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Ascription. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


O Tuovu who.hast beneath Thy hand 
The dark foundations of the land,— 
The motion of whose ordered thought 
An instant universe hath wrought,— 


Who hast within Thine equal heed 
The rolling sun, the ripening seed, 
The azure of the speedwell’s eye, 
The vast solemnities of sky,— 


Who hear’st no less the feeble note 

Of one small bird’s awakening throat, 
Than that unnamed, tremendous chord 
Arcturus sounds before his Lord,— 


More sweet to Thee than all acclaim 
Of storm and ocean, stars and flame, 
In favor more.before Thy face 
Than pageantry of time and space, 


The worship and the service be 
Of him Thou madest most like Thee,— 
Who in his nostrils hath Thy breath 
Whose spirit is the lord of death! 

New York Ciry. 





Warning. 
BY ROBERT L. FROST. 


THE days will come when you will cease to know, 
The heart will cease to tell you; sadder yet, 
Tho you say o’er and o’er what once you knew, 
You will forget, you will forget. 


There is no memory for what is true, 
The heart once silent. Well may you regret, 
Cry out upon it, that you have known all 
But to forget, but to forget. 


Blame no one but yourself for this, lost soul! 
I feared it would be so that day we met 
Long since, and you were changed. And I saidthen, 
He will forget, he will forget. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


How to Build up Country Churches. 


BY THEODORE L,. CUYLER, D.D. 





How to bring the masses in our large towns within 
ear-shot of the Gospel, is one of the most constantly 
threshed questions of the day. But the percentage 
of attendance upon places of Sabbath worship in the 
rural districts shows a lamentable falling off during 
the last fifty years. The statistics published by Dr. 
Josiah Strong, of the Evangelical Alliance, and other 
high authorities prove this sad fact. The farming 
population of New England, of New York, of New 
Jersey, and of the Northern States generally (we 
cannot speak as intelligently in regard to the South), 
used to be a churchgoing population. At present an 
immense proportion of the people on farms and in 
the small hamlets seldom enter the house of God. 
Their Sabbaths are spent in sitting idly about their 
dwellings, or strolling in their fields, or in visiting 
neighbors, or, in too many cases, in some form of 
amusement. The excuse that their hard work dur- 
ing the week necessitates entire bodily rest on the 
Lord’s Day was not made by their forefathers in past 
generations; and as a matter of fact, the dwellers in 
the rural districts for half of the year have more lei- 
sure and less toil than the dwellers in the cities. 

This subject is one of vital importance; it touches 
the religious life, the conscience-life of the nation. 
Rapidly as the cities grow, the majority of the Amer- 
ican people live in what may be called the agricul- 
tural districts. How can the rural population be 
reached? How can the non-churchgoers be brought 
to the houses of worship? How can the country 
churches be filled up? How can the careless and 
unconverted class be brought under the reach and 
power of a living Gospel ? 


The first answer to these questions concerns the 
country: ministers. Here, for example, is a Christian 
minister who has accepted the charge of a rural par- 
ish. His first business is—or should be—to find out 
who live in that parish, and that he can only do by 
going among the people thoroughly. A missionary 
to China does not wait for the Chinese to come to 
him; he goes after them. An ambassador of Jesus 
Christ to the residents of a rural region is under the 
same obligation to go after those residents, rich or 
poor, high or humble. He ought to know just where 
every family within the reasonable bounds of his par- 
ish stands, and this he can only do by proper personal 
inquiry. When he ascertains that any particular 
family belongs regularly to some other congregation 
he has nothing further to do with them. He is a 
shepherd, but not a sheep-stealer. When he comes 
upon a family or an individual who does not attend 
upon any place of divine worship his first duty un- 
doubtedly is to use every possible influence to bring 
that family or that person to the church in which he 
preaches. He is not set to work for salary, but to 
watch for souls. Every human soul that he can reach 
he is bound to reach. 

It is not enough to extend a cordial invitation to 
non-churchgoers. To call at a farmhouse or at the 
dwelling of some humble day-laborer and ask the 
inmates to attend his church, may prove a_boot- 
less business, or, in some cases, be regarded as 
a piece of clerical ‘‘electioneering.” He should, 
first of all, become acquainted with the family or 
the person; he should zuzterest himself in them, 
and seek to win their personal regard. A min- 
ister can do very little good to those who do not 
like him, and none at all to those who will not listen 
tohim. His first aim should be towin hearts. If 
there is sickness in the house, let him sympathize with 
and do what he can for the sufferers; if there is trouble, 
let him turn comforter; if there are children, let him 
notice them, and get hold them. The chief power of 
every genuine minister of Jesus Christ is heart-fower; 
that was our Divine Master’s real power, after all. 
When a minister has won a hold on the hearts of any 
household, he can bring ‘them to listen to the Gos- 
pel message intrusted to him. Congregations are 
built up externally by thorough pastoral visitation and 

personal effort; they are built up internally by faithful, 
fearless, loving setting-forth of God’s glorious Word. 
Dr. Chalmers, of Scotland, was the most colossal min- 
ister of Christ during the first third of this century; 
and about the most memorable sentence he ever ut- 
tered was that ‘‘a house-going minister makes a 
churchgoing people.’’ It is my intensely earnest 
conviction that the foremost duty of every ordained 
preacher is not merely to prepare sermons, but to be 
a shepherd of souls, and especially of every soul that 
is outside of the fold of Christ. Every successful 
rural pastor will say ‘‘ Amen’’ to this declaration. 

The responsibility for this lamentably increasing 
neglect of all religious ordinances in the rural commu- 
nities may rest in part upon the ministry; it also 
rests, in part, upon the officers and members of many 
of the churches. The personal and social relations 
of people in the country are very different from those 
of residents in the large cities. Every farmer is apt 
to know every other farmer; every merchant knows 
his customers, and the humblest day-laborer is nota 
stranger to his neighbors. This personal acquaintance 
in a community is an immense advantage in creating 
achurch-lite; it more than compensates for the dis- 
tances between residences or from a house of worship. 
If the-hearts of rural Christians are up to blood-heat, 
their opportunities for personal efforts, for the con- 
version, and for quickening the spiritual life of their 
neighbors, are far greater than those of Christians in 
the great towns. Personal acquaintance affords re- 
ligious opportunity and creates religious responsibil- 
ity, Then, also, the dwellers in the country have 


not the thousand things to absorb their time and at- 
tention that the residents of cities have. My own 
early life was spent in a farming region, and the last 
forty-five years of it in a great city; and from my own 
observation, I am persuaded that it is easier to culti- 
vate a strong spiritual life in the country than it is 
in the towns. I recall now a rural church in my 
native region to which the farmers came for miles 
around, unhindered by the deepest mud in March, 
or the deepest snows in January. Two services on 
the Lord’s Day did not weary them; the pastor gave 
them strong meat on Sunday, and a grip of his hand 
during the week. In revival seasons he gut some 
help from a neighboring pastor; for the joyful work 
of leading souls to Christ was not put out ‘‘on com- 
mission’’ to itinerant strangers. Church-members 
worked for spiritual harvests just as they worked for 
harvests of wheat and corn on their own farms. The 
long winters were especially favorable for spiritual 
activities. 

Now what was possible in rural communities a half 
century ago is equally possible now; it is realized 
now when pastorand people come upto the full meas- 
ure of their duty. If all rural ministers would scour 
their parishes to gather in the neglecters of the Sab- 
bath and the sanctuary, and if church-members would 
keep the spiritual atmosphere of their hearts warm, 
and the spiritual life of their church active and ag- 
gressive, this sorrowful shame and scandal of re- 
ligious decline in the country region would be soon 
abated. It was from the rural parishes that the 
mighty ministers like Payson and Bushnell and Fin- 
ney and Bishop Simpson came, and the mighty mis- 
sionaries like Judson and Spalding and Goodell; they 
reared our leading Christian laymen and ‘‘ mothers 
in Israel.’’ On the life of the country churches de- 
pends, in large measure, the social, moral and relig- 
ious health of our nation. Decline there means de- 
cay and death! A new spiritual life there means new 
life everywhere. ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear”! 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Two Points of View. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Two papers have just been published which are of 
unusual significance to the friends of the Negro, as 
they express the different opinions held by the ad- 
vanced men and women of that race as to its present 
condition, and its chances for the tuture. The first 
appeared in the Aé/antic for August. It is by Mr. 
W. E. du Bois, an educated Negro, and is a sum- 
mary of the prejudices of the whites and their in- 
justice to the freedmen during the thirty years just 
passed. It is a bitter, vehement protest, as passion- 
ate as that despairing cry of Esau when his brother 
cheated him of his birthright, which has echoed 
through the world for ages. 

Of the life of the free Negro and the weight 
dropped upon it at his birth, he gives us a glimpse in 
a pathetic little story of his childhood. He writes: 

‘‘T was a little thing away up inthe hills of New Eng- 
land, where the dark Housatonic winds between Hoosac 
and Taghanic to the sea. Ina wee wooden schoolhouse 
something put it into the boys’ and girls’ heads to buy 
gorgeous visiting-cards—ten cents a package—and ex- 
change. The exchange was merry, till one girl, a tall 
newcomer, refused my card—refused it peremptorily, 
with a glance. Then it dawned upon me with a certain 
suddenness that I was different from the others; or like, 
mayhap, in heart and life and -longing, but shut out 
from their world by a vast veil. I had thereafter no de- 
sire to tear down that veil, tocreep through; I held all 
beyond it in common contempt, and lived above it in a 
region of blue sky and great wandering shadows. That 
sky was bluest when I could beat my mates at examina- 
tion time, or beat them at a foot-race, or even beat their 
stringy heads. Alas, with the years all this fine con- 
tempt began to fade; for the world J longed for, and al} 
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its dazzling opportunities, were theirs, not mine. But 
they should not keep these prizes, I said; some. all, I 
would wrest from them. Just how I would do it I could 
never decide; by reading law, by healing the sick, by 
telling the wonderful tales thatswam in my head—some 
Way.” 

But he seems almost to have convinced himself 
that ‘‘there is no way,’’ that the 
““ shades of the prison-house have closed round about 
us all; walls straight and stubborn to the whitest, but 
relentlessly narrow, tall, and unscalable to sons of night 
who must plod darkly on in resignation, or beat unavail- 
ing palms against the stone, or steadily, half hopelessly, 
watch the streak of blue above.”’ 

He sums up the obstacles in the way of his race in 
their striving to ‘‘escape death and isolation and to 
husband and use their best powers”: the ages of 
ignorance and poverty behind them; ‘the holocaust 
of war, the terrors of the Kuklux Klans, the lies of 
carpet-baggers’’; the effects on themselves of the 
accumulated sloth and awkwardness of centuries, all 
of which clogged their first steps into freedom and 
dragged them down. He paints, with a few power- 
ful strokes, their desperate struggle to rise; how, 
finding that neither freedom nor the ballot put them 
ona level with the whites, they turned to books, as 
famished men would clutch at food. 


‘*Here at last seemed to have been discovered the 
mountain path to Canaan; longer than the highway of 
emancipation and law, steep and rugged, but straight, 
leading to hights high enough to overlook life. 

‘*Up the new path the advance-guard toiled, slowly, 
heavily, doggedly; only those who have watched and 
guided the faltering feet, the misty minds, the dull 
understandings of the dark pupils of these schools know 
how faithfully, how piteously, this people strove to 
learn.”’ 

And now, after thirty years—free, with the ballot 

in his hand, educated, earnest, self-respecting—the 
Negro, even in the North, finds his progress effectu- 
ally barred by a shadow, an intangible, vague power 
which he can neither fight, nor placate nor pass. It 
is the unreasoning prejudice of the white against the 
color of hisskin. ‘‘ Before this nameless prejudice,”’ 
says Mr. du Bois, 
‘he stands helpless, dismayed, and well-nigh speech- 
less; before the personal disrespect and mockery, the 
ridicule and systematic humiliation, the distortion of 
fact and wanton license of fancy, the cynical ignoring 
of the better and boisterous welcoming of the worse, 
the all-pervading desire to inculcate disdain for every- 
thing black, from Toussaint to the Devil—before this 
there rises a sickening despair that would disarm and 
discourage any nation, save that black host to whom 
discouragement is an unwritten word.” 

No cancid white man can deny the justice of this 

~passionate arraignment of the dominant race. The 
prejudice against the Negro in the Northern States 
has been as unjust and cruel in its effects as was 
slavery. We opened our schools and universities to 
him, and when he was ready and eager to earn his 
living we barred every way before him except those 
which led to the kitchen and the barber-shop. A 
man who had the ability and training which enabled 
him later fitly to represent the United States as Min- 
ister to a foreign country, was driven, by the ground- 
less contempt of the whites in the Quaker city of 
Philadelphia, to earn his living as a cook. No mer- 
chant would dare to put behind his counters colored 
salesmen or women, however competent or curteous 
they might be. 

The prejudice extends so far as practically to bar 
out a boy with black blood from the national schools 
which his race are taxed to maintain. It would re- 
quire the courage of a Greek hero for him to pass 
through West Point or Annapolis and endure the tor- 
tures inflicted upon him hourly by the white cadets. 
These haughty lads apparently forget that they owe 
their education partly to money contributed by eight 
millions of Negroés. 

This prejudice is as silly as itis cruel. Slavery at 
least had its advantages—for the slaveholder. But 
the angry whim which bars a large class of educated, 
able, moral, native American citizens out of the pro- 
fessions and the markets of the country because of 
the coloring matter in their skins, while it admits the 
lowest output of European slums, is blind and suici- 
dal. So persistent and inexorable is it, however, that 
Bishop Tanner, so long a hopeful leader of his peo- 
ple, is just reported to have said publicly that he had 
now no hope of their ultimate progress in this coun- 


try. 

Mr. du Bois, too, when he declares that the Negro 
problem is ‘‘the stern test of the underlying princi- 
pies of the great republic,’’ does it with the accent of 
defeat; and when he tells us of the travail of the 
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souls of a race whose burden is almost beyond their 
Strength, there is already in the proud words a note 
of despair. 

Now, what is the other side of this question ? 

For a paper issued by the Committee of the General 
Negro Conference at Hampton, the other day, shows 
that there is another side; that a spirit which is 
neither that of despair nor defeat animates this strug- 
gling people. The paper is a message from their 
leaders, men and women of acknowledged high cul- 
ture and ability to the whole Negro race. 

I can call nothing in the history of this long strug- 
gle so prophetic of good as this paper. If the Negro 
bewails the past or despairs of the future, who can 
blame him? But there is no hint of wail or despair 
in this message. It is alive with energy and hope 
and common sense. It is throughout wholesome and 
practical. The Negroes are urged to become land- 
holders; to put their money into building associa- 
tions; to establish business enterprises and industrial 
exchanges among themselves; to train their girls in 
domestic service; to put a stop at once to extrava- 
gance in dress, funeral ceremonies and church deco- 
ration; to bend their whole energies to the reform 
of the criminal propensities of their lowest class; to 
cultivate peace and harmony with their fellow-citi- 
zens, and a spirit of absolute reliance upon God. 

The men and women who sent it out have stepped 
easily up on the platform where stand the leaders of 
mankind. They go straight to their work; they do 
nct see nor encourage the whites inthe matter. No- 
body is present to them in this crisis but their race 
and God. Ina word, the carter has ceased to pray 
to Hercules, and to upbraid him, and at last has got 
down and put his own shoulder to the wheel. 

What are his chances? Will he ever get out of the 
mire? What are the facts in the case apart from all 
passion and prejudice ? 

The most hopeful fact is that, during the last two 
years, a certain tendency to cohesion, an esprit de 
corps has manifested itself among this people. It 
was strangely lacking at first. The mulatto grad- 
uate of Fisk or Oberlin was apt to cling to the race 
which disowned him and to curse the black drops in 
his veins—damned spots that would not out. He 
was slow to perceive (what policy, if no higher in- 
stinct, might have shown him) that success and dis- 
tinction were possible to him as a leader of the hosts 
of Ham, while he would be but a servant in the tents 
of his brethren of Shem. 

Such men as Booker Washington, W. E. du Bois 
and Bishop Tanner do not sound the gathering cry 
in vain. The dusky clans are fusing into one nation 
and learning to call each other brethren. 

There are other facts which the Negro, when, like 
Mr. du Bois, he counts up his accusations of cruelty 
and injustice against the white man, would do well 
to consider. The accusations are true. Yet it is to 
the white man he owes his freedom, his right to vote, 
the chance of education—every chance that he has of 
a higher, climbing life. The prejudice of the white is 


strong, but it is weakening every day. In 1847 it was © 


an offense punishable by law in the South to teach a 
Negro to read. In 1897 every district has its school 
or college for black pupils. 

Last July, an educated mulatto in Philadelphia, 
married a white woman, the daughter of a prominent 
journalist. The marriage was described in the morn- 
ing papers as that of ‘‘two Philadelphians of high 
social position.’’ I saw not a word of offensive com- 
ment. Thirty years ago they would have been in 
danger of a mob. Whatever our individual opinion 
of amalgamation may be, it is certain that this gener- 
ation regards it with less horror than did their fathers. 

The Negro should remember, however, that his 
progress depends, not on his affiliation, political, 
mercantile or social, with the whites, but on the de- 
velopment of his own people. The time that he 
spends in striving for recognition by the paler race, in 
denouncing them or upbraiding them, is only so much 
time wasted. He should remember, too, that he 
suffers from no more cruel prejudice than did the 
Goth in Italy, the Moor in Spain, our own 
Saxon forefathers in England, and the Jew in all 
Christendom. 

Every man to-day has a weight to carry put upon him 
before he was born. It may be a dull brain, a dis- 
eased body, a hereditary tendency to drink or steal, a 
crooked spine, or a dark skin. He goes tottering up 
the hill under his bag of stones. The world about 
him, generations yet to come, and others not seen 
by him, will watch him climb and fall and climb 
again. 

Victory always comes to him who climbs steadily; 
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and he may be sure that at the end nobody will ask 
whether his weight was a broken back or a dark skin, 
but how far with it up the hill did he go? 


PuiILapE.puia, PENN. 


A Trencher-Memory of Old Days. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





A FARMSTEAD in the fairest nook of that pleasant 
hill-country, traditionally known as Cherokee Geor- 
gia, a place sure to attract attention, so peaceful, so 
dreamy its aspect, was the home of my boyhood. 
Along one side of the estate lay a country road, hon- 
ored by law as a highway, yet so little used that it 
scarcely held its own against the sedge. Near this 
road stood the house, set upon a knoll amid aged 
oak-trees, a rude edifice of logs overlooking wide 
fields to the rear, facing a wood southward across the 
road, commanding, indeed, the whole beautiful coun- 
try rolling away like a green sea to a rim of mountains 
circling with the horizon. 

Rich colors, indicating no great fertility, lay upon 
the open lands, giving them the look of a gay map, 
which the variegated woods of pine, chestnut, hick- 
ory, or black-oak framed brokenly. And through the 
midst crept a river, flashing a keen beam of silver, 
bearing keel-boats laden with the gold of the fat corn 
country further up. It was a region of song, given 
over to birds all the year—birds and Negroes singing 
together, or alternating, their phrases blown from 
distance to distance, gay or plaintive, as mood or 
weather influenced. 

We were numbered with patricians by the mountain 
folk, yet we in turn had a vision, now and again. of a 
grand life remotely above our own, when in spring a 
glittering caravan went by on the little road, the fam- 
ily of a vastly rich low-country gentleman going up to 
their summer place deep in the hills, where beside a 
well-head of mountain water stood their gray, lichen- 
blotched mansion. A barouche led the way with 
stately dignity, rumbling behind a pair of sheeny, 
dappled horses, with blackness itself for driver 
perched on high, stiff, wooly, grave, holding the lines 
with white-gloved hands. After this rolled a gay ba- 
rouchet with its snowy, lazy ponies driven by a lout 
whose oily African face beamed unmitigated drollery. 

In the first vehicle sat the elders, a gray man of 
military aspect, with his noble-looking wife and a sal- 
low spinster; but in the barouchet were two girls 
whose pink mouths and apple cheeks twinkled under 
pale chestnut curls what time their Jarge gray eyes, 
kindly tender, looked at me in passing, as if I had 
been some bird not familiar to them. Next went the 
two sons, stalwart youths, on horseback, riding deco- 
rously enough, but showing by certain lines of expres- 
sion that, but for the presence of the ladies, they 
would dash headlong away yelling like Comanches. 
And following were mule wagons heaped with trunks 
—a picturesque train having for tailpiece a faded, 
lumbering rockaway filled to the doors, a load of gab- 
bling house servants. 

In the autumn or early in winter the caravan 
passed again, going the other way, leaving behind 
with me a sweet after-taste, the elusive impression of 
a higher happiness. One dreamy day near the first 
of December I heard them coming, the wind blowing 
to me the sounds of hoof-beat, wheel-gride, soft 
voices, the jingle of trappings; and I dropped, as a 
field-sparrow would have done, low in the sedge, that 
I might see, yet rest unseen; feast upon beauty with- 
out inviting criticism or causing the fine gray eyes 
any trouble with my stare. 

In those days I had for Greek teacher a dry, atra- 
bilious, spiritually disconsolate young man from 
Savannah, who, glad enough to earn his salary on 
easy terms, did not attempt to guide my imperious 
nature, rather giving me control of him. We roomed 
together, sat up late, were desultory in study; but 
somehow [ got on at a great pace with him—the 
tacit understanding between us being that poetry, not 
grammar, was what I would have; nothing else. So 
through the Greek poets, as through magic lenses, I 
saw, from my lair in the sedge, how comely were 
those bonnibels swaying on the luxurious cushions of 
their barouchet. And far down within me a vagrant, 
unmanageable spirit blew a Doric flute in tune with 
those of the golden meadow-larks deep afield behind 
me—music tenuous, subtle, filling the whole cup of 
blue overturned above me, satisfying beyond desire. 

But if my teacher was dry, with Greek roots knot- 
ted around brain and heart, he saw and felt to some 
degree the beauty beaming from the carriage; for I 
had dragged him down beside me in the fragrant 
sedge, ‘‘Ah,” he whispered, ‘‘I know them, It is 
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Colonel Dalavan with his family. They live in Macon. 
Before we lost everything our family was of the same 
social circle, We met often; but ”— he checked him- 
self; nor did he ever mention the Dalavans again, save 
that on a tramp we made together he pointed out 
their summer mansion lying far below us in a lonely, 
lovely little dell between rocky foot-hills. That was 
on a day in December; the house, with all its flank- 
ing out-buildings, Negro quarters, paddocks, barns, 
looked strangely gloomy, shut as it was and tenant- 
less, gray, cold, lonely, waiting for spring tosend back 
glad-eyed beauty from the low country once again. 

We, the Greek teacher and I, were on our way 
over the mountain, trudging staff in hand, following 
the old Cherokee trail from ravine to precipice, zigzag 
through gnarled jack-oak woods and comely chestnut 
groves betasseled with mistletoe. The endof our jour- 
ney was to be the home of the Greek teacher’s uncle, 
somewhere over yonder thirty miles, whither we had 
been invited by letter, a very crabbed letter, I thought, 
which had come round. about by way of Savannah. 
But the crabbedness was easily explained away by the 
Greek teacher—as if it had been the turn of an eccen- 
tric, irregular verb. For his uncle Dan was aged 
and a bachelor, very rich, peculiar, living among his 
slaves on an isolated plantation walled round with 
mountains. 

From the apex of a spur called the ‘‘Horn,’’ we 
let fallan eye-beam first on one side, then on the 
other, our vision playing back and forth between 
Belair, of the Dalavans, and Fox Hall, the home of 
Uncle Ben, ten miles apart with that huge mountain 
wedge thrust between them. A keen wind played 
upon us with atingle of frost; but the sun blazed 
bravely down from a soft sky, warming us while we 
sat upon a pile of stones heaped there long ago by 
the Indians. It was high noon, so we unpacked our 
luncheon of bread and jam, which we ate in silence, 
both of us no doubt thinking of the gray eyes so far 
away—so immeasurably distant physically and spirit- 
ually, it then seemed, 

An hour later, pursuing our journey downward, 
still in the deep old trail, we passed what charmed 
our eyes, an apple orchard in full bloom—a second 
gush of fragrance and color coaxed forth bya strange- 
ly tender autumn. But the night following bit every- 
thing as with fire, so cold was it. Indeed, before we 
were halfway down the mountain-side it was wintry, 
ashiver stealing through the tree-tops, when the 
wind swelled fitfully; and with the falling of the 
mountain’s shadow a pair of owls began to hoot, tenor 
and bass, in a vast ravine below us. 

Fox Hall, mansion of Mr. Benjamin Fox, had the 
distinction of age, a part of it at least, which was 
built, as the tradition ran, in the eighteenth century 
by a Cherokee chief, owner also of the vast Fox plan- 
tation, called by the Indians ‘: Peach-flower.’’ We 
reached its gate at dusk, all aglow with our long 
walk, not to say footsore; and we were bolting right 
through into the picturesque close without announce- 
ment, when two wide-jawed dogs forced us back, 
one of them baying hoarsely. This gave us ample 
leisure to note that the house sat as if leaning against 
a tall rock escarpment, into which it seemed partly 
built. At one side a wail of roughest masonry was 
helped out with massive hewn timbers, closely joined, 
while most of the structure appeared to be weather- 
boarded and unpainted. But it was so covered with 
vines from foundation to roof that we could not be 
sure of what we saw. And then Mr. Fox himself: 
came down to scold away the dogs and let us in, 
which he did, roaring like a bull. 

‘« Well, well, glad to see you, young gentlemen!” 
he said, taking a hand of each; at which we both 
writhed, tortured by the powerful grip all the way to 
the veranda. ‘*Come in—come in!” He was a 
giant, six feet and a quarter tall, bulging with mon- 
strous muscles, hairy as a lion—the veranda creaked 
when his foot pressed the floor. ‘‘ Dinner is on and 
waiting. Here, Jake, show the gentlemen to their 
room. But take your time, gentlemen, the dinner 
can hold.’’ 

We found our baggage, which had come by wagon 
the day before, and were soon presentable, Jake prov- 
ing very helpfully clever. 

Down a wide, rough stairway to the basement Jake 
led us most obsequiously, ushering us at length, with 
a profound bow, into a vast room, which at a sweep- 
ing glance I saw was kitchen, library, dining-hall, 
bedroom, all in one. A yawning fireplace, with a 
broad stone hearth, a high four-post bed, a bookcase, 
a corner cupboard, some chairs and the round dining- 
table were the main features of that great smoke- 
darkened hall, just then full of savors intensely 
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~hunger-whetting. A cluster of candles in a many- 


armed old brass stick stood in the center of the table, 
which was laid for three. 

We sat down, the Greek teacher on Mr. Fox’s 
right, I on his left. The host lifted his muscular 
hands; we bowed our heads while he boomed forth 
his request for a divine blessing. ‘‘ Give us good ap- 
petites, good digestion, and thankful hearts, amen.’”’ 
Then came a black woman, bearing a large silver 
platter, on which smoked a roast—just the least pig, 
with a persimmon in its mouth, which our host 
carved and served with baked apples. Meantime he 
talked, in his stormy way, but to bewilderingly fasci- 
nating effect, urging us to eat, telling us of a day’s 
shooting, discussing Mrs. Stowe's great romance, just 
then stirring the world’s blood—he, of course, vio- 
lently adverse in his criticism, altho he had not seen 
the book. And so the dinner was to me a memora- 
ble feast, a tableau ever afterward haunting my fancy. 
The white-kerchiefed serving-women, the creaking 
crane that swung back and forth, while hot dishes 
were taken off or fresh ones put on to heat, the wind 
gusty in the wide stone chimney, I see and hear this 
minute as then. Nor was my young blood in need 
of the wine, three kinds, ending with a dash of fiery 
brandy; so I merely lipped it without drinking. 

But the roast! We wrecked one plump pig, scat- 
tered its tiny bones, when on came another gripping 
between its long jaws, not a persimmon this time, but 
two curved brown pods of the honey-locust. What 
keen, rank savor!—from being fed on chestnuts, I 
thought; the browned little viard increased its tooth- 
someness to the meal’s end. And then, all at once, 
everything was whisked away by the nimbly shuffling 
black women, leaving but the bare table, the glowing 
embers on the hearth, the sooty crane, and a linger- 
ing hint of crisped meat to suggest our prolonged fes- 
tival, while the tall old clock struck eleven with mar- 
velously deliberate blows. 

When we arose I turned eagerly to the bookcase, 
which held not more than a hundred volumes, all of 
them ancient leather-bound works approved by schol- 
ars. Mr. Fox had read these over and over; he told 
off their contents, touching them rapidly one by one 
—Marco Polo, Aristotle, Bunyan, Bacon, Montaigne, 
Chaucer, and so on, with Shakespeare, of course. I 
remember them, every one; for thereafter I read them 
day by day during that enchanted period of two weeks 
spent at Fox Hall. 

It was just before retiring, while Jake was fixing 
our high-heaped feather-beds, up in our ample Chero- 
kee chamber, lightly odorous of garden lavender, 
that I wasenlightened touching the most delectable 
roast. 

‘Shade of Charles Lamb!” I cried to the Greek 
teacher, who was leaning out of the window to get a 
whiff of icy air and a look at the glorious moonlit 
mountains, ‘‘but what delicious pigs were those we 
had for dinner!’’ 

‘« Pigs!’’—the Greek teacher turned upon me, as if 
furious—‘‘ pigs!”’ 

‘*Dem’s no peegs,’’ said Jake, with -a grimace; 
‘«dey’s possums, sah.” 

He looked hurt, with the air of a mother whose 
child has been disparaged outright; and I felt that 
at last I had passed the ultimate limit of experience 
—beyond that no old-time Southern gentleman could 
hope to advance, even on the high tide of Christmas. 
Credite, non ludo. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INnp. 


The Deterrent Influence of Modern Arms. 
Il. 


BY GEN. O. O. HOWARD, U.S. ARMY (RETIRED), 


THE French are carefully watching the German 
improvements; but they seem in some things to be in 
the lead. Their Reyffe gun was a bronze breech- 
loader, and served a temporary purpose about the 
close of their war with Germany and for a considera- 
ble time afterward. Then followed the ‘‘Bange” 
gun, a suygestive name if we take Mark Twain’s pro- 
nunciation; it was a steel, breech-loading piece, and 
had remarkable precision of fire, especially for the 
ranges of seventy-five hundred yards and less. The 
piece could easily reach six miles with its project- 
ile by sufficient elevation. Of course clumps of 
houses, large public buildings, groves of trees or large 
bodies of troops could be brought under fire at dis- 
tances of six miles and under. These pieces have 
had the usual fuse arrangement, so that their shells 
could be exploded in the air at any chosen distances 
within their known effective range. It they struck 
against any wall or hard substance, even before the 
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time of the fuse had expired, there would be an explo- 
sion, Remembering that a shell is filled with a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty small balls, one can con- 
ceive of the murderous effect of a single missile 
bursting in the air just in advance of a body of caval- 
ry. Besides the ordinary shell this cannon fires an- 
other sort filled with melinite; the accompanying 
powder charge gives the shell an extraordinary veloc- 
ity, and favors what we call an enfilading fire, where 
the projectile, instead of making a high flight, pur- 
sues its course near the ground, touching here and 
there so as to break up a line or a column of troops 
in its course. 

The French have under consideration, perhaps by 
this time have adopted, a new cannon called the New 
Campaign Gun. This will be remarkable for rapidity 
of fring, and the makers have somehow obviated as 
never before the delay usually occasioned by the re- 
coil of a gun. ‘‘In pointing instead of being obliged 
after each shot to bring the gun back to its position 
the gunners need not move, because the recoil is 
completely suppressed.’’ It isa wonderful discovery, 
even in these progressive times. 

Our little army is not behindhand in anything 
touching the modern guns for seacoast or field de- 
fense. Of our own cannon we have already noted 
the Hotchkiss 3-inch gun for field artillery. We 
have also the 3.6-inch model of 1891, which weighs 
1,181 pounds, the weight of the charge being 
little over four pounds of powder, and the weight of 
the projectile 20 pounds. Its muzzle velocity is 1,550 
‘‘foot seconds,” z.¢., 1,550 feet made by the project- 
ile in one second of time on leaving the muzzle of the 
piece. 

There are two other models for field artillery, one 
3.2 inches caliber, of 1885, and the other 3.2 inches, 


of 1890. The weight of the projectile for these two 
is 4% pounds less than that forthe model of 1891, 


and the weight of the pieces is considerably less. 

Our siege guns and seacoast artillery with heavy 
guns of caliber 8 inches, 10 inches and 12 inches, and 
one mortar for the field for the siege and for the sea- 
coast, ranging in caliber from 6.6 inches to 12 inches, 
have kept pace with the corresponding weapons of 
other nations, They have done so in range, in appli- 
ances such as wagons and carriages, in all the materi- 
al, in rifling and in attaining rapidity of fire. We 
have also all the improved sorts of powder, and our 
experiments, both in the army and navy, are kept to 


the requirements of the times. By study, industry 


and inventive genius, our ordnance and artillery offi- 
cers have made surprising advancement and secured 
the respect of intelligent observers the world over. 


Our great need, however, is the appreciation and 
action of Congress. I see that our National Guard 
are about to receive the modern arms. That is what, 
in my judgment, should have been done by congres- 
sional provision long ago. Perhaps it is not so ia- 
portant that they should be always in the hands of 
the men, but they should be in store for prompt 
distribution when the time of need comes. 

Complicated breech-loading artillery cannut be 
avoided, and requires intelligent artillerymen, and 
men of some training and experience in their profes- 
sion. Therefore, so far as artillery manning is con- 
cerned, a few batteries cannot be too soon organized, 


having in possession our latest models of field guns. 
Among automatic pieces. the Maxim automatic 
machine gun at times may be made available for re- 
sisting a charge or repelling an assault. It will deliv- 
er 650 shots per minute with a moderate range of one 


or two miles, and all this without requiring anything 
but its own support. The Gatling gun, too, a won- 


derful machine, has gained in rapid firing. It can 
to-day easily give 800 discharges each minute, and 
certainly no officer would risk an attacking column 
in the direct face of such guns. The only way to 
meet them would be by using those who have been 
considering guns of longer range and have power 
enough to break the assailants’ cover and annihilate 
guns and gunners together. Such war is cruelty mag- 
nified. There isno opportunity for gallant conduct or 
any other bravery than that which faces the almost 
absolute certainty of death. 

Touching the subject of powder, a public. writer 
declares we could not fire all the guns of the navy at 
once, owing to lack of powder. I find that there are 
48 United States naval vessels in commission at this 
hour, and they have of all kinds 429 pieces of artil- 
lery on board, varying from 4 to 20 guns. These 
cannon are of the best available model, and, as al- 
ways in our navy, in prime order. The weight of the 
charges of powder vary from 2 pounds to 800. Of 


course the weight of the charge varies with the weight 
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of the projectile. Our largest naval gun is the 13- 
inch breech-loader. Suppose we make an average of 
30 pounds to the piece. This, which is large enough 
for an example, will give for a single discharge of all 
the pieces 12,870 pounds. 

Turning to the inspection of the Du Pont Powder 
Works, we notice that they contracted to deliver 
148,200 pounds brown prismatic powder for our 10- 
inch and 12-inch steel breech-loading rifles. This is 
eleven times more pounds of powder than above 
stated. That contract was filled. In 1893 they fur- 
nished 40,000 pounds for our breech-loading mortars, 
and again, in 1894, 75,000 for our rifle cannon. If a 
single firm could furnish somuch, think of what the 
several firms working in all the large cities of our land 
could do. The enterprise of our manufactures is 
tremendous; and we need have no fear of a lack of 
ample supply. The supply will meet the demand. 

I notice that seven or eight different kinds of 
smokeless powder are submitted to the proving offi- 
cers for acceptance or rejection. 

It would be hard to estimate the cost ofa single 
discharge of one of our large seacoast guns. We 
notice that at the proving ground the 8-inch breech- 
loading steel rifle cannon takes 125 pounds of powder 
per discharge, throwing a projectile weighing 300 
pounds. This gives an initial velocity of about 2,000 
feet per second at the muzzle on discharge. If you 
ascertain the price of the powder-and projectile you 
have the cost approximately of one discharge. I esti- 
mate that on the average at about $36.25. The 1o- 
inch cannon in proving has gone as high as 245 
pounds of powder, for a projectile of 575 pounds 
weight. The 12-inch’s highest charge is 450 pounds 
of powder; projectile, 1,000 pounds weight. The 12- 
inch breech-loading mortar, steel, requires 105 pounds 
of powder; projectile 800 pounds weight. 

A correspondents asks: ‘‘ How long would it take 
the German field artillery, that is, with six guns each 
battery firing 60 shots a minute, to mow down its 
belligerent opponents five miles distant ?” 

Of course there are too many contingencies to ren- 
der any satisfactory answer possible to so sweeping a 
question. There is no conceivable arrangement by 
which the opponents of Germany could be so met. 
Even the French with all their vigilance do not know 
the number of German batteries available for active 
work. The unevenness of the ground, the hills, 
valleys and mountains would be the best protection 
to a French army invading Germany. If we consider 
on war footing the two armies—French and German 
—of the same size with about the same distribution 
ineach of the different arms of the service, I should 
think that the French army would have some advan- 
tage over the German in an attack, from the charac- 
ter of the French people; for their 4am under good 

leadership cannot be excelled. Doubtless, as in the 
last war, the Germans would not remain long on the 
defensive; but if they should, relying wholly upon 
the destructiveness of their artillery for defeating the 
French, they would make a mistake. 

While war is now tremendous, it must be shorter 
than ever before. The cost in life and in material 
may be reckoned, as in times past, according to the 
length of the war and the forcesengaged. If a war 
of five years with 100,000 men ona side a century ago 
cost $50,000,000 for each of the belligerents, a war of 
three months to-day between the same nations and 
with the same number of men using modern arms 
would come up to $50,000,000. It is, however, fool- 
ish to attempt comparisons or estimates. Now should 
the United States go to war, even before we made a 
fair commencement, we might have ten cities destroy- 
ed by a foreign navy, and so suffer untold losses. 
The safest possible measure against fire is to have a 
good fire department. The safest thought against 
the greed or anger of any foreign adversary is to 
be thoroughly prepared at alltimes. The German 
preparation, now probably superior to that of any 
other nation, will serve to prevent aggression and 
preserve the peace. Our preparation, of course, need 
not be so extensive, but it should be reasonable and 
intelligent. 

What I say with reference to war and its destruct- 
iveness, increased .more than tenfold within the last 
quarter of a century, as just illustrated on the bor- 
ders of Greece, does not touch the moral question 
of war itself as a method of settling the difficulties 
between nations; but its enormous cost and sure 
losses of life do suggest a more sensible method of 
procedure, andabetter. However, it is plain enough 
that it would not do to trust our cities to anarchists, 
nor ultimately our liberties to the lover of monarchical 
establishments, | have a feeling that if we do our best, 
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keep well prepared, and do not remit our trust in and 
duty to the Almighty, he will spare us many years 
as a republic to bless our people and, indeed, the na- 
tions of the earth. 

We cannot repeat too often to ourselves the Scrip- 
ture which is the West Point cadets’ motto, viz.: 
‘*Righteousness exalteth a nations, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.”’ 


Buruincton, Vr. 


Study Abroad for American Women. 
ITS ADVANTAGES AND DANGERS. 
U. 


BY FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 





Now as to dangers. The legend of dangers to the 
musical student in Paris is another one created and 
believed in, but which has no foundation in fact. 
The idea of Paris has been that of a great, glittering, 
varicolored chandelier swinging in mid-air, sur- 
rounded by bats, vampires and goblins, clutching 
ever at innocent strangers who ventured near. The 
absurd stories told at home by women wishing to im- 
press credulous listeners with a sense of their own 
irresistible charms is largely responsible for this. 

To begin with, the women who come over here to 
study music are most of them no longer young, all of 
them long past the age of infantile irresponsibility. 
They are neither idiotic nor inexperienced, the young- 
est of them. They are perfectly capable of taking 
care of themselves. Secondly, experience shows that 
Frenchmen are in no way inclined to interfere with 
student strangers. This statement will bear the clo- 
sest examination. Indeed, the way in which they are 
ignored by Frenchmen in Paris is a source of annoy- 
ance to a certain class of foreign women who would 
willingly, in their turn, have something remarkable to 
recount. 

That so-called vice is open and honest as the day- 
light here, legalized by law and regulated by society, 
has nothing whatever to do with strangers, and 
strangers have nothing to do with it. They could 
not get into the strata if they would, unless, indeed, 
they went down to the foot of the ladder, and there 
they would have to stay, through lack of the 
‘‘genius’’ necessary to rise. The average student is 
as far removed from these strata in Paris as tho study- 
ing in Meadowbrook, United States. So much for 
the big, free, wide ‘‘ danger.”’ 

As for personal and private affairs, they are just 
exactly as probable and as possible, as in the Meadow- 
brook district, in New York, in London—no more 
and no less. The facts in the case prove that they 
are so infrequent among musical students in Paris as 
not to be worth attention—and that Frenchmen are 
in no way active in achieving the disaster of American 
students within the walls of their capital. 

On the contrary, there is a curtesy—a gilt-edged 
curtesy—shown toward really well-disposed strangers 
in Paris that is unknown in America, even among her 
countrymen and countrywomen. It is one of the 
most rigid and ceremonious of protections, until the 
woman herself begins to bat her eyes, change her 
tones, and indicate by a dozen ‘‘ nothings” that cer- 
emony does not suit her. For the others a book, a 
music-roll is sufficient protection. With either, be 
she ever so attractive, she can travel Paris day and 
night and receive nothing but refined attention, should 
she need it, from the real Frenchman. There are in 
Paris, as elsewhere, stray irresponsible half-breeds of 
all nations who may bea nuisance. There are men 
in American parlors and at her dinner-tables who may 
be a nuisance. 

The disposition to be careless-minded herself in 
the woman student in Paris depends. largely upon 
her quality and talent, and her instinct for career. 
When a girl is endowed with voice and gift, is making 
advance in her work, and is full of pride, hope and 
success (leaving out higher feelings), all wayside tri- 
fling is set aside unconsciously, at least until she has 
‘‘arrived.” She does not grow restless in studio or 
workroom, and go drifting off down-town or toward 
careless ‘‘friends’’ in the attitude of one in search of 
entertainment. She feels intention, and shows it 
unconsciously. 

A far more bemeaning influence than anything 
French in Paris is when women who are determined 
to have ‘‘something to recount” are obliged to fail 
back upon third and fourth rate American men, irre- 
sponsible or passenger in the city, whom they would 
not look at at home, to pilot them around to see the 
sights. These sights mean foreigners’ night balls, 
masquerade parties, American student quarters, pass- 
ing through American bars at midnight, and riding 
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home in common city hacks—all clumsy, awkward, 
forced attempts at being ‘‘unconventional’’ and 
‘Parisian,’’ which are only laughed at or regarded 
with wide-eyed wonder by real Parisians. Even here 
the worst harm done is the always despoiling influ- 
ence to a woman of association with inferior men who 
are without money, manners or manhood. It is the 
same tlting as when women leave their Fifth Avenue 
or Madison Avenue homes in New York to go slum- 
ming in lower Broadway with similar types. 

In the interest of truth it must be stated that the 
very worst danger of all to American girls in Paris is 
the example of certain of their countrywomen. Espe- 
cially is this example seen in their married country- 
women—who are also to be found in New York, Lon- 
don and elsewhere, who while keeping cowardly hold 
upon the advantages of marriage and society, re- 
nounce, or keep up a pretended obedience to such of 
the laws of both as conflict with their ideas of free- 
dom and pleasure. They float from town to town in 
the twocontinents simulating musical study or.other 
activity, and stay around as long as ‘‘ attraction ” ex- 
ists. By word and act such women trample on all 
the laws of womanly worth, of womanly taste, of 
womanly standard. They laugh at principle as guide 
or basis of action, and arrange their lives to give 
them the largest liberty possible. Such women are 
always somewhere sustained, petted, even praised by 
some men, even by men worth while in other respects, 
especially by those seeking entertainment at reduced 
rates; and they are received by sufficient easy-going 
hostesses to seem to be received everywhere. 

When women, held by all the laws of loyalty and 
honor, may renounce restriction at will, and be up- 
held in it by the tacit permission and encouragement 
of men, why should restraint be insisted upon with 
women whose only law is the occult one of womanly 
standard? Where is the encouragement to so-called 
Right, and where the recompense for correct living ? 

So, at least, the girls think; and so, indeed, they 
are justified in reasoning. Some of these married 
woman should be shot in the public marketplace, as 
example and encouragement to right living; that is, 
so long as right living is made necessary to civiliza- 
tion. Otherwise let us away with restraint and re- 
striction, and have, at least, honesty and justice. 

There is in Paris a great loss to the musical stu- 
dent in a sort of drifting waste, inevitable under the 
conditions. Waste of time and talent (or of no tal- 
ent), of spirit, of money, of clothes, of impulse in a 
bootless effort, ill-advised and inconsidered from the 
start; going from studio to studio, not content and 
without standard, from. which to judge; going from fen- 
ston to pension ill-fed, ill-cared for, and well-charged, 
frittering thought and idea in futile chats and discus- 
sions with pupils of many teachers and consequently 
of many minds, waste of precious young years, waste of 
nerves in worrying about money not forthcoming, and 
in the natural conflict with home ideas, danger of 
general disintegration in association with members of 
foreign races, especially Oriental races, whose stand- 
ards in all things are more lax than ours; loss through 
disorder, lack of system from the temporary insuffi- 
cient conditions; general disintegration of the home 
and domestic sense, ending in horror of both, even 
without fitness for the public life to offset the loss. 
There is no danger of contradiction to the statement 
that a couple of seasons of studio study in Paris are 
in danger of ending in absolute unfitness for wifehood 


‘of the best and most desirable order. 


Then there is the incessant menace to health in the 
half-civilized conditions of daily life in Paris, espe- 
cially that to which strangers are subject, lack of hy- 
giene, of accommodations, of common sense, of prog- 
ress; and a climate sufficient to make an invalid of 
the stoutest, best-cared-for constitution. 

While feeling deeply the waste and damage and loss 
of this artificial supplementary education, I do not 
feel impatient with the movement or with its propa- 
gators. 

I see so distinctly what part it has had to play and 
how things are going to right themselves. Every- 
thing is moving exactly in line with the correction of 
existing evils, and the establishment of more reason- 
able principles. When eyes are held too closely to 
the fray and ears to the din of battle, deafness and 
blindness ensue. But the big horizon lines over yon- 
der speak enlargement of Empire, Conquest, Victory! 

Our nation must take hold of our art qualities. 
They have shown themselves worthy of care, protec- 
tion, guidance. They have done what they could, ask- 
ing nothing; but the time has come for national aid, 
national support. This is the one essential to that 
nourished ripeness of music knowledge which alone 
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makes the plea for foreign study specious. Our lack 
of experience must be supplemented, our educators 
must be largely fed. 

Then the pupils will come abroad intelligent, earnest, 
artistic musicians, seeking the increased enlighten- 
ment the extended experience that all travel gives to 
prepared activity. Then will our musicians be artists 
in the real sense, greater, truer, wiser, more honest, 
more capable than can possibly be prepared by the 
hasty, superficial, unsuitable and insincere methods of 
the education abroad. 

We must have examination of teachers to strangle 
charlatanism, examination of students to prevent 
waste and indirection, normal music schools, na- 
tional conservatories, national operas—the prosecu- 
tion of great musical objects in great and worthy 
fashion. 

The first step to stir opinion, to create interest, to 
crystallize effort, to pursue plan, to compel event, the 
most natural, the most near, the most logical step is 
that of association. Every town, every month, every 
State and every year must have its Musical Associa- 
tion, its musical combination of forces to this end. 





The Use of Zoological Gardens. 


BY C, J. CORNISH, 


Avutuor or “ Lire at THE Zoo,” ETC. 


IF any one had ventured to say thirty years ago 
that a zoological garden would come to be an almost 
necessary adjunct to large towns he would probably 
have been laughed at. Yet this is the position to-day. 
Abroad, the ‘‘Zoo’’ is an institution more prized 
even than in England. In Berlin, Paris, Hamburg 
and Amsterdam great sums of money are spent on 
the maintenance of the collections. They are popu- 
lar, and the people are proud of them. 

The reason is not at first obvious, for experience 
has shown that the best results of their establishment 
are not upon the lines expected. The aim with 
which they were first founded was the introduction of 
foreign animals for use and profit, as well as the ex- 
hibition of wild creatures. But in Europe, and 
especially in England, the acclimatization of foreign 
animals for use and profit has made very little ad- 
vance, even with the help of the menageries of learned 
societies. 

In France the vicuna, imported at the instance of 
the Jardin d’Acclimatation, is bred in some of the 
southern departments and in the hills of Auvergne; 
and the ‘‘ secretary bird” has been imported into va- 
rious snake-infected colonies to kill down venomous 
serpents. But the class of Englishmen most ready to 
be interested in such experiments and to pay for 
them,soon realized that their business in that line was 
the exportation of their own pedigree cattle, then 
being bred regardless of cost; then prize pigs, prize 
fowls and other domestic animals, from thoroughbred 
horses to tortoise-shell cats, to other countries, 
rather than the acclimatization of foreign animals in 
their own. Lord Derby and Lord Hill soon found 
that the eland, for instance, was too gross a feeder to 
pay to fat. Lord Stanley, of Alderley, still breeds 
cross-breds between the gazel, of Assam, and High- 
land cattle, and Reeve’s pheasant has been introduced 
into our woods; but that kind of result is not ex- 
pected now from the maintenance of the ‘‘ Zoo.” 

On the other hand, the acclimatization of wild ani- 
mals for pleasure and curiosity has recently become 
very popular in England; and most of those who have 
done so have either been members of the Zoological 
Society, or have worked in a very cordial way with 
the Society. In any case, the Zoological Gardens 
have been of considerable influence in their experi- 

“ments on the border-line between sport and natural 
history. 

Lord Powerscourt, in one of the most beautiful 
parts of the Wicklow Mountains, has thoroughly ac- 
climatized the handsome deer of Japan. They live 
in a little Yosemite Valley, into which a waterfall 370 
feet high tumbles from the hills above. Half adozen 
other parks have been stocked with these deer from 
Powerscourt, all springing from an original two breeds 
and a stag, bought from the famous Mr. Jannach, 
whose business mainly exists as a ‘‘feeder” to zoo- 
logical gardens. More recently Sir Edmund Loden 
has made his fine old park at Leonardslee, in Sussex, 
into a kind of paradise, where some twenty species 
run wild, live and multiply with astonishing results. 
There it was discovered that the Indian antelope 
breeds twice in the year. There, too, the prairie 
dogs made such a huge ‘‘town’”’ that the earth fell 
in and buried half of them; there the beavers made 
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as good a dam as on a Canadian stream, and there 
Japanese deer and kangaroos breed and multiply. 

Lord Rothschild has numbers of kangaroos accli- 
matized in his park at Tring; and the Duke of Bed- 
ford has imported foreign deer, yaks and, more re- 
cently, reindeer, into the grounds of Woburn Abbey. 
At Haggerston Castle, in Northumberland, Mr. Nay- 
lor Leyland has a collection of bison, antelopes and 
large marsupials, which ranks between Leonardslee 
and a private zoological garden. 

These instances represent, in the writer’s opinion, 
what may be called the ‘‘ Zoo of the future,’’ a logic- 
al development of the old-fashioned collection and 
menageries, which may find its complete form in such 
establishments as Corbin Park. But these “ para- 
dises,’’ as the Persians and Greeks would have called 
them, tho presenting charming pictures of the life 
and ways of animals almost in a state of nature, can- 
not replace the comprehensive ‘‘ Zoo.” They can 
only contain harmless animals. The carnivora, most 
of the birds, and all the snakes and reptiles can be 
studied and seen to the greatest advantage in a well- 
kept menagerie. There a naturalist finds opportuni- 
ties for those difficult experiments on the preferences, 
capacities and mental scope of animals, upon which 
much modern theory is based. Darwin, for instance, 
obtained much material for his chapters on the ex- 
pression of emotion in animals by visits to the Lon- 
don Zoo, especially to the monkey house. Later 
Mr. Beddard, the ‘' Projector” of the London Zoo- 
logical Society, was able to try, by actual experiments 
on the birds in the aviaries, whether current theories 
on the ‘‘warning coloration” of insects were cor- 
rect. 

By another experimenter the efficacy of ‘‘ protect- 
ive resemblance’’ was established by turning loose a 
‘protectively colored” butterfly, which mimicked 
one possessed ofa fetid odor, ina cage of tropical 
butterfly-eating birds. They left it to fly about un- 
touched. 

The present writer, much to his surprise, obtained 
a series of results by making trial of animals in the 
gardens with music rendered by different instruments, 
and proved the existence of distinct preferences and 
dislikes for musical sounds. If there had been as 
much in the theory of a ‘‘ simian tongue’’ as was at 
one time supposed, experiment at the Zoological 
Gardens would have confirmed it without a visit to 
the West African jungle. 

From time to time physical discoveries are made by 
experiments at the Zoo—the poisonous nature of the 
bite of the Heloderin lizard, the exact use of the 
pouches of the marsupials, or the swallowing powers 
of the boa-constrictor, which were recently shown in 
the London Zoo by the unrehearsed experiment per- 
formers on one constrictor by another of scarcely 
larger size. Observations of the great drop in tem- 
perature in animals hibernating can be made with 
ease; and lately a very interesting, minute, and in 
some cases dangerous set of observations have been 
made of the eyes and vision of various creatures in the 
London garden. But the limits of purely physical 
experiments are soon reached. It would be almost 
impossible, for instance, to test the lifting power of 
the great raptorial birds in the Zoo, tho it might be 
done ‘if they were flying half-tamed ina park; and 
even the preservation of very rare or vanishing species 
is not the métzer of the Zoological Garden proper. 
Like the last of the great auks, which killed itself by 
swallowing too large a potato in the back yard of the 
doctor’s house at Waterford, your ‘‘ vanishing spe- 
cies” needs space and liberty as well as protection. 
He may multiply his species in a ‘‘ Paradise’’—as the 
bison at Haggerston Castle—but not in a Zoo. 

But if all the possible objects of a zoological gar- 
den discussed above were realized, the results would 
not bé comparable to the benefit derived from the 
exhibition of such varied, beautiful, and unfamiliar 
forms of life to the population of great cities. Tho 
it seems paradox, it is a plain truth, that the appeal 
made to the imagination, the awakening of interest 
and curiosity, the novelty and satisfaction to the eye 
imparted, display of brilliant color and exquisite tex- 
ture in these animal forms, are the use of zoological 
gardens which mainly concerns the public. The 
scientific interest does not in the least suffer from 
these more general considerations. The monotony of 
outside objects, the sameness of the animate life of 
great towns almost demands for the eye the refresh- 
ment of seeing something different, which is, never- 
less, alive. The need for an alternative to brick and 
mortar for the eye to rest on in cities was long ago 
realized, and parks and beautiful gardens have sprung 
up like magic among squares and streets, But wealso 
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need an alternative to the monotony of urban move 

ment and living forms—the men, horses, dogs and spar- 
rows; and this the Zoo affords. Life and movement 
are essential to satisfy the mental want—a museum 
is not an adequate substitute. The writer once found 
the gifted naturalist who is at once President of the 
Royal Zoological Society of London and Director of 
the Museum of Natural History, engaged in the con- 
genial occupation of selecting feathers from the skin 
of an Indian peacock, and arranging them to show 
the growth and gradation of ornament. ‘‘I think,’’ 
said Sir William Flower, ‘‘that a feather is almost the 
most beautiful thing in nature.” So it is; but better 
still is the living bird wearing the feathers. The 
blaze of color of the tropical birds and the Eastern 
pheasants, the tint and texture of fur on a hundred 
oversea beasts, are a satisfaction to the sense of beau- 
ty in which, if too much neglected town-life may in- 
duce absolute atrophy. This view is no esthetic fad. 
There are many large industrial villages and small in- 
dustrial towns in the north of England in whose pop- 
ulation this sense of pleasure is clearly dead or dor- 
mant. New forins of movement are as suggestive as 
novel shapes and colors. Thesubmarine flight of the 
diving birds, the *‘ upward flow’’ of the great snakes 
scaling a tree by what seems merely an act of volition 
independent of physical effort, the shock of the elec- 
tric eel, the birth of gigantic tropical moths—these 
are concrete facts so apart from our experience that 
when actually seen and forced on the mind at first 
hand, indifference vanishes. 

The liking for and kindness toward animals 
is much fostered by the tameness of those in 
the Zoological Gardens. This feeling reacts, and 
brings visitors to the collections. At Amster- 
dam the ‘‘Zoo’’ is without question the most pop- 
ular resort in the capital. It is a social institu- 
tion, combining the beauty of a park, a menagerie 
and a first-class outdoor club, open to all who pay the 
modest entrance fee. The sandy soil, fine trees, and 
the aptitude of the Dutch for looking after ani- 
mals, render the gardens more beautiful and the crea- 
tures more generally healthy and happy than is the 
case on less genial soil. ‘‘ Artzs natura magistra’’ is 
the motto ofthe Amsterdam Zoological Society; and 
the population, mistaking the inscription with a lit- 
eral directness, for the title of the gardens, have chris- 
tened it the ‘‘ Artzs,’” by which name it is known to 
every carandcab driver. Agreatadditionalattraction 
is the marine aquarium added to the collection, in 
which the visitor wanders in what almost constitutes 
a submarine cavern, lighted from above by sunlight 
darting through depths of ever-flowing water. On 
either side are long lines of grottoes in which various 
species of fish, from the herring and turbot of the 
North Sea, to the paradise fish and gorgeous carp 
of Japan and Burma, are swimming on a level with the 
visitor’s eye. Without such an annex the suggestive 
and esthetic side of a zoological garden is incom- 
plete, and its value for the practical teaching of nat- 
ural history limited in one of the most important 
branches, 
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Monopoly and Competition in Railway 
Charges. 


BY PROF, EMORY R. JOHNSON, 
Or THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THERE is, probably, no sentiment more generally 
shared by the American people than is the feeling of 
opposition to all restraints upon the free play of com- 
petitive forces in industry. Combinations in trade 
are feared, and-monopolies are dreaded in all forms 
and in all industries—the extractive, the manufactur- 
ing and the transportation industries alike. At the 
same time, nothing is more certain than the fact that 
the tendency of industrial organization is strongly in 
the direction of larger and larger combinations of 
capital and greater concentration of the control of 
economic effort. Industrial evolution is leading us 
away from and not toward competition. 

The combination of capital and the concentration 
of the control of the productive forces frequently es- 
tablish monopoly conditions, but do not always do 
so. There are two leading and well-known causes for 
the substitution of the large for the small industrial 
enterprise. One is the greater economy of produc- 
tion ona large scale, and the other is the desire of 
the producer to control the prices which the consu- 
mer must pay. Some industrial combinations have 
the power of fixing prices, others do not. Those 
which have are monopolies. This is the sense in which 
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the word monopoly is most generally used, and in the 
“interest of clear thinking it will be best to confine the 
use of the word to that meaning. 

Transportation is a business in which large combi- 
nations of capital are required. Furthermore, rail- 
way managers assert that corporations controlling the 
large and rival railway systems must co-operate. 
They claim that unrestricted competition prevents 
the railway companies from earning fair profits on in- 
vested capital and does not consist with public wel- 
fare. In this contention, the railway managers are 
correct, and are supported by economists generally, 
and especially by those most familiar with American 
railway history. The transportation service is of 
such a nature that its proper performance requires 
co-operation rather than conflict among the agents 
engaged in its service. 

Co-operation among railways is of two distinct 
kinds. One form of co-operation is represented by 
the arrangements which connecting carriers make 
with each other regarding through freight and pas- 
senger traffic. This kind of co-operation is sanc- 
tioned by law and made obligatory upon the railroads. 
The other kind of co-operation is that between rival 
carriers. The chief purpose of the railways in this 
kind of co-operation is to regulate competition in 
rate-making, to stop the practices of discrimination 
which accompany such competition, and to escape 
the unfortunate consequences which have in the past 
resulted from discrimination. The law in this coun- 
try does not sanction this kind of co-operation; in 
other countries it is legal. Whether or not our laws 
should be amended in this respect is a live question 
of much importance. 

Railway co-operation in most frequently opposed, 
because it is thought that the railway companies can 
by association convert the business of transportation 
into a complete monopoly; that they can determine 
the charges which those must pay who secure trans- 
portation services. Ifthe railways by means of asso- 
ciation can actually fix the rates which must be paid 
for their services, they can create a genuine monopo- 
ly. If, however, the forces which determine railway 
rates are really and. unavoidably beyond the control 
of the associated railways, then, no matter how 
many points of similarity with monopolized indus- 
tries the railway business may have, it is incorrect to 
say that they have established a monopoly. 

The purpose of this paper is to show briefly that 
transportation differs from many other indus- 
trial enterprises, for the reason that its nature 
is such that the co-operation or association of 
rival carriers tor the regulation of competition in 
rate-making does not and cannot enable them to 
establish a monopoly control over the prices charged 
for transportation services. In order to determine 
the actual effect which the co-operation of the rail- 
ways in their traffic associations can have on 
rates, it is necessary to analyze the forces which 
really determine railway charges. This analysis will 
show that these forces are competitive and are main- 
ly beyond the control of the railway associations, and 
will also indicate the forms which these competitive 
forces take. 

In analyzing the rate-determining forces, it is nec- 
essary to bear in mind that competition among railways 
to secure traffic may take two general forms: a car- 
rier can strive to attract traffic either by reducing its 
rates below those charged by its rivals, or by giving 
its patrons a better grade of service for the rate 
which its competitors charge for an inferior service. 
Rival railways employ both methods of competition. 
When they unite in associations, it is to regulate com- 
petition in rate-making. The associations do not at- 
tempt to control competition in service, and if they 
did their effort would be futile. 

To what extent do the railway associations, or- 
ganized by competing carriers for the regulations of 
rates, have the power of actually determinining what 
transportation charges shall be? In the first place it 
is to be borne in mind that competition in transpor- 
tation services is not confined.to the kind that is en- 
joyed by the shippers doing business in what are com- 
monly called competitive points, those places that 
are served by two or more carriers—z. ¢., by two or 

more railroads, or by a waterway and one or 
more railroads—bidding against each other for traffic. 
This is one kind of competition, and it is the kind 
whose influence is most obvious. For this reason 


many, perhaps most persons, regard such competi- 
tion as the only one to which railway rates are sub- 
ject, and as the obvious purpose of railway associa- 
tions is to regulate this kind of competition, they 
are thought to establish monopoly conditions in 
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transportation charges. Such a conclusion is errone- 
ous, because agreements among rival carriers as to 
rates do not restrain them from competing with each 
other by improving the service rendered, and also be- 
cause there is another and much more far-reaching 
form of competition whose influence upon rates 
traffic associations are powerless to control. 

‘‘The competition of markets,’’ an expression 
sometimes used by railway managers, is a good name 
for the interaction of the industrial forces which are 
far more powerful in fixing transportation charges 
than are the dicta of railroad officials. The costs of 
operation set the minimum limit below which rates 
can only temporarily go, and in most instances indus- 
trial competition determines the maximum amount of 
the railway charges. The way in which this indus- 
trial competition, or the competition of markets, op- 
erates in this country, may be shown by a few con- 
crete illustrations. Many more will suggest them- 
selves to every reader. 

For historical and economic reasons, known to 
every student of American history, the first railway 
trunk lines of importance that were developed in the 
United States ran in an eastern and western direction. 
It is only recently that important trunk lines have 
been constructed running north and south at right 
angles to the older routes of traffic. From now on 
the great and developing region of the Central West 
will have the option of using either the Atlantic or the 
Gulf ports as gateways for its export and import 
trade. Rates from the Central West to the Atlantic 
cities cannot much exceed those to Galveston, New 
Orleans, Mobile and other Southern ports. Similarly, 
there is now a strong competition between the North 
Central and the North Atlantic States in the markets 
of the Southern States. Water competition compels 
the railroads leading from the North Atlantic States 
to the South to charge as low rates as possible on 
many kinds of traffic, and the railroads connecting 
the North Central with the Southern States are com- 
pelled to give their shippers as good rates as the 
Eastern shippers receive. Unless they do this they 
will lose their traffic. One of the prominent cases 
now pending in the courts is a suit to enforce an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
which the Commission took the ground that the 
shippers of Chicago and Cincinnati were entitled to 
rates on Southern traffic that would enable them to 
compete with the Eastern shippers. 

The instances of industrial competition are so nu- 
merous and well known that it is hardly necessary to 
cite special cases. The Pennsylvania and Virginia 
ccal competes in New England with that from Nova 
Scotia; the various coal-fields west of the Allegha- 
nies compete with each other; the Southern iron and 
Northern iron are competitors. California and Flori- 
da and the Mediterranean countries are all producing 
for markets in our Northern States. The producers 
of American export commodities are competing with 
foreign producers in the markets of the world. The 
cost of goods in the consumers’ market being in part 
determined by transportation charges, the railroads 
serving competing industrial regions are unable to fix 
their rates at will, Industrial competition determines 
what they may charge. 

Industrial competition acts in another way that 
may not be suggested by the foregoing remarks. It 
is generally supposed that as regards rates on local 
traffic, the railways are not subject to the compe- 
tition of another carrier, and can charge the full value 
of the service to the shipper; or, in other words, can 
collect all the shipper will pay rather than not make 
the shipment. This, however, is impossible. In the 
first place, through and local rates must bear a cer- 
tain relation to each other; but, were this not so, the 
fact that the industries in a region served by one rail- 
road are in active competition with those in other re- 
gions served by different railways, compels intelli- 
gent railroad managers to give as favorable local rates 
as possible. If local rates are kept higher on one 
line than they are on others, that road will suffer in 
two ways—the industries along that road will, if they 
are mobile, migrate to industrial regions, where trans- 
portation rates are more favorable. Furthermore, 
capitalists will invest their capital among the roads 
where rates are lowest; and the line that does not 
seek to attract investments, by granting as favorable 
rates as possible, is certain to suffer from a slow de- 
velopment of the region which it serves. Those in- 
dustries in which invested capital is mobile, and those 
that attract the investment of unemployed capital, 
do notinclude all of those that produce commodities 
to be shipped as local traffic. But, as the railway com- 
panies are compelled to classify their freight, and put 
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like kinds into the same class, and are forbidden by 
law to discriminate against particular classes of 
freight, the effects of the industrial competition refer- 
red to are widely extended. 

Railroads are frequently spoken of as natural 
monopolies. The term expresses a partial truth, but 
may easily convey a wrong meaning. Railways find 
that unregulated competition in rate-making results 
in discriminations which are injurious to shippers, 
travelers, and the public generally, and in practices 
which make it impossible for the companies to secure 
net revenues that remunerate invested capital and 
make possible the proper development of transporta- 
tion facilities. In consequence, they tend to unite to 
regulate competition. If they are, for this reason, to 
be called natural monopolies, we must understand 
that monopoly in this instance does not mean what it 
is usually understood to mean—the power of fixing 
prices at the point of maximum net profits. Railway 
charges are mainly fixed by competitive forces which 
the railroads cannot control by association. The 
railway possesses many of the characteristics which 
are essential to the establishment of a monopoly, but 
it lacks one very necessary condition—the power to 
control the competitive forces that fix the prices 
which may be exacted. Nor do the railway compa- 
nies secure the power to fix rates by uniting in traffic 
associations. 

Both of the two forms of co-operation among rail- 
ways are to be desired. The kind of co-operation 
which is now illegal ought to be permitted, because it 
is essential to economy of management and to the 
prevention of discriminations. The railways and the 
Government-are both anxious to stop discriminations; 
neither will succeed until the railways are permitted 
by law to co-operate for the regulation of competition 
in rate-making. Since the decision of the Supreme 
Court thatthe Anti-Trust Law of 1890 has made all 
forms of railway associations illegal, we shall not be 
long, if the thought of this paper be true, in realizing 
the necessity of exempting railways from the opera- 
tion of that law. 


Home Missions and Debt. 


BY J. H. ECOB, D.D. 


Few subjects demand a more thoughtful, even 
reverent handling than this. The interests involved 
lie so near the heart of the Church and are in them- 
selves of so vitala nature, that only a faithful and 
loving hand should be allowed to touch them; yet 
for this very reason the loving hand should be faith- 
ful. It has been my sad duty to serve as a member 
of the State Home Missionary Committee during the 
past year. I have been called to few more mournful 
tasks in my life. Again and again the word came 
from New York: ‘‘ No new work; no enlargement of 
old work; everything must be cut down to the lowest 
figure.’’ Then we must go over and over again that 
list of poor little struggling churches, manned by 
brave, patient men and women, cutting off ten dol- 
lars here, twenty-five or fifty there from salaries that 
were down to the quick already. The cries of pain 
and dismay that came in from the fields in response 
to this merciless process are heart-breaking as the 
cries of the wounded after a battle. But what can 
be done with an ‘‘empty treasury’’ and the debt 
piling up hopelessly month after month ? 

Now, if this were an acute disease, we all could 
brace our hearts against its temporary pain and bear 
it. But alas, it is chronic! When, by a tremendous 
effort, the debt on the Board is paid off, the echoes of 
our doxology hardly die away before the old under- 
tone sets in, ‘‘receipts at the treasury falling off.” 
There must be some constant cause for this constant 
condition. I am quite sure we will not find the cause 
to be popular dissatisfaction with the administration 
of our missionary societies. It may be true that 
greater economy of service is demanded; that sala- 
ries and office expenses are out of proportion to in- 
come; but feeling at this point among intelligent peo- 
ple (and they are the givers) is not wide-spread and 
profound enough to be assigned as the cause of this 
persistent condition of debt. If we have efficient 
work we must have able men. I believe the Church 
is only happy to deal with them generously. No, 
the cause, whatever it is, must be general and per- 
sistent. I believe it to be just this: the Church has 
lost faith in its system of denominational missions. 
The cry of debt is heard at the treasury of every one 
of the denominations. Thoughtful men and women 
in all branches of the Church have come by common 
enlightenment of opinion to see that our present sys- 
tem is not only wasteful of men and money, but is 
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proving to be positively destructive of the higher 
social interests of our new communities. 

Consider, for example, the wastefulness of the de- 
nominational systém in this State of Colorado. Let 
it be distinctly understood that this State is in no 
wise exceptional. Our State missionaries, 1 know 
them, are faithful, able, laborious, godly men. They 
are victims of the system. The Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Christians 
have separate systems of missions. The Catholics 
and Episcopalians have their own peculiar State work. 
The two latter denominations are not considered in 
this article. Five State missionaries are busy travel- 
ing over the State looking after denominational in- 
terests. One good man with an assistant could do 
all the work; but it must be remembered that these 
men do not have separate parts of the State assigned 
them, but they follow each other in the same track. 
Let us take aconcrete case. Here isa little village 
of four hundred inhabitants. It ‘‘has a future.’’ Ac- 
cordingly all the denominations are eager to get a 
foothold there. We find a Congregational church of 
fifteen members, a Methodist church of twelve mem- 
bers, a Baptist church of twenty members, a Presby- 
terian church of six members, a Christian church of 
three members; and very likely the place is visited by 
an Episcopalian and a Catholic priest who hold serv- 
ices occasionally in private houses. This is no un- 
common case. Five or six State missionaries are em- 
ployed to look atter this little hamlet. They come in 
Indian file, treading upon one another’s heels. One 
man could do the work as well. The salaries of 
these men with their expenses average two thousand 
dollars a year. That is a very conservative estimate. 
Here on this one item is an expenditure of twelve or 
fifteen thousand dollars where three or four would be 
ample. Then each of these forlorn little churches 
must have a pastor. Here again is a waste of men 
and money, five or six fold above what is either neces- 
sary or beneficent. Then comes the question of 
housing these little churches. This is, if anything, the 
most exasperaring part of the problem. Instead of 
one commodious, well-appointed house of worship 
which would meet the demands of so smalla com- 
munity, and at the same time compel their admiration 
and respect, we have three or four, possibly five or 
six wretched little structures, that are a travesty on 
the name of church. Here likewise the waste is 
manifold. 

Back of this material loss in men and money lie the 
deeper spiritual injuries to this community. At the 
very heart of its communal life division and wicked 
competition are instituted. The religion of Christ 
comes as a minister of disintegration, debate and pet- 
tiness. Back of this lies a deeper curse. This little 
community, broken into helpless fragments, must 
hang for years upon the charity of others. The peo- 
ple are pauperized at the very altars of their worship. 

Now if one wishes to see the condition of the West 
he has but to multiply this typical case by thousands 
and tens of thousands. It is my deliberate judgment 
that the West is as badly overchurched as the East. 
The work of the next ten years ought to be that of 
thinning out churches rather than planting more. To 
appreciate that statement we need only recall the ex- 
perience of the famous Yalé Band. Word went out 
that a number of the choicest young men of the grad- 
uating class of Yale Seminary had offered themselves 
to the Board of Home Missions with the express un- 
derstanding that they were to be sent into the desti- 
tute regions of the West. The religious press rang 
with praises for this devoted band. Glowing prophe- 
cies for the future of Home Missions filled the air. 
The story was rehearsed joyfully in the churches. 

What was the sequel? Two of these young heroes 
were sent to the Pacific slope. One of them was as- 
signed to a forlorn little church which was struggling 
for the breath of life with four or five other forlorn 
little churches in the forlorn little town. Hewas no 
more needed there than he was on Fifth Avenue in 
New York. In the bitterness of his soul he published 
his protest. One of the officers of an allied society 
said to me: ‘‘ That letter cost us thirty thou- 
sand dollars.” There lies a logical genesis for your 
missionary debts. I have recently interviewed the 
other young man. Heassured me that he had a pre- 
cisely simifar fate. He was set to fight a fruitless, 
worthless denominational battle in a little place 
which was already churched to death. A 
State missionary recently assured me that he 
had known of several instances where churches 
had been formed of two members. Four is considered 
a fair number, and eight or ten is thought to bea 
‘*most promising field.” These State missionaries 
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are placed in a false position. They must look after 
the interests of their denomination in the State. The 
Home Board expects it. The Home Board itself is 
in a false attitude, for it must make a good showing 
to the churches. The churches are in the same false 
relations to their sister churches; for must they not 
hold their own in the great denominational fight ? 
So the wasteful, destructive, immoral warfare goes on. 

Intelligent men and women in all denominations, 
those who read, think, travel and give, are becoming 
more and more widely acquainted with this condition 
of things and are accordingly giving with a growing 
reluctance, and sometimes with a bitter consciousness 
that perhaps after all it may be even a ‘‘ wicked dol- 
lar.’” You may whip such people into line again and 
again to make a grand rally and pay off the debt. 
The amount of patience (or inertia) in the average 
conscience is astounding. But unless you can some- 
how change that fundamental conviction that the 
whole system is false and wasteful our missionary 
boards will have to subsist by this intermittent gal- 
vanism rather than by the generous vitality of a true 
inspiration, 

This condition of ‘: growing indifference’’ and 
‘‘constant debt” is an imperative demand upon the 
churches for reformation of the present system. No 
slight changes in administration or retrenchment in 
official expenses will go to the bottom of the trouble. 
The confidence of the churches must be restored so 
that true religious enthusiasm may rest upon solid 
conviction. Few men care to put money into a 
scheme whose very right of existence is in question. 
Has not the time come when we shall demand that 
our interdenominational ‘flirtations’’ and inane 
‘‘exchange of curtesies’’ shall give place to serious 
business arrangements by which this great common 
work of the Church of Christ can be based on sound 
economic and religious principles? Is it not time 
that the common Christian sentiment of the best 
men and women in all the denominations should take 
the lead instead of this worn-out jingo policy of the 
extreme denominationalists ? 


Denver, Cot. 


Heard and Seen in Spain. 
BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN, 


THE tinkling of bells sets the peaceful landscape of 
the valley to pastoral music as the sun drops behind 
the inclosing Pyrenees. It is the event of the day in 
Burguete, the home-coming of the milk goats, They 
appear at the lower end of the village street in serried 
array, flank jostling flank; but the dispersion is im- 
mediate, stimulated by the calls of women and the 
shouts of children, every caéra has trotted into her 
stable through the open doorway and along the stone- 
paved hall of her owner’s dwelling, before the old 
goatherd’s long, pointed staff, peaked cap, shaggy 
overalls and leather leggins have emerged successively 
from under the brow of the hill. 

One evening I heard a passing peasant call to him: 

‘*Cabrero, don’t forget that to-morrow is the first 
of the month.”’ 

With a scornful upward toss of his chin the old 
man answered: 

«« Por Dios, hombre, why do you trouble yourself to 
tell me that? Don’t you know that if I forget Junta- 
menté will remember ?”’ 

««Juntamente is wiser than most men, isn’t she, 
Cabrero?” interposed the landlord of the fonda. 

The goatherd’s eyes twinkled as he said: 

«« She is wiser than most goats, and that is a long 
day’s journey higher up the hill, than to say she 
knows more than a man.” 

Juntamente’s fame was the outgrowth of a legacy. 
A childless old peasant had willed his possessions to 
a couple of neighbors who had been kind to him in 
his last illness; but some informality in the testament 
left the ownership of the goat in doubt; each of the 
legatees claimed her. Now, there was neither law- 
yer nor court in the pueblo; instead there was only 
an old man, who combined the duties of schooimas- 
ter with that of unpaid public adviser. The contest- 
ants went to him in turn for counsel. Having heard 
both sides, the master appointed an hour after high 
mass on the following Sunday when both men should 
meet him at the schoolhouse to hear his decision. 
He is then reported to have said: 

‘Pedro, in my judgment the goat is yours; but you 
have no money to fee the judge, and you will certainly 
lose your case if you gotolaw.’’ Then, turning to 
the other man, he added: ‘Jose, you have no right 
to the animal; but I know you have a little money put 

away, and therefore you can gain her by litigation; 
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but your expenses in attending the court in Pamplona, 
your lawyer’s fees, and your fee to the judge will be 
twice as much as the beast is worth.” 

Both peasants fumbled with the folds of their Sun- 
day blouses and looked uneasy. 

‘*Now,’’ continued the schoolmaster, ‘‘I propose 
that you own her alternately, each taking her for one 
month. When she kids, kill the kid and divide the 
meat equally between you, Inthis way you will each 
be the richer by half a goat, while if you go to law 
you will each be the poorer by a whole one.”’ 

The Spanish peasant’s passions are quickly in- 
flamed, but his brain works slowly. The maestro’s 
advice was discussed by the assembled men of the vil- 
lage before a final determination was reached, Pedro, 
who had been confirmed in his opinion of his rights, 
naturally wishing to argue the question with his op- 
ponent. 

The maestro’s criticism of judicial methods was not 
disputed. That the law is the rich man’s friend and 
the poor man’s oppressor is an article of the peasant’s 
faith. Indeed, in much higher circles than the as- 
sembly at Burguete, it is openly and cynically as- 
serted that the courts decide in favor of the heaviest 
purse, and the advocate who takes your case may ask, 
more or less openly, ‘‘ How much can you give to 
bribe the judge?’’ When Pedro finally decided to 
yield to the inevitable, the goat passed into the dual 
ownership, and was named /untamente (jointly) by 
public acclamation. The transfer takes place the first 
day of each month, and the caérero affirms that Jun- 
tamente has never failed to recognize the date. 
Should you endeavor to dispute the possibility of such 
wisdom, he looks at you with pity for your ignorance, 
and says, ‘‘ You know nothing of goats. I am seven- 
ty years old, and I’ve lived with them since I was a 
pequinito, and went with my father to herd the 
flocks.”’ 

The Guardia Civil, a body of men especially cher- 
ished by the Government, is really the custodian of 
the public peace in Spain. He is neither soldier nor 
police, but partakes of the nature of both. His de- 
cision is rarely disputed; in fact, it is he who forms 
the connecting-link between the peasant and that 
mysterious power, the law. Every pueblo has two of 
them; they are always stationed in pairs. A little 
incident occurring in the village manifested the auto- 
cratic power with which they are invested. 

It was an afternoon in August. Old Pepita had 
stationed herself near the church door with her basket 
of garbanzos (a common pea much eaten by the 
peasants), and her open tray, already partially filled 
with pennies. Wherever the hillsides afforded level 
space the surface had been rolled hard and firm in 
anticipation of the harvest, and now all the village, 
with its horses and oxen, was treading out the grain. 
The street seemed deserted. Pepita roused herself to 

say a prayer before the high altar, leaving her wares 
and her pennies unguarded. On her return the tray 
was bare, a pile of coppers, amounting in all to about 
fifteen cents, had disappeared. The old woman ap- 
pealed to the gwardza, and a search for the culprit was 
at once instituted. Burguete is near one of the 
mountain passes leading into France, and from its situ- 
ation is liable to visits from various orders of tramps 
anxious to avoid the custom-houses along the regular 
route. One of these gentry happening to pass through 
the village the day of the theft was arrested on sus- 
picion and whipped severely to force a confession. As 
nothing but a denial could be wrung from him an- 
other vagrant was arrested and subjected to the same 
treatment, with the same result. It was eventually 
discovered that a small boy, hidden behind the church 
tower, had been the culprit. There was no redress 
for the men; they expected none, and would have 
been incredulous if told they were entitled to any. 
Amazed at the indifference with which this act of 
tyranny was received, I expressed my own indigna- 
tion. 

‘«What would you?’’ was the reply, with a gesture 
intended to throw the responsibility of the act upon 
the world at large. ‘‘ They were worthless fellows; 
doubtless they have done other evil deeds if not this 
one.” 

An Englishman, for many years a resident in the 
Peninsula, tells me he has seen so many instances of 
the maladministration of justice, that they no longer 
excite surprise; but he has never ceased to be amazed 
at the apathy with which they are submitted to by all 
classes of the people. Occasionally a newspaper calls 
attention to some case of flagrant imposition. 

A peasant, native of a neighboring pueblo, had 
been for many years housemaid in the family of an 
acquaintance of mine in Madrid. Receiving only 
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three dollars a month wages, she had nevertheless 
contrived to save enough money to purchase a bit of 
land near her birthplace. The preliminary arrange- 
ments having been concluded, old Conception, radiant 
at the prospect of spending her remaining days among 
the friends of her youth, completed the requirements 
of the law, by depositing the purchase money with 
the Juez civil. Then followed postponements and 
delays, until finally she was informed that the sale 
could not take place, as the creditors of the would-be 
seller, had laid claim to the property, and all of her 
deposited purchase money had been spent in investi- 
gating the justice of theirdemands! The old woman 
fell into the apathy of despair, feeling herself utterly 
unable to cope with a Government official; but her 
former employer took it up and the matter was car- 
ried to another tribunal. Here it was decided that 
the unjust judge should be required to make restitu- 
tion. But the application was fruitless, the man 
with whom Conception had deposited her money was 
no longer presiding, and his successor pleaded igno- 
rance of the transaction. Thecourtsclaimed to have 
no further jurisdiction. Conception returned to her 
duties as housemaid with health and spirits impaired 
by the annihilation of a life-cherished hope, and the 
Juez civil was not even punished by an aroused public 
opinion. Sefior L gave a short account of the 
case to The Liberal, which in publishing it added a 
line or two of editorial, ending with 





‘‘ This is the method in which law metes out justice to 
the poor in Spain.’’ 

That docile honest mass of humanity, known as the 
people, who form the thrashing-floor for the personal 
aspirations of each succeeding dynasty, regard the 
law as they do the elements, an inexorable power nei- 
ther to be piacated nor evaded. This, however, is a 
condition of long standing, to which other and much 
greater evils have been added during the past two 
years. 

I have no words in which to describe the reigning 
chaos. It is as if all the elements of discord had united 
to overwhelm this unhappy nation. A Government 
struggling haughtily and desperately for its own ex- 
istence, and hesitating at no expedient to maintain its 
supremacy, from the falsification of records to the 
open flouting of the decisions of the people. A con- 
stantly multiplying series of wordy factions, whose 
aspect changes from night to morning; says the Her- 
aldo: 

‘* Vice versé statesmen these, whose only political lug- 
gage is a nostrum more or less sugar-coated, to be ad- 
ministered to Cuba, ‘when she shall have yielded to 
the force of Spanish arms and—generosity.’”’ 

But perhaps the man who meets with most secret 
sympathy from his audience is he who, opposing 
autonomy altogether, states his reason frankly. I 
quote from the printed report: 

‘*T warn you that should autonomy once be granted 
to Cuba, Spanish officials will there no longer find re- 
munerativeemployment. It is not worth while tospend 
millions of money and sacrifice thousands of lives merely 
to preserve a nominal sovereignty which will be of no 
practical benefit.” 

Apropos of this sentiment, I heard a woman ask a 
bright little chap, the other day, what he intended 
to do when he grew to be a man; instead of the ex- 
pected ‘‘ matador, or dulce vendor,” the boy surprised 
the company and embarrassed his mother by reply- 
ing: 

‘«] mean to be a Government clerk in Cuba and get 
rich like my papa.” 

Perhaps the present condition of the country could 
not be better expressed than in the words of that 
sympathetic delineator of Spanish character, Eusebio 
Blasco. Comparing the Spain of to-day with that of 
two centuries ago, when the nation lay dying under 
the overthrow of its liberties, the destruction of its 
land and naval forces, and the poverty and apathy of 
its people, he says: 

‘*Now, as then, our liberties are invaded, our navy 
is ineffective; our traffic is in the hands of foreigners. 
Now, as then, death has entered the nation, the Goy- 
ernment and the people through bad administration, 
wars, loans, taxes, a bigoted clergy and the incredible 
indifferences and inaction of public opinion.” 

I might supplement these generalities by instances 
of individual suffering; of gaunt laborers whose tools 
have been sold for bread; of bands of haggard women 
who assault the shops and bakeries, demanding food 
for their starving children; of thousands of +e- 
patriated soldiers, exhausted by Climate, disease and 
wounds, whose pensions are mere promises to pay, 
drawn upon a bankrupt treasury, and whose'return- is 
an added weight of misery laid upon the destitution 
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already existing. But why continue? The nation is’ 


to-day engaged in a struggle for bread, with to-mor- 
row’s maintenance an unsolvable problem. 

The number of beggars in Madrid is beyond calcu- 
lation; they impede your progress in the street unless 
your heart is steeled alike against real misery and 
whining imposture. A short time since some cruel 
joker inserted in a morning newspaper an announce- 
ment that all persons calling before a given hour at a 
certain street and number would receive a loaf of 
bread. It is estimated that more than two thousand 
poor creatures had assembled on the spot before the 
time indicated. When the miserable hoax was dis- 
covered the ‘‘ Meritorious,’’as the Guarda are called, 
had to be summoned to prevent a riot. 

There is another kind of repatriation little in keep- 
ing with the much-vaunted Spanish chivalry. Mili- 
tary honors have been lavished upon the officers in 
Cuba and the Philippines, coveted promotion has been 
quickly attained, and, satiated with titles and decora- 
tions, many a man has obtained leave of absence to 
eajoy his glories in the mother country. The return 
of these warriors has excited much comment. 

La Epoca, a Government-inspired organ, suggests 
a remedy by advising that, until the conclusion of the 
campaigns, all rewards be held in the nebulous con- 
dition of promise only, thus insuring continuance at 
the seat of war, ‘‘and putting an end to this shame- 
ful desertion of comrades who remain to face the 
enemy.” 

Do not think from this account that all the world 
here is in want and sorrow; there are always cakes 
and ale for some people. There are still castanets 
and guitars, lotteries and bull-fights and saints’ days, 
with their attendant fiestas. But with rare exceptions 
the Church alone retains its wealth unimpaired. The 
Holy Week processions in Seville this spring were 
sumptuous exhibitions of ecclesiastical pomp. Many 
a Virgin’s treasury contains jewels whose price would 
feed a colony of paupers. The magnificently arrayed 
equestrian statue of Santiago, which was carried 
through the streets during the week of fiestas held in 
his honor the last of July, bore a sword studded with 
gems pronounced of inestimable value. 

I received a letter from Pamplona recently which 
would not be worth quoting if it were only an expres- 
sion of individual opinion; but the writer is one of 
those charming Spanish women, indolent, graceful, 
vivacious, who adores her children, leaves her hus- 
band to think for her, and can be counted on to echo 
the sentiments of her surroundings. She writes: 

Pocr Zspaia! Are we to continue going from bad 
to worse always? First it was Maceo’s death that was 
to bring peace, and then it was the reformas, and now 
every one has been saying that your country intends to 
buy Cuba. But it seems as if that hope were to come 
to nothing, like all the others that have been held out 
to us since this odious war began. If you were to buy 
it, it would not mortify our hidalgo pride half as much 
as if we were forced to give it up to those horrid rebels. 

The Sefiora then diverges to give a glowing de- 
scription of Sarasate and his divine ‘‘jotas.’’ The 
great violinist is a native of Pamplona, and annually, 
in July, onthe anniversary of St. Firmin, patron of 
the city, he returns to celebrate the occasion by a 
series of concerts given gratuitously. He is adored 
by his fellow-townspeople, and received with a de- 
monstrative enthusiasm which culminates in delirious 
excitement when he renders the national dance, the 
*s4ota:” 

Before concluding her letter the writer refers with 
a kind of petulance to the subject of her previous 
complaints. She says: 

I wish some catastrophe could overtake our politi- 
cal factions which would make them think or talk less 
of poor old Spain’s glorious past, and more of her mis- 
erable present. Let us have peace on any terms, before 
we become a nation of cripples and beggars. 


Maprip, Spain. 


Object-Lessons in Stockholm. 
BY W. S. HARWOOD, 

In one large white building in the main grounds of 
the International Fair, I had to-day a peculiarly in- 
teresting exhibition of the disposition to place before 
one in tangible form that which in other climes and 
under other conditions might be told in print or pic- 
ture. This building is the Bzbliske Galleriet, or gal- 
lery ofthe Bible. You enter a narrow, dark passage- 
way, and you can see nothing but the dim outlines of 
the room incased in black cloth, and far up toward 
the ceiling the faint glow of a taper. 

It is the life of Christ you are to see in this object- 
lesson series; and he who is not moved or at least 
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imptessed by these sacred tableaux must be dead in- 
deed to the influences of the most wonderful life of 
the ages. 

It takes a few moments to accustom yourself to the 
strange surroundings. You have left behind you the 
cheer and the sunshine and the wondrous blue sky of 
Sweden and the picturesque buildings and the more 
picturesque people, and youare silent and alonein the 
darkness. 

And yet it is not all darkness, for at the further 
end of a long, narrow hall, or passageway, you see a 
light, the keen scintillations of a star, and the soft 


‘ glow of acandle illumining the interior of a stable; 


you are seeing the wondrous star and the divine 
cradle of Bethlehem. You are seeing it? Yes; for 
while these are but figures of wax and the artistic ac- 
cessories of man, yet beyond these you see with the 
inner eye that which these so subtly represent. 

You stand in stillness; you are hardly aware that 
there are other forms moving about you with soft 
step and solemn faces; you are in the presence of 
your own thoughts, and the world has left you alone. 
So on you pass, through a long series of tableaux, the 
child Christ before his wise elders, the man Christ, 
his entry into Jerusalem, the scene with the erring 
woman, the affrighted money-changers, the last sad 
supper. You are moved by something more than the 
delicate art and the tender, sympathetic posing of 
the figures; something more than the reverential 
hand of him who has placed the Savior so tenderly 
before you appeals to you; it is beyond the art, some- 
thing which has home in your heart. 

Then on from the last supper to the agony of the 
garden, to the tauntings of the Jews, to the stern 
Pilate, to the cross with its awful frame showing 
dimly in the twilight, to the empty tomb; and then 
to the after-scene of his life, the one marking the 
ascension epoch in the world’s history. 

You come out into the fresh, free air once more and 
leave these powerfully placed figures of wax behind 
you; but you have been nearer to the Christ than you 
were—perhaps you shall feel nearer than ever before. 

Not far away stands another building, quaint of 
architecture and lofty of front. It is the Bzologzskan 
Museet, the only museum of its kind and compass in 
the world. In a high, circular room, beautifully 
lighted, is displayed in its native habitat, and under 
its native conditions, the animal life of Scandinavia. 
From the lower gallery you may see the large and 
small game of the forest; every flying and creeping 
thing; all the vast number of birds, with their especial 
trees and their nests of eggs; the deer and the elk and 
the bear, the sparrow and the beaver and the seagull, 
all in a panoramic view before you; and all so capitally 
arranged that your eye is not disturbed by their prox- 
imity. 

Above the first gallery is a second one, where a 
wider sweep is obtained, and where the gulls and the 
eagles have freer play. The background has been ad- 
mirably painted in consonance with the general note 
of the landscape below, and in harmony at each point 
with the animals and birds that belong in each par- 
ticular zone of those northern nations. On the recent 
afternoon when I visited the museum a band of school 
children was present, under their teacher, learning 
from this large object-lesson what they could not 
learn from their text-books. 

In a certain sense this whole fair is an object-lesson. 
It illustrates the character of these Northland people— 
a character quite different from our own; it shows the 
picturesque and the stable, and the progressive in 
their national life; it gives one a new and broader 
view of their life and their possibilities. The exposi- 
tion grounds give a fine opportunity for the display 
of the unique in construction, for there are all the 
manifold characteristic of lake and river, forest and 
open, hill and dale. The grounds, situated on an 
island, are, in large measure, a great park, and, in 
the division known as Skansen, permanent. Here 
there is an exposition of many of the present-day 
animals of Sweden, with some of the larger and more 
interesting birds, all alive; while quaint old houses, 
some of them of great age, reaching back almost to 
Viking days, brought bodily from distant provinces, 
illustrate the peasant life of the past. In any one of 
these green old buildings you shall find material that 
will give you much to think about. The life of the 
peasantry of two and three hundred years ago is 
here—how they ate and slept, what they wore, how 
they cooked their food, the way they garnered their 
grain, and tilled their fields, and brewed their beer; 
the tokens of the monstrous drafts of the same beer 
seen in the strangest wooden and earthen mugs; the 
peculiar household utensils, the massive carved chests, 
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and the more massive oaken sideboards—the enumer- 
ation can but give an impression. 

' One is bewildered by the variety and the intense 
individuality of the-volumes of the present-day peas- 
ants seen in Skansen. And when one considers the 
life of these people and takes note of the undertone 
“of sadness heard, or, to change the figure, seen, in so 
much of their lives, it is difficult to harmonize this 
passionate love for brilliant colors with the subdued 
quality of the peasant life. Perhaps it is not quite 
true*to the people to call them subdued, for certainly, 
for a monarchy, they are a free people; but one who 
comes from the brightness and, with all our wo, the 
national cheeriness of America, must be struck with 
the intense silence of these people. In a fortnight’s 
time I have heard but one workman laugh in the city 
of Stockholm, and I have passed many of them—and 
he was laughing drunk. And as for a ringing Ameri- 
can whistle, I don’t believe it was ever heard by these 
sober-faced men. 

But however one may account for it, the cos- 
tumes seen in the out-of-door Skansen museum 
are brilliantly picturesque—quite beyond descrip- 
tion. The most striking colors are mingled by 
the women in their dress—reds for the bodice, or even 
a startling green, red and blue and yellow and white 
and black in alternate tiny stripes found in the long 
aprons, brown or blue or purple or black for skirts, 
with pure white at the throat, and on the head, where 
the dainty lace capsare worn. Where the close-fitting 
caps are in vogue the colors are red or a dark blue, 
the latter a round, pointed cap, havinga facing of 
narrow red. 

The garb of the men is picturesque and brilliant— 
many of the same colors worn by the women appearing 
in quite as striking juxtaposition in the costumes of the 
men. You are rather of the opinion that these yel- 
low knee-breeches of thick, stiff elk-skin, or these red 
vests, or these long red-bound coats, the low-crowned 
black hats, with their ribbon-bands of scarlet, the 
rosets at the knees, and all the quaint ‘‘ fixings’’ that 
have been put on—ywu are rather of the opinion these 
must be show peasants, as you see them dancing some 
of the queer country figures or marching in distinctly 
stately processions. But just as you are sure of this 
along comes a man and his wife and his daughter 
and son, stained with the dust of long traveling, per- 
haps from beyond the Arctic Circle, and bearing in 
their faces the unmistakable evidences of provincial 
life, the precise counterpart in garb of the ones you 
have seen before. 

An object-lesson, if you will permit the return to 
the figure, of peculiar interest is the section of the 
exposition devoted to a reproduction of the Stockholm 
of three hundred years ago. It is called Gamla 
Stockholm, Old Stockholm. One may spend days in 
a study of this quaint feature of the Exposition, with 
its queer, narrow streets, its chain-fastened draw- 
bridge, its ancient cannon, its marketplace, the odd 
little shops where the occupations of the former cen- 
turies are in vogue, its cramped little printing-office, 
crude and primitive, and everywhere, mingling with 
the bright-garbed peasants from Skansen, the men 
and women of the far past, burghers and varders, 
bowmen and spearmen and gunners, a fascinating 
mingling of the ancient and the modern picturesque. 

And I have found little laughter on the walls of the 
well-stocked art gallery of the exposition. Laughter 
mayhap has no important place in art—we will leave 
that tothe critics; but one could wish there were 
more of cheer and brightness, less of the subdued and 
more of the joyful, more merriment and less moan, 
more sunlight and less of the drear night. Especially 
in the strong canvases of Norway are these low tones 
seen, and many ofthe subjects of the more important 
canvases deal with some sad scene in human life. 

It would be but natural, I suppose, that the rugged 
coast and the low tones of the mountains and, above 
all, the darkness of the drear, sunless winter-time 
should have their influence on the painters as well as 
on the peasants. Inthe Swedish section, especially 
in scenes from the gay city of Stockholm or from 
the country places, there is a brighter note of color; 
but even here there is much that is mournful rather 
than cheering. 

The work which is being done by these Swedish 
and Norwegian and Danish and Russian painters is 
peculiarly virile. Perhaps it lacks in cultivation as 
compared with the beautiful canvases one sees in the 
French and American exhibit; but one must bear in 
mind that whatever else Paris gives to the world she 
gives it as does no other city, its art, and these French 
and American painters know not only how to paint, 
but they know how to draw. 
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There are about two thousand canvases, bronzes, 
marbles and casts of great works in the collection— 
nota great collection numerically, but great in its 
representativeness, so to speak, of the best in the art 
life of these countries. The man in America who 
knows only of Sweden or Norway through what he 
sees in the habitat of the scrubbing-woman or the 
farm-hand should spend an hour in this gallery, to 
say nothing about a lifetime in the literature and 
science of these countries, and go away a wiser man. 
We have in America added to ourselves much that is 
strong and strenghtening in the life of the people by 
the infusion of the blood of the North; but we are 
far too apt to place all who live in these countries 
in one class and to lose sight of the fact that these 
nations are leaders in the best of modern life. 

And where shall we go to be more delightfully 
treated than in this fair, rare city of Stockholm? 
They do not stop to ask you whether you are a duke 
or a president or a writer or a mechanic or a Croesus 
—it is enough for them, these curteous people, from 
the king to the chambermaids, to know that you do 
not speak the language—what can they do for you? 
And it is a sincere desire to help you, too; and when 
once the favor is granted, the granter is away even 
before you can say your thanks. 

I had been making a photograph of the King’s 
Pavilion on the main grounds, and carelessly dropped 
atiny screw which held the camera in place. I had 
gone blocks away from the place, not knowing I had 
lost the screw, and entered a building in another part 
of the grounds when a young soldier came hurriedly 
up to me, gave me the military salute, handed me 
the screw which I had dropped, and before I could 
find a phrase in which tothank him he had wheeled 
and was off with the swinging strides of the regular. 
Again and again, not only on the exposition grounds 
but in the city proper, this universal curtesy, rising 
into what one might call a polite solicitude, has come 
to me in such sincere manner it has given genuine 
delight. 

But one who has seen the tremendous progress of 
a sensible temperance reform in his own country, 
which is slowly but surely lifting the weak and making 
the strong to see their danger—such an one cannot 
but look askance and with apprehension at the drink 
habit in Sweden, as shown in her cities. I suppose 
some easy-going Swede would argue that the beer 
and other liquors the people drink are pure, that the 
people do not drink as rapidly or ‘‘ treat’’ as danger- 
ously as in the United States; and I doubt not there 
are other arguments to be presented. But you may 
go for weeks at a time to these city restaurants— 
everybody patronizes cafés and restaurants more or 
less—and never see a man, woman or child drinking 
anything, outside of tea or coffee, but liquor. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Fine Arts. 
Some of the Poet-Artists. 
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BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE earliest American poet-artist on our list is Rem- 
brandt Peale, to whom Washington sat so often for 
his portrait; and we still sing his charming song be- 
ginning: 

“Oh, don’t be sorrowful, darling, 
Oh, don’t be sorrowtul, pray; 
For taking the year together, my dear, 
There’s never more night than day.” 


Washington Allston, one of the American painters of 
even greater reputation in England than at home, a pre- 
cursor of our brilliant American colony now so hand- 
somely recognized in London, wrote poems filled with 
that romantic melancholy once in fashion. His por- 
trait of his daughter Rosalie, which belongs, does it 
not? to the Boston Art .Museun, is reflected in a poem 
of the same name quoted in the catalog. 

A delightfully free and spirited nature poem, describ- 
ing the sketching ground of the Paris student, is among 
the productions of Christopher P. Cranch, a most cul- 
tured gentleman, a son of Chief-Justice Cranch: 


‘‘ The lights and shadows of long ago 
In the grand old Forest of Fontainebleau 
Go with me still wherever | go. 
They wake me again to the painters’ moods, 
They take me back to the wonderful woods, 
The wild, dream-haunted solitu jes.” 

Mr. W. J. Linton, who came to this country in the 
prime of life, and through his mastery of white line did 
much to place American wood-engraving in the front 
rank, is almost equally well known as poet and critic. 
Upon his eighty-third birthday, some years since, he 
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sent to intimate friends his beautiful ‘‘ U/tima Verba’ 
containing the lines: 
“‘T stand beside the ever during sea, 
In which I think is no such thing as waste, 
Content to linger and prepared for haste 
As the great Finger beaconeth to me. 


“Say these few words if any o’er my grave, 
Whether dispraise or honor mark my name; 
He hoped at least some quiet place to claim 
Among the Cheerful and beside the Brave.” 

The sculptor Story published a portfolio of verses, as 
well as his delightful studio talks. The lines upona 
type of modern poet are full of whimsical humor: 

“‘ He loves but the quaint and the old, 
He dares not be simple and bold, 
And he ponders his words and rhymes 
And his delicate tinkle of chimes, 
And strives to be deep and intense.” 

Thomas Ball, who made the fine equestrian Washing- 
ton in Boston, did not deceive himself as to his poet- 
ical ability; but to prove that if rhyming constituted 
poetry he might have been great, he inserted in his 
memoirs a very funny skit of seventeen verses begin- 
ning: 

“‘ He hied him home to hide his hide, 
And then he dyed his hide and died,” 
all turning on parallel sounds. 

Some time ago, when the new equestrian statue of 
Grant was dedicated in Brooklyn, we quoted here lines 
from a volume of poems published by the sculptor, Mr. 
William Ordway Partridge, which reveals an inner life 
of high aspiration; and nothing better has been written 
to express the artist-motive than ‘‘ The Gospel of Art,”’ 
by Mr. Kenyon Cox, published in the Century, a 
triptych which may be quoted entire: 

“Work, then, for pleasure; paint or sing or carve 
The thing thou lovest, tho the body starve. 


‘Who works for glory misses oft the goal; 
Who works for money coins his very soul. 


“Work for the work’s sake, then, and it may be 
That these things shall be added unto thee.”’ 
Passing by Mr. Palmer Cox, with his Brownie Leg- 
ends, done in ink— 
“For who can tell what tales untold 
That darksome liquid may unfold ?”’— 
we come toa group of poems which have been pub- 
lished at one time or another in THE INDEPENDENT. The 
first, sent from Saranac oy Mr. John Ward Stimson, 
who founded the ‘‘School of Artist Artisans’’ in New 
York, is called ‘‘ The Spring.’”’ It ends: 
‘Ah me! Methinks as shadows fade 
That I am ‘ Hope,’ that spreads her wings. 
Awake. sad heart! Be undismayed! 

It is the Spring! the Spring! the Spring!” 
Another, called ‘‘ Disguises,’’ by Miss K. M. Huger, 
begins: 

“ The softest tone is not always the kindest, 

The shyest look is not always the blindest, 

The tenderest touch is not always the truest, 

The last-expressed thought is not always the newest ’’; 
and a third is by Miss Katherine Pyle, the illustrator. 
Many will remember ‘‘ The Stepmother’’: 

“Oh, Mother Toil, stepmother true and sweet, 

Lead in the narrow path my wandering feet ; 

And, tho I miss the milder joys of life, 

Teach me to gird my heart for noble strife.”’ 
Her noted brother, Mr. Howard Pyle, has written and 
illustrated so much that is good that it is difficult to 
select. An artis: hardly ever fails in his poetry to ex- 
press keen appreciation of the beauty of nature, as he 
does in his ‘‘ Tilghman’s Ride’ from Yorktown to Phil- 
adelphia: 

‘“*The somber wings of the silent night 

Are softly folded. The frosty light 

Of a million stars is glittering high 

Like a silver dust in the purple sky.” 
And the verses of Mr. Robert Burns Wilson, of Frank- 
fort, Ky., are full of this descriptive and painter quality. 
‘* A Summer Day,’’ published, was it not ?, in Harper's 
Magazine, fairly quivers with heat: 

‘** High in the glistering sycamores and where 

The willows are, a languid breath goes by, 

But no touch stirs the river’s quiet deeps. 

Therefrom the wooded hill looms green and dense, 

Therein its huge inverted image sleeps.” 

Thomas Buchanan Reed, the painter of ‘‘ Sheridan’s 
Ride,’’ the reproduction of whose group of Longfellow’s 
children was once in every photograph-album, is well 
known as a poet through his lines entitled, ‘‘ Drifting.’ 

This selection of poet-artists does not aim to include 
those who were most noted as writers, but those to 
whom poetry was recreation. Else Robert Browning, 
who followed sculpture until discouragement turned him 
to a more congenial field, might add his glory to the 
list. He is, at any rate, the artist’s poet with his ‘‘ An- 
drea del Sarto,’’ ‘‘Fra Lippo Lippi,” ‘‘ Pictor Igno- 
tus,’’ and his perfect comprehension of what painter 


and sculptor strive for. Possibly some of the names 
that should be found here are missing, and the selections 
given are not the best of their artist authors; but enough 
has been said at least to recall to mind that poetry and 
painting and sculpture may be differing forms of expres- 
sion for one soul life reaching out for the beautiful. 


New York Crry. 
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At last Mr. Seth Low is fully in the field as candidate 
of the Citizens’ Union for first Mayor of the Greater 
New York. It was the purpose of the Union to nomi- 
nate him in the early summer; but as he desired to be 
convinced that his candidacy was desired by the people 
generally, and would be a unifying force among the 
elements opposed to Tammany, the formal nomination 
was postponed until the Union could make a careful 
canvass. Asthe result of this canvass, it appears that 
25,000 members of the Union and 103,000 other voters 

* believe Mr. Low to be the proper man to lead the anti- 
Tammany forces; and last week the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union proceeded by vote to nominate him, 
and he has indicated his acceptance. A formal letter is 
promised by him this week; in the meantime he has de- 
clared that the situation commands his consent, and with 
such allies as time may bring he will make the struggle 
for victory in the coming canvass on the principle that 
the interests of the city are paramount to those of 
any party. The nomination was preceded by a confer- 
ence called by the Republicans in which most of the 
anti-Tammany elements were represented. The purpose 
of the conference was to secure delay on the part of the 
Citizens’ Union, and an agreement that all the nomi- 
nating conventions should be held onthesame day. The 
Brooklyn Committee of Fifty, which ardently desires 
the nomination of Mr. Low, approved of this plan; but 
the Union refused to delay longer. The important 
question now is whether the Republican Convention 
will indorse or nominate Mr. Low. It was declared in 
advance of the action of the Citizens’ Union that the 
Republicans could not do so unless his nomination were 
delayed; but it is so evident that the issue lies between 
the Tammany candidate and Mr. Low, that it is more 
than probable that Mr. Low will become the candidate 
also of the Republican organization. The Tammany 
Convention will be held on the 30th of the present 
month, two days after the Republican Convention. It 
seems to be their purpose to nominate a candidate of 
high character and known ability, with the hope of com- 
manding, if possible, the full Democratic vote. 


THERE is to be at least one more State campaign on 
the basis of the Chicago platform. In Nebraska, Mr. 
Bryan’s own State, the Populists, Silver Democrats and 
Silver Republicans have made a fusion and will support 
the same ticket in the coming campaign. What the re- 
sult will be nobody can safely predict. It is certain that 
the farmers, who are getting high prices for their wheat, 
have a strong object-lesson before them showing that 
the prices of wheat are not governed by the prices of 
silver. No doubt many of them are convinced, as in 
other States, that the free silver issue is practically a 
dead issue and the Republican vote ought to be 
strengthened. The Pennsylvania Democrats in their 
convention last week resolved to adhere to the Chicago 
platform, and emphasized their loyalty to it by declaring 
Mr. Harrity’s place on the National Committee vacant. 
Mr. Harrity occupied in the Chicago Convention the 
same position that Senator Hill did. He believed thor- 
oughly in the gold standard, but he did not bolt the 
Convention nor did he vote in the election with the Gold 
Democrats, taking very nearly the same position that 
Senator Gorman did in Maryland and Senator Hill did 
in New York. No objection was made to his presence 
on the National Committee during the campaign. The 
action of the Convention last week, indicating strong 
factional hostility to him, is regarded as null and void; 
the National Committee itself must vote him out, or he 
continues a member, The Gold Democrats have decided 
not to nominate a separate ticket in Pennsylvania. In 
Virginia the Democratic Convention has taken a similar 
position in favor of Free Silver. Governor O’Ferrall 
declares his adherence to the gold standard, and states 
that there are many thousand Democrats in the old 
Commonwealth who hold the same view. 





Tue St. Louis Labor Congress ended without taking 
any decisive action. A large number of labor leaders 
of national prominence were present, but Samuel Gom- 
pers did not attend. He gave as his reason the fact 
that under the call, issued as it was to organized labor 
and all reform, social, educational and scientific bodies 
who condemn ‘‘ government by injunction”’ it might di- 
rect a course: entirely contrary to the interests of the 
Trade Union movement. Mr. Debs was really the 
leading spirit. A resolution introduced calling all 
miners now at work to desert their posts was adopted, 
under the stress of one of Mr. Deb’s characteristic 
speeches; yet there was really no important action taken. 
Immediately upon this the conferences between the 
miners and operators commenced again with varying 
effect. Attimes it seemed that the contest was prac- 
tically over and an agreement had been reached. 
Then, again, there would be issued a statement that 
agreement was as far off as ever. At last, -on 
September 3d, a definite proposition, presented by the 
operators as their ultimatum, was agreed to by the 
miners’ executive board. According to this the miners 
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are to resume work at once at the rate of sixty-five cents 
a ton in the Pittsburg district and fifty-six cents in the 
Ohio field, and corresponding advances in the other 
States. This rate is to be in effect until January, 1898, 
when a new rate, to be agreed upon before that time by 
a joint conference of miners and operators, is to go into 
effect and to hold for a year. Previously to this the 
operators had offered sixty-four cents pending ar- 
bitration, which should decide upon a rate between sixty 
cents and sixty-nine cents. The miners then suggested 
the sixty-four cent rate, but the award of the arbitrators 
to be between sixty-four cents and sixty-nine cents. The 
present arrangement appears to meet with general ap- 
proval, but will be referred to a national convention of 
the miners to be held the present week in Columbus, O. 
It is generally believed that it will be accepted, altho 
there are a good many miners who are opposed to any 
yielding at all. In this arrangement the De Armitt 
mines are not included, and they will have to make 
terms with the miners direct. 





THE advent of men well acquainted with the present 
situation in the Klondike Valley, especially some who 
have been on the ground and examined impartially 
without personal interest in the mines, is having effect 
upon the great rush. Message after message comes back 
from the whole line urging that the situation is very 
serious and that those who go without being thorough- 
ly provided with supplies for the nine months of winter, 
now close at hand, will almost inevitably suffer in- 
tense hardship, The steamers already leaving St. 
Michaels will scarcely get further than Circle City. 
Many of those undertaking to cross the passes are 
doubtful about getting through. A carrier-pigeon mes- 
sage from the summit of the Chilkoot Pass implores 
men to keep aloof. That in time, however, as soon as 
arrangements can be perfected for storing supplies, 
there will be splendid results from that whole region is 
increasingly clear. Miners on McMillan River, Alas- 
ka, have struck mines equal to those in the Klondike. 
From other places, also, similar reports are coming in. 
and it only needs patience to bring almost fabulous re- 
sults. The uncertainty of this mining, however, is also 
increasingly manifest. Men have gone out from Dawson 
and returned after searching all about and with nota 
nugget to show for their toil and long tramp. Dawson at 
present is merely a collection of log huts, several log 
storehouses, a number of saloons and a mass of tents, 
the latter about six hundred in number. Lumber is 
high and difficult to secure, and that the tent occupants 
will be able get through the long nights of winter 
with the thermometer 65 degrees below zero, seems 
impossible. The opportunities for employment will 
diminish rather than increase through the winter, and 
on every hand it seems inevitable that there should be 
intense suffering. The routes will soon be closed en- 
tirely, and we shall have to wait till next summer 
before we learn the situation. 





THE arrival of President Faure from St. Petersburg 
was fully as notable an event at Paris as was antici- 
pated. Fromthe railway station to the Palace of the 
Elysée the buildings were decked with countless Rus- 
sian and French flags. Occasionally the American flag 
was seen, but all others were conspicuously absent. 
The crowd which gathered by the middle of the after- 
noon packed the streets, loaded down the trees, and 
filled the air with laughter and cheers. It was, how- 
ever, thoroughly orderly, and the police had no diffi- 
culty. The presidential train arrived at six o’clock, and 
representatives of the Ministry, the municipality and 
the commercial bodies of the city were on hand to greet 
M. Faure. A short address on behalf of the merchants 
was read, to which the President replied in a few pleas- 
ant words. The procession as soon as it started was 
received with perfectly frenzied applause. At the 
Place de l’Opera there was another address congratu- 
lating him upon the homage he had received in Russia 
and upon the alliance. One untoward event was the 
explosion of a bomb just behind the Church of Madeleine 
just before the President passed the place. Altho it 
contained a high explosive, fortunately no harm was 
done. Onthe next day congratulatory messages were 
exchanged between the President and the Czar, ex- 
tremely cordial in their tone and emphasizing the value 
of the alliance to both countries. 





In Europe generally there is a condition of suspense 
as to what the alliance really signifies, and all are wait- 
ing for the publication of the treaty. Prince Bismarck 
announces his belief that it will not secure tothe French 
what they expect, and that appears to be the general 
opinion. There has been some excitement over an ad- 
dress by a number of citizens of Lorraine, to M. 
Meline, the French Premier, offering tongratulations 
on the alliance, and still more over a reply by him ex- 
pressing pleasure at the manifestation it gives of their 
loyalty to France. In the same line was a somewhat 
serious outbreak of anti-German, or rather anti-Emperor 
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William feeling in Paris. This last was promptly 
suppressed, and the German Government has taken no 
notice of the former. It is significant, however, that 
just at this time comes a visit from King Humbert to 
Emperor William attended by the usual. ceremonies, 
toasts and speeches. The whole tone is one: laudatory 
of the Triple Alliance, evidently intended to counteract 
the effect of the Franco-Russian Alliance. England is 
too much absorbed in the India troubles to take much 
note of Central European politics, and the press have 
very little tosay about them. Even President Kriiger’s 
declaration of independence of English suzerainity has 
evoked very little comment. 


In Turkey attention is chiefly directed to the disturb- 
ances in India, which it is said that the Sultan is watch- 
ing with the deepest interest. He has decorated an 
Afghan chief who has been visiting him in Constanti- 
nople, and sent him back to his home loaded down with 
presents and bearing a special autograph letter from the 
Sultan tothe Ameer. From the eastern border come 
renewed reports of disturbances. The Kurds and Ar- 
menians are said to be fighting with the advantage on 
the side of the Armenians. The Cretan blockade is to 
be raised September roth, on the ground that the Cre- 
tans have accepted autonomy, and thus the occasion for 
it po longer exists. Several of the Admirals have al- 
ready left, and others will leave this week. The peace 
negotiations continue. Russia. having affirmed that 
England is responsible for the delay, it is said that Lord 
Salisbury has submitted fresh proposals for an interna- 
tional control by the six Powers of the Greek finances, 
with a view to securing the payment of the indemnity 
without endangering tke interest due to the bondhold- 
ers. So far as his relations with Europe are concerned, 
the Sultan appears to be looking again to Russia, the 
latest reports being that an alliance has been arranged 
between the twocountries. Inthis the Turks agree not 
to interfere with the Czar’s plans in Asia, while, on the 
other hand, Russia promises that Turkey shall be pro- 
tected in her European provinces. There are re- 
ports that Murad Bey, the Y.ung Turkey leader who 
recently went to Constantinople on a special agree- 
ment with the Sultan, has disappeared from public 
view. 


THE situation on the Afghan border remains about 
the same, but in India and Afghanistan itself it has 
much improved. The Native States both of North and 
Central India have come cordially to the support of the 
Government and have offered their troops to help sup- 
press the revolt. The Ameer has redoubled his asser- 
tions of loyalty, and in such way as to give conviction of 
his sincerity. He puts the whole blame of the uprising 
upon the intrigues of the Hadda Mullah and some 
friends of his, has ordered his officers to keep careful 
watch of their troops to insure their loyalty, and ap- 
pears tobe doing all he can to secure quiet. Onthe bor- 
der itself the Orakzais and Afridis are still in strong 
force along the Samana range and at the Khyber Pass. 
Still the English succeeded in forcing their way through 
from Peshawur to Kohat and are making ready for a 
general advance, notwithstanding the beginning of the 
unhealthy season. The Mohmunds seem disposed to 
withdraw, and a large number of arms and a good sup- 
ply of ammunition have been given up by the Swat Val- 
ley tribesmen. There are reports of dissensions among 
the Afridis, and that the Mullah is giving up in disgust 
at his failure to carry out allhis plans. Inthe region of 
Quetta the tribesmen are threatening the railway which 
goes through the Bolan Pass and extra re-enforcements 
are being called for. In general the situation is much 
easier, tho by no means without danger. 


THERE has been a census in Korea, with results that 
will surprise not afew. The ‘‘Statesman’s Year-Book,”’ 
generally conservative in its figures, gives the popula- 
tion as about 10,500,000. Few persons acquainted with 
the country have estimated it below 7,000,000. The 
census allows only a little over 5,000,000. Politically 
matters are quiet. The Russian scheme of officering 
the Korean Army, which aroused some rather bitter com- 
ment by Japan, has ceased to attract notice, probably 
through official explanations which have quieted Japan- 
ese sensitiveness. There appears, however, to be an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction among the Koreans 
themselves. A gentleman passing through Seoul on a 
trip to Vladivostock, reports that a good many Koreans 
who have been strongly Russian in their feelings, are 
beginning to waver in their friendship, and that influ- 
ences are at work which may make trouble at almost any 
time. An illustration of the uncertain condition is found 
in the fact that the Americans, forming a considerable 
part of the foreign element, have secured the promise 
that an American warship shall always be on hand at 
Chemulpo, the port of Seoul, an arrangement not in 
force in regard to any other foreign naval station. 
This is also looked upon with favor by the English and 
other Europeans living in the country. All apparently 
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realize that the Government is by no means on a firm 
basis, and may at any time be disturbed by the various 
influences at work, chiefly those favoring or opposing 
Russian or Japanese predominance. 





For a number of years Russia bas been proclaiming 
to the world the disadvantages under which she has 
labored on account of the closing of the harbor of 
Vladivostock by ice during the winter months, and has 
made them the basis of her claim to secure railroad 
communication through Manchuria with Port Arthur. 
Now that that has been accomplished, at Jeast secured, 
she makes haste to do what she might have done at any 
time during the past few years, taken to Vladivostock 
an ice crusher, which will accomplish the opening of 
the channel through the whole winter. The problem is 
no more difficult there than in Denmark and Sweden, 
where for a long time these machines have been used 
to keep communication open between the two countries. 
Russia, of course, knew all about this, but it did not 
suit her purpose to take this very simple method of 
solving a problem which she preferred to keep open 
that she might use it as a diplomatic lever. As ice 
crushers are now in use which can cut a path through 
twenty-eight-inch ice at a rate of four miles an hour, it 
is evident that success is not problematical. The new 
machine is already on the ground, and Vladivostock, 
according to a writer in the Japan Mai/, will be an open 
port this winter. 





As increased information comes in regard to the con- 
cessions to England in the opening up by China of West 
River, it appears that while the results will be undoubt- 
edly very advantageous, to secure them will require the 
utmost vigilance. It is true that access is obtained 
to the eastern portion of Yunnan and three other prov- 
inces, but this does not mean that trade is absolutely 
free. Asa matter of fact only certain ports are open to 
English steameys and merchants. Of these the furthest 
up the river is the city of Wuchow, about ten miles be- 
yond the border of the Kwangtung province. To this 
point British steamers can carry goods, and then land 
them on payment of import duty. Similarly further 
down the river are three more ports. One of these, 
however, is at the junction of three river systems, so 
that as soon as perfect freedom of trade is secured it 
will be a most important center. There is also secured 
a good deal of commerce through the network of canals 
and smaller streams nearer to Canton. Another ad- 
vantage is permission to land passengers and merchan- 
dise at a number of smaller places on almost as favor- 
able terms as at the open ports, altho foreign establish- 
ments are not allowed. The point of difficulty is that 
the opeffing of the ports transfers the income from duties 
from the provincial to the Imperial treasury. It is, 
therefore, for the interest of the Canton officials to pro- 
mote the plan as little as possible, and in this they have 
the assistance of a number of the Imperial officials who 
are in the habit of filling their private purses by plun- 
dering provincial treasuries. There is also the general 
desire of all to prevent England from getting any more 
advantage than can be helped. To this will undoubted- 
ly be added French opposition, in view of their defeat 
in regard to the connection of the Tongking railway 
system with China; and Russia is keeping her eye on 
the development of the southern as well as the northern 
parts of the Empire. It will be necessary, then, for the 
English to keep a constant watch to prevent being de- 
prived of the fruits of their victory. 


IN addition to the distress caused by the revolution 
and by Spanish oppression, the Philippines have suf- 
fered from an exceptionally severe eruption of the 
Mayon volcano in the island of Luzon. The disaster 
was so sudden that 400 persons were buried by the lava 
before they could escape, and sp powerful, that the 
stream reached the sea twenty miles from the crater. 
In one large and important town, according tothe report 
in the China Mail, a large fissure opened in the earth, 
there was total darkness in the town, and the people 
were obliged to close their doors and windows, seal 
them hermetically and light their lamps. Roads have 
been destroyed, and numerous hamlets, fields, plan- 
tations and cattle were overwhelmed. An eye-wit- 
ness writing to a Manila paper, quoted in the Mazi, 
says that for some days the volcano had been more 
active. One morning a dense volume of black smoke 
arose followed by fire, and a distant subterranean 
rumbling. Then came the eruption of the lava, and a 
little later a shower of hot sand, like rain. The subter- 
ranean noises increased, giving the idea of a great 
battle with heavy artillery fire, while the crater seemed 
to be one burning mass shooting flames and red-hot 
stones high intothe air. The rain of ashes and sand 
reached one point fifty miles away. The next day the 
eruption abated, and altho sand and ashes were thrown 
up at intervals no further damage was done. On the 
east side of the mountain all vegetation of every de- 
scription was destroyed, and the large town of Libog so 
completely buried that only the ruins of the parish 
church are visible. 


- fifty feet above tide-water. 
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IMPORTANT new evidence concerning prehistoric man 
at Trenton, N. J., was presented and discussed at the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Detroit on August 11th. It is now 
more than twenty years since Dr. C. C. Abbott began to 
report the discovery of paleolithic implemepts in the 
undisturbed gravel deposits on which the city of Tren- 
ton is built. All have agreed that the gravelis a de- 
posit of the ‘‘ Terrace Age,” laid down by the floods 
which accompanied the close of the glacial period. The 
only question which any one has raised, has been 
whether or not the deposits in which the implements 
were found were original. Some have maintained that 
they may possibly have been in a talus connected with 
recent disturbances. To Professors Putnam, Whitney, 
Shaler, and other most competent authorities, the undis- 
turbed character of the gravel has seemed to be beyond 
question. 

To put the matter beyond all doubt, Professor Put- 
nam has been having extensive excavations made by 
Mr. Ernest Volk. These have been in progress ever 
since 1892, but have not before been extensively re- 
ported upon. While it cannot be said that the results 
so far are sufficient effectually to silence all cavilers, 
the new evidence obtained, however, is of great impor- 
tance both in that respect and in establishing, inde- 
pendent of the question of glacial men, an order in the 
development of the arts of prehistoric man in that 
region. 

The Trenton gravel consists of an ancient delta ter- 
race,twoor three miles in diameter, whose surface is 
The railroad excavations, 
in which Dr. Abbott found his implements, penetrated 
this to a depth of about twenty feet. Some of the im- 
plements were found as low as sixteen feet in the strati- 
fied gravel. Mr. Volk’s excavations have, however, 
been limited to the upper four feet of the surface, which 
consists mostly of compact sand with apparen. bands 
of clay interstratified in the lower portions. Through 
the curtesy of the Misses Lalor, he has been permitted 
carefully to dig over and collect the specimens from an 
area extending half a mile along the front of the ter- 
race where it runs through their farm. The excava- 
tions have extended about three hundred feet over the 
level surface bac« from the edge of the bluff. 

Uniformly Mr. Volk has found that the upper twelve 
inches is occupied by a soil blackened by vegetable 
mold and containing a large number of Indian imple- 
ments of the ordinary type consisting of chipped frag- 
ments of flint and jasper. Pieces of Indian pottery, and 
fragments of bones from their feasts also abound, es- 
pecially in occasional pits which descend somewhat be- 
low the general level of the disturbed soil. Implements 
of flint and jasper were found literally by the thousand 
in this upper layer. 

But below this dark layer the two feet of compact 
sand, with interstratified clayey bands, has yielded but 
five implements of flint and jasper, while many hun- 
dreds of implements made from argillite, the same ma- 
terial of the implements reported by Dr. Abbott, have 
been found, thus establishing the fact that previous to 
the modern Indian occupation of the region there was 
an occupation by a people who made almost exclusive 
use of a different material from that employed by the 
Indians in the manufacture of their implements. Or, 
if it be contended that the same race was continuous, 
there must have been a clearly marked epoch of change 
in the material which they brought into use in making 
implements; corresponding, it may be, in a feeble way, 
to the modern introduction of iron in the arts of the 
present day. 

For flint and jasper are susceptible of much higher 
finish, and of being made into much more delicate im- 
plements than argillite. Argillite, however, was the 
predominant material of the locality. It occurs in great 
quantities a few miles upthe Delaware River, where 
the trap dikes which cross the country diagonally from 
northeast to southwest, baked and metamorphosed 
the strata of slate rock through which they were ex- 
truded, changing it into a form into which it breaks with 
a conchoidal fracture. Not only was this argillite ac- 
cessible in the original ledges up the river, but great 
numbers of boulders of it were brought down to the 
Trenton delta, thus bringing the material to the very 
place where it was most needed. 

The flint and jasper ledges are both much more dis- 
tant and more limited in extent. Still, there were at 
Trenton occasional boulders of that material to which 
primitive man had access, and which accounts for the 
very sparing occurrence of implements of that material 
in the lower strata. When, however, the superiority of 
this material was fully recognized, and the quarries of 
it discovered, it became almost exclusively used, and an 
extensive commerce must have been carried on to sup- 
ply the immense number of implements made from these 
materials found in the superficial soil of Trenton. 

As Professors Putnam and Thomas Wilson truly say, 
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these investigations of Mr. Volk establish beyond ques- 
tion the fact, long contended for by Dr. Abbott, that 
there was an argillite ‘‘culture’”’ in the Delaware Valley 
distinctly preceding that of flint and jasper. 

Oserii, O. 


Education. 
French Experiments in Education. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 


. 

THE army of the criminal, the army of the unem- 
ployed, how do they arise? are they increasing? These 
are questions of great moment. From time to time the 
cry is raised that education fosters crime and swells the 
ranks of the idle by unfitting men for the ordinary 
forms of labor. These assertions, false tho they be and 
a thousand times disproved, have ‘had their part in 
bringing about a clearer appreciation of public respon- 
sibility with respect tothe young. The great argument 
for the support of schools by State funds rests upon the 
right of the State to provide for its own security; the 
same argument would justify many other agencies di- 
rected tothe care and restraint of youth. The demands 
of modern industry have already made radical changes 
in the theory and processes of education. Scientific 
laboratories, technical schools, manual training schools 
take the place in the modern system that apprenticeship 
did inthe old. They illustrate in a striking manner 
the wonderful changes in industry itself. Modern in- 
dustry calls for, and provides for, a higher order of 
mind and personal equipment than the simpler system 
which it has replaced, and at the same time it eliminates 
more ruthlessly the weak and inert and offers less of 
humanizing influence to those who toil on its lower 
planes. 

France, which has given to the world so many lessons 
in social organization, affords at this moment the most 
striking example of public effort for this continued care 
and prolonged education of the masses. The movement 
for adult education which began in 1895 has reached 
vast proportions. It differs radically from the univer- 
sity extension movement in respect to the nature of the 
formal instruction offered, and the agencies by which it 
works. It is directed especially to the laboring classes, 
and is carefully adjusted to local, social and industrial 
conditions. For the current year not less than 24,578 
courses of instruction were offered to adults in evening 
and Sunday classes held in connection with the public 
schools, and 5,000 courses by private societies. In addi- 
tion 97,313 lectures were given in cities and villages— 
popular lectures on geographical, historical and literary 
subjects, illustrated by the magic-lantern, the apparatus 
and slides being furnished by the Government or by 
private societies. The ablest professors lend their aid 
to the work by preparing lectures, syllabuses of lessons, 
etc., which are sent gratis all over the country. Above 
700,000 people have attended the lessons and lectures 
during the year, and 420,000 have pursued the courses 
systematically. 

But the especial feature of the movement is not the 
provision which it makes for instructing the people, but 
rather the agencies by which their industrial welfare is 
promoted. Three distinct organizations have this end 
in view. The Mutual Aid Societies (Societés de Mutualit é 
Scolaire) are formed among pupils either in the element- 
ary schools or in the adult classes. Each member con- 
tributes the small sum of ten centimes (about two cents) 
aweek. Of this, one-half is kept in interest for the 
depositor, the other half is put to a fund for assisting 
sick members and burying those who die. These socie- 
ties, of which 1,600 are now in operation, cultivate hab- 
its of thrift, save unfortunate members from extreme 
distress, and accustom them to rational co-operation. 
The School Patronages (Patronages Scolaires) constitute 
themselves in a very especial manner the guardians of 
youth. They promote attendance upon evening classes, 
provide social recreation and, above all, endeavor to se- 
cure suitable occupations for the young people of their 
respective districts. Often they begin their watch-care 
over the children in the elementary schools and continue 
it till they are safely started in life. Wealthy citizens, 
mayors, members of the communal councils, women of 
position, are prominent in these Patronages, which 
also draw to their service the former pupils of the pub- 


lic schools. The secular societies of this kind, which 
increased from 403 in 1895-96 to 648 in 1896~’97, find 
their prototype in ‘‘ Church Patronages.” These have 
existed in France fromthe beginning of the century and 
have not unjustly represented that State education was 
a truncated affair, stopping at the very moment when 
youth is most in need of whclesome restraints and judi- 
cious leading. 

The funds for this movement with which France is 
astir, this many-sided movement, educational, prevent- 
ive, protective, come from three sources, State appro- 
priations, local grants, and private gifts and subscrip- 
tions. 

The State, altho thoroughly committed to the move- 
ment, bears as yet but a small part of the expense; in 
1897 the appropriation was about $26,000. Municipali- 
ties and departmental councils have been more liberal, 
contributing the same year $273,800. Private donations 
brought the total, so far as reported, to $337,800. 
This, of course, does not include the Church work on 
the same lines. 
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Fewer Churches, More Churchgoers. 


Dr. Ecos, in a very thoughtful and weighty arti- 
cle, says there are too many churches in many of the 
small towns and villages of this country. Dr. Cuy- 
ler, in an equally suggestive paper, declares that 
churchgoing is decreasing in therural districts. Are 
there too many churches? Is it true that there are 
fewer churchgoers ? 

It seems quite clear that Dr. Ecob makes out his 
case. Those who have had to do with the manage- 
ment of home missions know that denominational 
enterprise has in numerous instances been pushed be- 
yond the bounds of reason. Missions are supported 
where there is no call for them. Money is spent 
where there is no return, andno immediate prospect 
of return. The argument is, the denominational flag 
once raised must not be lowered. Denominational 
loyalty as thus interpreted may be treason to the 
Church of Christ. Halfadozen denominational flags 
flying where there is but one enemy and room for 
only one division of the army, indicate more pride of 
organization than zeal for the Gospel, which is one 
and the same, whether by Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, whether to the Jew, the Greek, or the bar- 
barian. ; 

Money given for home missions is professedly 
given for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom at home. 
If applied where it is not needed it is, at best, 
wasted; if applied in the interest of rivalry, it is 
worse than wasted; if applied to build up altar against 
altar, it is at the expense of destitute places, and this 
is a wicked waste. Will a missionary society rob 
God? Thoughtlessly they do. With means less 
abundant, with opportunities more numerous and 
pressing, they need to learn real economy, and that 
economy is to be found in interdenominational com- 
ity based on thorough Christian confidence and fel- 
iowship. 

But will fewer churches in small places result in 
more churchgoers? Not necessarily. But one liv- 
ing, thriving church has more attractive power than 
half a dozen dead and alive organizations. Let the 
one church be broad enough to recognize all right- 
ful claims of Christian fellowship, so that the Pres- 
byterian, or the Baptist, or the Lutheran, or the 
Methodist shall not be made to feel that he is de- 
frauded of a single right in the Gospel. If Christ is 


a common Savior, the Gospel a common message, 
and Christian brotherhood a common ground of rela- 
tionship,why may not all who love the Christ, believe 
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the Gospe! and acknowledge the relationship, worship 
together and work together in harmony? The unbe- 
lieving world expects this of Christians, and is quick 
to express contempt when rivalry usurps its place. 

Dr. Cuyler’s suggestions as to how pastors may 
reach non-churchgoers in rural places will, we doubt 
not, be found most valuable. But back of methods 
must be the desire, the determination to reach this 
class. Pastors are returning to their parishes from a 
summer vacation. They have had rest, change of 
scene, companionship and thought, and should be ex- 
pected to take up their work with new vigor, new 
courage and new zeal. What is their purpose? Sim- 
ply to resume pulpit and pastoral routine where they 
dropped it, to keep things going, to get theirown peo- 
ple out to church, baptize such as are presented— 
in short, get the machinery of the church into motion? 
If this is all, the vast army of non-churchgoers will 
not be affected. There must be a definite, unshakable 
purpose to gather in those on the outside. If that 
purpose does not become the ruling purpose, little or 
nothing willbe dune. The first attempt, or the first 
discouragement, will be the end of the half-formed 
resolution. When a pastor says: Here are people 
not in the church; they ought to be in the church; 
they are not antagonistic, only negligent; they can be 
reached, they shall be reached, something will be 
done. The question of ways and means, tho impor- 
tant, is subsidiary. 

Every pastor ought to have great moral earnestness 
in his work, great zeal for souls. Ifthese be lacking, 
he is likely to look upon the work to be done with a 
sort of indolent despair. Christ’s tears for Jerusalem 
were not because the people d@zd not, but because they 
would not. There are some who will not be saved. 
These cannot be gathered in. But there are many 
who want to be saved and have always meant to be 
saved. No determined effort at gathering in will fail 
to reach this class. It is a popular saying that 
‘Where there's a will there’s a way.” The will of 
one godly man, be he minister or member, may be 
strong enough to save a whole town. But it must 
be a willthat takes no note of discouragements, that 
often perplexed is never in despair, that constantly 
opposed never gives up. It works and fights and 
puzzles and plans its way to victory, remembering 
that the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and 
men of violence take it by force. 





The Nomination of Mr. Low. 


Mr. SETH Low has been. formally declared a can- 
didate of the Citizens’ Union for Mayor of the Greater 
New York. It has been well settled for weeks that 
Mr. Low would be selected as the standard-bearer of 
the non-partisan movement in the coming campaign; 
indeed, no other man has been seriously contem- 
plated. 

Mr. Low may not be in all respects an ideal candi- 
date, but he comes nearer to the mark than any other 
man yet mentioned. He has proved his administra- 
tive capacity as Mayor of Brooklyn and as President 
of Columbia University. His position as the head of 
a great educational institution has not caused him to 
lose interest in the municipal affairs, either of the 
great metropolis in which he now has his residence, 
or in the great sister city of Brooklyn, whose chief 
magistrate he was some years ago. It was because 
of this interest that he was chosen as a member of 
the commission to provide the new city with a char- 
ter. There are few men who have a better under- 
standing of the immense problems in administration 
which lie at the threshold of the history of the Greater 
New York. No one doubts that he has the requisite 
ability to inaugurate the new administration of the 
greatest cityon the American continent. He is old 
enough to have mature judgment and well-settled 
principles, and yet young enough to enter upon the 
onerous duties of this most important office with cour- 
age and enthusiasm. 

Moreover, Mr. Low is a most suitable candidate 
for a non-partisan movement. He is not in national 
affairs a thick and thin partisan. He is a Republican 
as everybody knows, who delights to vote with his 
party when its platform and its candidates are satis- 
factory, but enough of a patriot to turn his back upon 
the party organization when it nominates the wrong 
man or advocates a bad doctrine; in other words, 
he is one of that large class of independent thinkers 
who refuse to be bound by party ties further than 
good judgment and good cdnscience permit. Such 
men, call them independents, mugwumps, or what- 
ever you like, are an honor to any party; and the 

more party organizations defer to their judgment the 
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stronger and more influential will those organizations 
become. 

Mr. Low promptly indicated his acceptance of the 
nomination. His letter tothe Chairman of the Com- 
mittee in the early summer stated that if the people 
desired him for their candidate, and his nomination 
would be a unifying force among the elements op- 
posed to Tammany, he would accept the responsibility 
involved. There is, happily, no question that he is de- 
sired as the leader of the movement by a great mass of 
voters. Nearly 128,000 have declared their preference 
for him and pledged themselves to vote for him. He 
is to stand on a platform entirely divorced from party 
politics. If he is chosen as the Mayor of New York, 
he will be chosen because of his fitness to give it a 
thoroughly honest and effective business administra- 
tion of its corporation affairs. When a great railroad, 
or insurance, or other corporation chooses a president 
it is not guided by his politics, but by his proved 
capacity to discharge the duties of the position. A 
city is a corporation whose financial interests are of 
great importance, and to puta man at the head of 
them simply because he is a partisan of-this or that 
view of Protection, or Free Trade, or other purely 
national questions, is a logical absurdity. Republic- 
ans may more willingly support Mr. Low because he 
is a Republican; but we are sure that Democrats who 
are opposed to corrupt administration will not find 
his Republicanism a,bar totheir support. 

Mr. Low is now the candidate of the movement 
which looks to the government of the city on strictly 
business principles. This is no sudden fad. Itis a 
sound principle, and was put into the Constitution of 
the State, in order that municipal government might 
be raised to a higher plane, and not be the sport and 
spoil of parties organized to advance certain policies 
in national politics. To this principle he has pledged 
full loyalty. If ‘‘allies” come to his standard they 
will be most welcome; but whether they come or not 
he will stand firmly on the non-partisan platform. 

There is no question as to what the great body of 
Democrats who belong to the Tammany organization 
in New York and to the McLaughlin organization in 
Brooklyn will do. They are desirous to obtain con- 
trol of the city, attracted by the prize of its great and 
extended patronage, and will nominate as respectable 
a man as they can find to stand ontheir platform. It 
is agreed that the welfare of the city demands that their 
ticket, whatever it may be, shall be defeated; and the 
question now is, What will the Republican organiza- 
tion do? ‘The key to the situation lies in its hands. 
If it shall nominate or indorse Mr. Low, it will make 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the Tam- 
many ticket to succeed. If it shall, on the other 
hand, ignore the candidacy of- Mr. Low and put a 
ticket of its own into the field, the strong proba- 
bility is that Tammany will win. Its leaders 
urged the Citizens’ Union to delay the formal 
nomination of Mr. Low until September 28th, when 
the Republican Convention is to be held, and inti- 
mated that if Mr. Low was selected before that date 
the Republicans would not support him. The rea- 
sons advanced for postponement are not very weighty. 
It has been a foregone conclusion that the Citizens’ 
Union would make Mr. Low its candidate. It has 
made no secret of its intention from the first. The 
act of nomination performed by the Committee was 
merely a forma] one; the choice had already been in- 
dicated by a large and most respectable body of voters, 
larger, indeed, than are attached to the Republican 
organization. ‘i 

The question now is, Would not the Republicans 
rather see Mr. Low Mayor of New York than the Tam- 
many candidate? The choice, in all probability, lies 
between the two. The Republicans by indorsing Mr. 
Low would give their support toa movement for good 
government, and would help to put a Republican in 
the chief office. Most men will agree that his election 
would be a great achievement for good government. 
Would not participation in such a movement reflect 
more honor upon the Republican Party than to insist 
upon a separate ticket with inevitable defeat as the 
result? There can, it would seem, be but one an- 
swer. If the Republican Convention sets the claims 
of Mr. Low aside because he has been chosen by a 
non-partisan organization, it will fail, we believe, to 
poll anything like its full strength. Many of its 

members will refuse to be bound by its decision, and 
will support the only ticket that has a chance of 
success. A crushing defeat would be disastrous to the 
interests of the Republlcan Party both in city and 
State. Senator Platt is undoubtedly an astute poli- 
tician. He cannot fail to see that the stress of cir- 
cumstances requires that Mr. Low be made the 
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candidate of the Republican Party. Ifthis is done, as 
now seems most probable, the outlook for a union of 
all the elements opposed to Tammany is most en- 
couraging. ; 

The first municipal campaign is of an importance 
that cannot be overrated. We want the new munici- 
pality inaugurated under the most favorable auspices. 
It will affect a community almost as numerous as was 
this nation when it was organized. It will be the second 
city of the world; and to put such a city at the mercy 
of an organization that looks upon its vast patronage 
as so much spoil to be appropriated for personal and 
party purposes, would be worthy only of a most cor- 
rupt or a most idiotic community. 


The End of the Coal Strike. 


THE end of the strike of the bituminous coal- 
miners will be welcomed by everybody. The terms of 
agreement are a compromise. The miners do not 
get their sixty-nine cents a ton; but the operators 
meet them halfway and concede sixty-five cents, and 
the agreement is to hold till the end of the year, 
when another conference is to be held. On the whole, 
the arrangement seems quite satisfactory, both to 
operators and miners, and their representatives who 
have brought it about are to be congratulated. We 
assume that the body of miners will ratify the agree- 
ment. They would be unwise not to. 

Popular sympathy goes quickly and most naturally 
to the side of labor in any dispute with capital. If 
either is oppressed it is considered that it must be 
labor, and if either is the oppressor it must be capi- 
tal. Of course this does not always follow, for labor 
has often been in the wrong and has become itself re- 
sponsible for great loss, as in the Chicago strike. The 
general impression has been that the strike of the 
miners was founded on a real grievance. Amid the 
conflicting statements which have been made, it is 
quite clear that the miners in many cases have been 
on starvation wages. Itis only fair to say that this is 
not entirely due to the operators, who may be the 
victims of circumstances quite as well as the miners 
themselves. The abundance of the output and the 
consequent low prices have been the chief determining 
cause of the low wages of the miners. These weeks 
of cessation of work have, of course, reduced the 
market supply, and the operators will now get larger 
returns. 

The United Labor Convention at St. Louis, called 
to devise some plan to make the strike successful, 
was worse than a failure. Less practical common 
sense was never displayed by a similar body of repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Ratchford, the President of the 
United Mine Workers, and Mr. Debs, who assumes 
to be the national champion of labor, contended that 
the only key to the situation was held by President 
McKinley. The trouble, according to their concep- 
tion of it, was that the United States Courts are too 
free in the issiing of injunction processes, and thetrue 
remedy was for the President to calla special session of 
Congresstolimitthem. This is very much like child’s 
play. 

Two things ought to be perfectly clear to everybody: 
first, that the President would not be justified in call- 
a special session only a few weeks before the regular 
session begins; second, that even if Congress should 
in. special session promptly pass such a law as was 
demanded it would not settle the strike. There are 
other courts besides the Federal Courts to issue in- 
junctions. The State Courts have such powers, and 
are accustomed to use them with as much freedom as 
the Federal Courts. Ratchford and Debs assumed 
that the intervention of the courts prevented the suc- 
cess of the strike; but it is to be observed that the 
courts did not inferfere to prevent men from strik- 
ing, or to prevent peaceful assemblage of strikers 
in public places, or to prevent strikers from discuss- 
ing their grievances, or even from using their influ- 
ence to induce others to strike. The strikers 
had their camps, they had their public meetings, they 
spoke with the utmost freedom, even to the extent of 
denouncing the courts, they visited the working min- 
ers at their homes, they met them on the way to and 
from their work, they did missionary work among 
them. What they have been restrained from doing 
it was unlawful for them to do, because it was in the 
nature of an interference with the rights of those who 
exercised their liberty in working asthe strikers did 
in quitting work. It is true that there have been few 
acts ot violence on the part of the strikers, but it is 
also true that in many cases their attitude imposed 
undue restraint upon those who chose to continue at 
work, President Ratchford and Mr. Debs virtually 
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held that the strike could not be successful unless the 
courts were muzzled. Was not this a confession that 
something more than moral influence is required to 
make the strike successful? 

One of the suggestions of the St. Louis Convention 
was that if the President should refuse to call the 
special session, a sympathetic strike should be inau- 
gurated so that, to use the words of Mr. Ratchford, 
‘*there should be a complete paralysis of industry.’’ 
This is wild and foolish. Who would suffer most 
from ‘‘a complete paralysis of industry”? Those, of 
course, who get their living out of it. Let it be 
granted that several thousand miners were being 
most unjustly treated, how could this evil be remedied 
by substituting for it a vastly greater evil? A duel is 
a bad thing, but what would be thought of a man who 
should propose war as a remedy for it? The princi- 
ple is essentially anarchistic. It proposes a war on all 
industries because of the injustice suffered in one. 

Fortunately, the advice of the St. Louis Conven- 
tion was not heeded. The operators and miners used 
their common sense, and settled their difficulty in a 
rational and satisfactory way, and the strikers won a 
victory despite the continuance of ‘‘government by 
injunction,”’ 


; Brown University Put Right. 


WHAT was hardly expected, but what was right, 
was done last week by the corporation of Brown Uni- 
versity in the matter of President Andrews. It re- 
quired a broad wisdom,and a self-sacrificing judgment, 
both because it must seem to be a rebuke to their 
own committee, and still more because President 
Andrews’s views, which gave occasion to the trouble, 
are not those of the corporation. Indeed, they say 
in their letter to President Andrews, asking him to 
withdraw his resignation, that ‘‘probably all the 
members of the corporation ’’ differ with him as to 
the free coinage of silver. Their action was, then, a 
magnanimous one. But it was taken under the 
pressure of an equally magnanimous public sentiment 
of the faculty of the University, the alumni and the 
community. There is very little free silver sentiment 
in New England, but, nevertheless, the great public 
knew and plainly said that there must be freedom in 
the University. The corporation have well expressed 
it in their letter: 

‘‘ The corporation, affirming its rightful authority to 
conserve the interests of the University at all times by 
every honorable means, and especially desiring to avoid 
in the conduct of the University the imputation even of 
the consideration of party questions or of the domi- 
nance of any class, but that, in the language of its char- 
ter, ‘in this liberal and catholic institution all members 
hereof shall enjoy full, free, absolute and uninterrupted 
liberty of conscience,’ which includes freedom of 
thought and expression, it cannot feel that the diver- 
gence upon the ‘silver question’ and its effects upon 
the University between you and the members of the 
corporation, is an adequate cause of separation between 
us; for the corporation is profoundly appreciative of 
the great services you have rendered to the Univer- 
sity, and of your great sacrifice and love for it. It 
therefore renews it assurances of highest respect for 
you, and expresses the confident hope that you will 
withdraw your resignation.”’ 


This is nobly and finely said, except for the inor- 
dinate length of the sentence, the first third of which 
we have omitted. 

We are not now concerned with the effect which 
the removal of President Andrews for mere money 
reasons would have had on the University; but the 
effect on the public mind as regards higher education 
would have been most injurious. The impression 
already created has been very unhappy. We con- 
gratulate Brown University that in the fullest vote in 
the history of its corporation, and without a dissent- 
ing voice, it has declared that his opinions reasonably 
expressed have afforded no sufficient reason for his 
removal, and that the corporation has taken no action 
looking thereto. The University will not go back on 
its noble history of ‘‘ liberty of conscience, which in- 
cludes freedom of thought and expression.’’ Some 
hasty, ill-thought utterances of members of the cor- 
poration are effectively rebuked by this action. Let 
nobody henceforth say that millionaires con'rol the 
universities. The suspicion of it is enough to arouse 
the indignation of all their friends. 

The request to President Andrews that he with- 
draw his resignation could not have been more cor- 
dially expressed than it is in the beginning and the 
end of this letter. Wetrust he will accede to the re- 
quest. We hear contradictory reports as to his ac- 
ceptance of the presidency of a sort of correspondence 
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university in this city. On the side of the Cosmopol- 
itan University, it is claimed, that there'is no reserva- 
tion in his acceptance, while some of Dr. Andrews’s 
friends assert the contrary. Let him remain, and 
let the incident be closed, and its moral not forgotten. 


The Franco-Russian Alliance. 


THE one fact overpowering all other facts in Eu- 
rope just now is the strange, and in some respects, 
incomprehensible frenzy of popular delight both in 
France and Russia over the Franco-Russian Alliance. 
That the Governments should be pleased is natural. 
It gives France a position and prestige such as she 
has not had since the First Empire. It is one more 
link in the chain Russia is binding about Europe to 
insure peace and freedom for herself to carry out her 
great plans. That the people, however, especially 
while the contents of the treaty are as yet unknown, 
should be so extravagantly enthusiastic over it, shows 
that they suppose it to be something more than an 
ordinary arrangement between the two Governments, 
and understand it tosecure some great advantage to 
them as peoples. 

The advantage which the French hope to secure is 
very evident. They have felt and still feel that France 
has not only lost an important and integral part 
of her territory, and that she can never be her true 
self until Alsace and Lorraine are restored, but that 
so long as the present frontier remains she will be at 
the mercy of Germany. They look upon Russia as 
the only Power that can assist them to recover 
that lost territory and regain the prestige which a 
well-defended frontier can give. In this alliance they 
see the first gleam of hope which they have had since 
Sedan, and the very chance makes them delirious. 

The advantage which the Russians expect to gain 
is very different. The Russian is an ardent Pan- 
Slavist, believes devotedly in the great future of 
the Slavic peoples, and dreams of an empire the 
greatest that the world has ever known. Inthe prac- 
tical development of that idea, however, he constantly 
finds himself encountering twa obstacles, England and 
Germany, or perhaps better, Englishmen and Ger- 
mans. Wherever he reaches out his hand to secure 
an opening for trade into the open sea, there he finds 
an English fleet. English forts block every access to 
India, which every Russian feels must come to him. 
If he wants to fraternize with other branches of the 
Eastern Church, English treaties and diplomacy are 
in the way. Most of all, he feels that he would have 
been in Constantinople long ere this, but for the Eng- 
lish fleets at Besika Bay. Consequently he hates 
England. As for the Germans, are they not in every 
Russian city, monopolizing Russian trade, displacing 
Russian artisans, teaching Russian schools, preach- 
ing a non-Russian religion? Wherever he turns he 
sees Germans, and he devoutly wishes that he could 
find some means of repressing if not suppressing 
them. France he knows, or thinks, hates both as 
cordially as he does; and altho he does not, perhaps, 
see just how, he yet feels that the alliance is going to 
strengthen him against them. 

There is another element which, probably, has‘some 
influence. There is a certain sympathy of tempera- 
ment between the French and Russians, and a cor- 
responding antagonism between both and the Saxon 
races. Germans and English have very little of the 
peculiar type of sentiment characteristic of the Celtic 
and Slavic peoples. They are intense in their feeling, 
but ‘not carried away by impulse. The French and 
Russians are easily wrought up to a high pitch of ex- 
citement and fervor. This is manifest in the types of 
socialism in each country. There is an abandon 
about the French anarchist and the Russian nihilist 
which is the very reverse of the calculating coolness 
of Karl Marx and Tom Mann. The Commune was 
the outgrowth of the same temperament which has 
furnished some of the strange Russian sects. This 
similarity of national character is, probably,the reason 
for the fact that the education of Russians has been 
almost entirely French. It is French science, French 
art, French literature that control in Russia. Simi- 
larly the Russian authors are popular in France as 
nowhere else. These facts help to explain what to 
appearance is an utterly unnatural alliance. France 
is a republic, Russia a despotism. France boasts of 
her freedom, especially political freedom. In Russia 
such freedom is absolutely unknown. Yet in Russia 
the situation is little, if any worse, than it was in 
France under the Bourbons. The Slav is simply a 
century behind the age, but is rapidly progressing, 
and is quick to find his affinity. 

What gives most seriousness to the Franco-Russian 
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alliance is the possibility or the danger that the two 
peoples may force the action of their Governments. 
French ministries are proverbially uncertain in their 
hold, and a tide of popular feeling may compel Pres- 
ident Faure against his better judgment. The Czar 
is very powerful; but there is a might in the popular 
voice of his people which even he would find it difficult 
if not impossible to resist. So long as the two Gov- 
ernments keep control peace is assured. Should they 
lose control there might be precipitated a conflict 
greater than any Europe has ever known. Mean- 
while, Germans, English, Austrians and Italians are 
silent, and watch with ill-concealed anxiety for the 
publication of the treaty. Whatever the terms are 
the effect may be momentous. If they meet the as- 
pirations of the French, the balance of power in Cen- 
tral Europe may be seriously changed. If they show 
them that their hopes have no good foundation there 
may be a revulsion whose results would be still more 
serious. 





THE statement of the Rev. B. Fay Mills is in part a 
confirmation and in part a denial of recent reports 
concerning him. He evidently inclines to Unitarian 
views, tho he has not yet formally joined that body, nor 
withdrawn from the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches. The exact extent of the change in his 
theology is not made clear. Some idea of it may be 
gathered from his statement that he never preached the 
old school theology, but sympathized with Maurice and 
Bushnell; that the light which in recent years has been 
thrown on biblical problems has led him to accept most 
of the conclusions of modern thought; and that the 
older orthodox theories do not interest him any more. 
One might suppose that this means that he no longer 
finds a supernatural element in the Scriptures and in 
the life and character of Christ; but he refuses either to 
affirm anything or deny anything on this point. He be- 
lieves he has retained all the religion he ever had, and 
he does not wish to withdraw from the. orthodox 
Churches to which he belongs, unless, after hearing 
him, his Presbytery and his Association deem it best to 
exclude him from their fellowship. We have no idea 
that either of these bodies will wish to proceed to this 
extreme if his positive assertion that he ‘‘ never was so 
much in sympathy with all that is good in all the 
Churches” and ‘‘ never believed so strongly in all gen- 
uine religious enthusiasm and effort’ means what it 
appears to mean. It really includes much more of 
sound religion than his statement of his change of be- 
lief seems to exclude. Mr. Mills has been very success- 
ful as an evangelist, and it is a matter of regret that he 
feels he can no longer work along the same lines. 





WE have received a note from a secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement affirming that the Movement 
had no share in the proposition of Dr. A. T. Pierson at 
Northfield for a special fund. That was evident, and 
yet had Dr. Pierson’s proposition been carried through, 
the organization might have protested allit pleased and 
in the popular mind it would have been connected with 
the movement which would almost inevitably have 
drawn in some degree from the income of the mission- 
ary societies. Dr. Pierson also writes to the Mew York 
Observer that he had no intention of conflict with the 
boards, and says that the-fact that Dr. Mabie, of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, seconded his mo- 
tion, proves it. We do not suppose that it was intended 
by Dr. Pierson or anybody else as an attack upon the 
boards, and yet it practically was. We see that Dr. 
Pierson wishes it had not been given up, because the 
subscriptions in half an hour had reached $2,500, and 
some were for five and ten years. Why should not 
those subscription be passed right over to the boards, 
including Dr. Pierson’s own subscription of $250. If 
the money was consecrated to the work of missions it 
could surely be as useful in the treasuries of the boards 
as anywhere else, unless the subscribers for some rea- 
son do not care to give to the boards. In that case it is 
a little difficult to see how there is not a conflict. 


Mr. BRYAN, the late candidate for the Presiden- 
cy on the Chicago Free Silver Platform, has given 
his explanation of the phenomenon of dollar wheat 
and half-dollar silver. He says the law of sup- 
ply and demand accounts for the high price of 
wheat. Precisely. But that was not the burden of his 
argument last fall. Wheat was one of the most staple 
of all values. It had steadily declined because gold had 
appreciated and silver depreciated. It kept pace with 
silver on the downward track. The farmers would get 
more for their wheat, he contended, if silver was freely 
coined at the ratio of 16to 1. This was the remedy and 
the only remedy. But silver goes lower than ever and 
wheat rises to a dollar or more, and Mr. Bryan asks 
whether the party in power will pledge itself to keepup 
the famine abroad in order to keep up the price of wheat. 
Of course not. Suppose India and other foreign countries 
have alarge crop next year. They would want little 


or no wheat from us and would not take what they did 
not want at any price. Suppose our own crop were as 
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abundant as it is this year, and suppose, also, that we 
had free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16to 1, how 
would we be able to keep up the price of wheat? Yet 
Mr. Bryan said last year that the gold standard ‘‘low- 
ers the price of the products” the farmer sells, and the 
only way to stop the outflow of gold was to ‘‘ adopt 
bimetallism and raise the price of wheat and cotton, and 
pay our debts in produce instead of gold.” Wheat and 
corn and oats and cotton are up in price, and we are 
paying our debts handsomely, and prosperity is coming 
along other lines also—all on a gold basis. 





THE report of the Committee of the Corporation of 
Brown University, on the conference with President 
Andrews, states that the phraseology of the letter was 
fully discussed, and that the committee told him that 
the word ‘‘ promulgate’’ was used in the usual sense of 
‘make known to the public,” and that it was ‘‘ this 
public and semiofficial promulgation of his views that 
had formed the subject of comment at the corporation 
meeting.”” The President’s reply was, according to the 
committee, that he had intended to use due care in the 
matter, and that, so far as practicable, he would be 
more careful in the future. This, the committee assured 
him, was entirely satisfactory. They wanted no pledge 
from him, and if he would go before the corporation at 
its next meeting, and say to the Board what he had said 
to the committee, the whole matter would be settled. It 
was far from the intention of the committee that any 
change should take place. The President states that 
he had not, at the time of the conference, had opportu- 
nity carefully to consider the committee’s letter. When 
he did examine it he found that it required of him more 
than he could conscientiously promise, and no course 
seemed open to him but resignation. The obvious com- 
ment on the letter is this: It went to the public without 
the interpretation which the committee put upon it in 
their private conference with Dr. Andrews. If the 
committee felt that he might misconstrue it, why did 
they not change it so as to make their meaning unmis- 
takable to everybody? He had to deal with the letter 
according to its expressed terms as the public generally 
understood it; not as the committee might have in- 
tended it. 


IN his presidential address before the American Bar 
Association at Cleveland, Mr. James M. “Woolworth 
made certain valuable suggestions as to the way of ed- 
ucating citizens to a sense of their rights and duties, in 
an age when the effort is making to break down all ideas 
as to the rights of persons and property. One sugges- 
tion he makes is that our jury system should be so im- 
proved as to make the service interesting to jurors. 
Jurors should be chosen only from those who earn a 
decent living for themselves and their families, others 
to be rigorously excluded; and the service should be 
for several weeks and the average wages doubled. 
After such a service the juror will return to his usual 
employment with a capacity to discern and a disposition 
to render justice with more manliness and self-respect 
and with the respect of those about him. Mr. Wool- 
worth also suggests that assessors of taxes should do 
their work in public; the majority of them should be 
wage-earners; they should compel every property 
holder to attend, and in the presence of his neighbors 
give the facts necessary to determine the value of, his 
property. He should be subjected tocross examination, 
and it would be to the interest of every man to secure 
the lowest valuation of his own property and the high- 
est of that of others. Those who own property—much 
or little—who take part asa d, will 





rs ora i, 
hold their own rights by no relaxed grasp, and will 
yield to others the rights they claim for themselves. 
These suggestions are eminently wise. 





UNDER ordinary circumstances the action of M. 
Meline, the French Premier, in replying to the con- 
gratulations of certain citizens of Lorraine on the alli- 
ance with Russia, would arouse a storm of disapproval, 
especially in Germany. The fact that it has not, and 
that Germany passes it by, at least for the moment, in 
virtual silence, shows how tense the situation is. The 
fact seems to be that Germany either is willing to put 
up with almost anything rather than run the risk of a 
rupture, or looks upon it as a bit of playing to the gal- 
leries which cannot be regarded as serious politics. 
Whatever interpretation she puts upon it, it was a 
piece of utter presumiption, such as it is hard to believe 
that a man in such a position would be guilty of. Lor- 
raine is a part of Germany; its citizens are subjects of 
the Emperor, and owe their loyalty to him. For them 
to congratulate another country, even tho it hold such 
a relationtothem as France, on an arrangement which 
they interpret as hostile to Germany, was, to say the 
least, not in good taste. For the Premier of France to 
reply accepting the congratulations was a most astound- 
ing breach of diplomatic curtesy. 





....-The Presbyterian Church of Ireland has gone 
away over to the hymn singers. Its churches would 
sing hymas, and hymn-books were being introduced all 
unauthorized and of every sort, and the last General As- 
semply appointed a committee to arrange with the Free 
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and United Presbyterian Churches in Scotland for the 
publication of a hymnal. There has been a convention 
of elders opposed to this action held in Londonderry, 
and very vigorous opposition was made to the use of 
hymns and instrumental music, and they intend to seek 
the reversal of the action at the next meeting of the 
General Assembly. A memorial has been gotten up, 
signed by hundreds of ruling elders, in which the new 
hymnal is furiously denounced as ‘‘a modern idol,’ con- 
taining ‘‘ wretched doggerel’’ and hymns which are 
‘‘doctrinally deficient’? and written by ‘‘ uninspired 
men.” A great deal of this may be true; doubtless the 
writers are not all inspired, but nevertheless the people 
will sing the hymns and the elders will have to submit 
to their juniors. © 


...-European royalty has no more remarkable repre- 
sentative than the young German Emperor. It would 
not be at all surprising if he should ere long designate 
himself as William the Great. In giving a recent toast 
he spoke of the Kingdom as the treasure committed to 
him, which he would endeavor ‘‘ ever to preserve in its 
sublimity and holiness,’”’ recognizing his ‘‘ awful re- 
sponsibility to the Creator alone” in this task, and 
adding: 

“For me it will be a sacred duty, following in the way 
which the Great Ruler has shown us and in solicitude for 
my country, to hold my protecting hand over this splendid 
jewel, and in the tradition which has descended to us and 
which remains stronger than iron—yes, even than the 
walls of Ehrenbreitstein—to take this Providence to my 
heedful heart, the heart of the Father of His Country, and 
wish with all my heart that her people may grow under the 
protection of long-lasting peace.” 

Has he not an exalted idea of his own greatness? 


...-To illustrate the disadvantages from which 
Negro education sometimes suffers under the system of 
separate education we will take the action of the Board 
of Education in Augusta, Ga. The six teachers in the 
white high school receive $6,525 salary; the two teach- 
ers in the Negro high school received $1,170. The 
Negro high school had sixty pupils last year, and the 
promotions promised a hundred for this next year. But 
the board of education for the city has voted to close 
the school ‘‘ for lack of funds,” even tho they are to re- 
ceive eight thousand dollars more from the State than 
last year, and they have the right to levy what taxes 
they need. Well, we guess that the Negroes will raise 
that money themselves before they will allow the school 
to be closed. 


...-Another illustration of the difference between a 
white man and a Negro in Georgia comes from Macon, 
Ga. The city has purchased a fine new ambulance with 
rubber tires and all equipment for the relief of the sick 
and injured in emergency cases; but only a white man 
or woman-can be carried in the ambulance. Ring up 
an ambulance and the question will be asked over the 
wire: ‘‘ Is he white or colored?’ If he is a white man, 
the ambulance will come. If he is a colored man, the 
Black Maria police wagon is sent, with a blue-coated 
policeman to take the Negro tothe hospital. — 


....Our readers need not be troubled by the scare that 
the Parthenon, the most famous building in the history of 
the world, is doomed to speedy destruction. The repairs 
now being carried on will save it for a century or two 
longer. The trouble is with faulty stones, which Peri- 
clesand Phidias allowed to be put in interior position 
where they could not be visible. The seams have 
cracked and the stones are rotten; but those famous 
builders must not be blamed, the temple has lasted 
longer than the worship for which it was designed. 


...-The Hawaiian Senate will, it is expected, take 
action shortly on the annexation treaty. We have no 
objection, of course; it may help our Senate to a favor- 
able conclusion. But there is no reason for haste on 
our part. The Islands will not disappear, nor will they 
be absorbed by any other nation. If the people of Ha- 
waii are likely to change . their minds as to the desira- 
bility of annexation a little delay will be a good thing. 
We do not want them unless they want to come. 


....-Two new chaplains in the United States Army, 
both Protestants, have lately been appointed, and a 
leading Catholic contemporary wants to know if we will 
not protest against ‘‘this union of Church and State.” 
Certainly not; we have never made any objection to 
the appointment of either Protestant or Catholic chap- 
lains for military or other Government reservations. 
Chaplains for Congress is another matter. 


....The friends of Oberlin College have reason to 
regret that President Slocum declines the call to the 
presidency of Oberlin College. His present field is by 
no means a greater one than that to which he was 
called; but we may be sure that he feels it his duty to 
carry to their accomplishment the plans he has in mind 
for the institution for which he has done so much. 


....-We have no great faith in the new Zionist plan 
for the gathering of Jews in a community in Jerusalem. 
If the Committee of the Basle Congress raises the $50,- 
000,000 it is expected to raise, something may be done; 
but the Jews will still be scattered over the face of the 
earth. It would require more than one miracle to gather 
them all together again. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


‘The Position of the Rev. B. Fay Mills. 
HIS OWN STATEMENT OF IT. 


To THE Ep1rTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your kind favor of the first instant is at hand. I had 
not intended to correct the inaccurate reports that are 
coming to me through the public press; but numerous 
letters from eager friends and others, as wellas your 
curteous request, lead me to change my mind, and to 
send you, somewhat hesitatingly, this statement, which 
isas brief as it can be made, considering the issues 
presented. 

My position has not been suddenly acquired, but is 
the result of a long conscious and unconscious trans- 
formation, by which I have lost some of my theological 
opinions but have preserved all the religion I ever pos- 
sessed, as well as received inspiration for future devel- 
opment. ; # 

First, then, doctrinally, I have for several years been 
gradually modifying my theories. I never, in my evan- 
gelistic work, preached the Old School theology, which 
has always seemed to me unnatural and immoral. I 
have for the most part sympathized with the views of 
such men as Maurice and Bushnell. But in recent 
years we have received such floods of light from histo- 
ry, science, philosophy and literary criticism that, after 
such conscientious investigation, careful study and 
prayerful meditation as has been possible for me, I have 
been led to accept most of the conclusions and hypoth- 
eses of what might be called modern thought, concern- 
ing the unity of the universe, the development of the 
world, and the progressive character of revelation. I 
would not dogmatize, either in affirmation or denial, 
concerning the Scriptures, the supernatural character 
and work of Jesus, or the mysteries of the world to 
come. The older orthodox theories have ceased to in- 
terest me, except from a historical standpoint, and so 
far as belief in their essential character seems to me to 
hold in bondage some devout souls who should be living 
in the freedom of the largest faith in God. I shall deny 
nothing except where denial of one thing is necessary 
for the affirmation of another. But the positive relig- 
ious philosophy which seems to me to embody a great 
gospel includes only the love that believes and hopes as 
well as endures and bears all things. By the preaching 
of the doctrine of progress I think men should be con- 
victed of the sin of loving the lower in place of the 
higher good, and of choosing that which has been in 
place of that which is to be and may be summoned to 
the holiest life of Christlike faith and self-devotion. 
Until 1 have more light I cannot conceive a greater 
message than this. 

Second, ecclesiastically. I have not formally joined 
the Unitarian denomination. With its freedom of 
thought, broad tolerance and spiritual basis of fellow- 
ship, I have been united for some time. I believe in 
purely ethical, spiritual and practical ecclesiastical 
tests and abominate all sorts of sectarianism. I am a 
member of two denominations now, and would join the 
rest if the way were open. But I am especially in har- 
mony with the avowed Unitarian platform of the ‘‘ Re- 
ligion of Jesus as summed up in love to God and Man” 
as being the first genuine spiritual rather than doctrinal 
statement of the terms of fellowship with which I am 
acquainted. It is not so much the formula used (as I 
should prefer one broader still) as it is the principle, 
which I indorse. I also gladly acknowledge my surpass- 
ing debt and that of all men to the Unitarian denomina- 
tion for its position as a pionéer along the line of care- 
ful research and original investigation and fearless 
loyalty to the increasing revelation of truth. But. on 
this very basis, a Unitarian sect is inexcusa- 
ble. There is some raison détre for a denomination 
that believes in opinion or form as a basis of religious 
fellowship, and, therefore, some justification, from their 
standpoint, for Presbyterianism, Methodism, Episcopa- 
lianism, and the other sects; but there could be none 
for the sectarian organization of a people who believe 
in character as the only indication of religion. To my 
mind, a distinctive mission of the Unitarians is to so 
lose the life in ministry to all the peoples in behalf of 
the principles of true Protestantism in the toleration of 
free thought and untrammeled religious practice as to 
save its life only in the general development. I do not 
expect to ‘“‘withdraw’”’ myself from the orthodox Church. 
I never was so much in sympathy with all that is good 
in all the Churches, as well as outside of them, as I am 
now. I never believed so strongly in all genuine relig- 
ious enthusiasm and effort, and I never shrank so much 
from even seeming to withdraw from fellowship with 
any one. If anybody must ‘‘ withdraw fellowship,”’ it 
must be othersthanI. I have been somewhat at a loss 
what to do in this matter. I have been assured by 
leaders in the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches 
that they hold practically the same opinions, and that 
they regard it their duty to stay where they are until 
the whole Church is leavened or the authorities ‘‘come 
themselves to fetch” them out. While I could not im- 
pugn their motives, I cannot think this course to be my 
duty; and I believe that I should allow the ecclesiastical 
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bodies with which I am connected to determine whether 
they care to have me as an associate in the ministry or 
not. Accordingly, I now expect to present a statement 
of my position to my Presbytery and Association at their 
next meetings in September and October, and allow 
them to actas may seem wise tothem. I do not want 
to imply that they would care to withdraw their fellow- 
ship. Possibly they would. Whether, in that case, my 
name would be enrolled on the official list of Unitarian 
ministers, I cannot now say. But if, unwilling to decline 
true fellowship, graciously extended to me, such should 
be my action now or then, I would not wish it to indi- 
cate any narrowing of my regard for the people of other 
religious associations, nor that I was committed to 
aught but the largest liberty of thought and freedom of 
practice in the truest Christian spirit. 

Third, practically, to correct some intimations of my 
friends, the reporters. I shall not address the Sar- 
atoga Convention in order to ‘‘ state my new opinions”’ 
or to ‘‘ point out the reasons for the failure of Presby- 
terianism.’’ I expect to speak there on the duty and 
opportunity of the Church toward what we call the 
‘*masses,’’ under the title of ‘‘ The Mission to the Mul- 
titude.” I have not the remotest notion of ‘‘ starting 
an institutional church in Boston ’’ or anywhere else. 
Some influential laymen have invited me in an informal 
way to speak on Sunday evenings in Music Hall, on a 
distinctly undenominational basis, in an entirely uncon- 
ditional manner. This committee has organized itself: 
and I have met with these gentlemen in conference. If 
all denominations are not represented, it will not be be- 
cause they would not be welcomed but because they do 
not wish to indorse what we hope to do. It has been 
intimated to me that a more formal invitation may be 
extended to me later, signed by a larger number of rep- 
resentative citizens. Such a platform would be very 
fascinating to me, as it would afford me the opportunity 
of speaking what I conceive to be the Gospel, to young 
men and young women who are concluding that they 
cannot be religious because the old phraseology has lost 
its meaning, and also to speak out the religious mes- 
sage concerning the problems of Social Reconstruction 
now pressing uponus. Itis probable that this arrange- 
ment will be completed. 

And, in conclusion, permit me to say a personal word 
ortwo. Iam not taking my present course for amuse- 
ment. Myconvictions have deepened rather than les- 
sened concerning the value of the true Christian spirit; 
and I cannot be ‘‘disobedient to the heavenly vision,” and 
can only say ‘‘ wois me if I preach not the Gospel,” as 
it seems to me to be given of God. This letter is un- 
reservedly frank, and I have taken my present position 
because I cannot hold any other. I am exceedingly 
pained with the pain that I know must come to many 
conscientious people whom I love. For my justification 
or condemnation I can only appeal to the growing light 
of the great day in which we live. Meantime, I shall 
endeavor to preserve ‘‘a conscience void of offense 
toward God and man,” and to live peaceably with all 
men, keeping ‘“‘the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace,” and desiring to be tested by Christ’s words 
when he said, ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one for another.” 

With the kindest wishes for all, I remain, faithfully 
yours, BENJAMIN Fay MILLs. 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., Sept. 4th, 1897. 


Northfield and Its Founder. 
BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 


REALLY, there is a sort of series of divine contradic- 
tions here, such a mingling of diversities as makes the 
most delightful thing in life. Mr. Moody is the em- 
bodiment of enthusiasm, and yet he has as much com- 
mon sense as tho he were the dullest and most insensi- 
ble of human beings. He has a faith that would move 
whole ranges of mountains; and yet everything is as 
carefully provided for as tho there were no providence 
and no call for faith. He is very fixed and rigid in his 
religious ideas, and yet he allows large liberty. There 
is no Northfield ‘‘ school of theology.” Dr. Pierson 
says of Keswick: ‘‘ Keswick stands for a peculiar type 
of spiritual teaching and life. The most renowned 
minister or evangelist or theological professor might 
happen in the meeting, but would not be asked to speak 
unless he were believed to have been called out into this 
experience and teaching.’’ Mr. Moody invited Pro- 
fessor Drummond and Dr. Gordon; he invites Bishop 
Hall, one of the highest of the high, and Dr. Harper 
and President Patton, and Methodist bishops, and min- 
isters and laymen of almost every shade. He is asrev- 
erent as any person I ever saw; yet he is informal to 
the lastdegree. Whenthey havesung, he says: ‘‘ Now, 
I think that was good. Let us sing that again. When 
I like anything, I like a good deal of it. Dr.——,don’t 
you call that good singing?’ And again: ‘‘ Now, you 
over there sing a little faster, or else you here slack up 
a little, and let us try to keep together.” 

A plain man,an unlettered man, who is not always up 
to the mark in his grammar and his tensés, he com- 
mands the services of the greatest scholars from all the 
world over, and is listened. to by the students as 
perhaps no one else is. On the evening of the fourth of 
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July (which was celebrated on the second) after several 
representative persons had spoken, a cry arose, ‘‘ We— 
want—Mr.—Moody.” In obedience tothe demand, Mr. 
Moody rose, struck the desk once or twice with the 
hammer, and then distinctly said: ‘‘ You—can’t—have 
—Mr.—Moody.”’ I do not know, but I think it possible 
that he realized that making entertaining Fourth of 
July speeches was not his stronghold; but again arose 
from the hundreds of students: ‘‘ We—wi//—have—Mr. 
—Moody’’; and again arose Mr. Moody: ** I—wouldn’t 
—break—my—word—for—the—world’’; and the re- 
peated cries had no more effect than they would have 
on Gibraltar. 

The fact that Mr. Moody is so welcome to the students 
may teach not a few lessons. Many persons of good 
common sense but of modest literary ability feel that, 
when they are to speak to students, they must bring in 
a great deal of philosophy and philology and paleon- 
tology and biology; and as a result they are derided. 
When a plain man speaks to students, and speaks with 
directness and plainness to their hearts and consciences 
and common sense, he is heard with attention and rev- 
erence, where he would be despised if he indulgedin 
soaring flightsand highfalutin’. 

His common sense is illustrated in his attitude toward 
the press. While a good many religious teachers are 
calling the press names, Mr. Moody makes it an ally, 
and urges every one to buy copies of the papers (espe- 
cially the Springfield Union), which report the meet- 
ings, andto send themto their friends and to local 
newspapers. 


There is great propriety in the common designation, 


‘*Mr. Moody’s meetings.’’ Never was the possessive case 
more fitly used. He created the meetings, he sustains 
them, he conducts them, he rules them. This is very 
wise; it would never do to throw the platform open to 
Thomas, Richard and Henry, for there would be plenty 
of people to make themselves nuisances, and to make 
the meetings a weariness; so no one speaks or prays 
unless Mr. Moody asks him to, and the success attained 
justifies the method. In seeing the absolute control 
which he exercises, one is led to ask: ‘‘ What will be in 
the day (I hope very far distant) when he shall have 
ceased from among us?” Humanly speaking, it is not 
very easy to see howthere can be any one who can 
secure the same loyal and unquestioning allegiauce. 
But I have ceased being anxious as to what the Lord 
will do about his own cause; I cannot doubt that he 
cares more about it than we do. 

As tothe annual deficit (for it costs $200 to educate 
each pupil, while the sum charged is but $100, and there 
are 800 pupils), it is quite likely that Mr. Moody thinks 
it better to let each generation do its own benevolence. 
There have got to be buildings, and the buildings have 
got to be paid for; but may we not hope that the im- 
pulse and the inspiration will survive any one “man and 
all men? 

Every now and then some frugally endowed person 
indulges in a diatribe about the Puritans. One of our 
popular clergymen is reported to have said, ‘* The Puri- 
tans are dead. Thank God!’’ To which I should ob- 
serve, first, I deny the fact; second, I deny the infer- 
ence. The Puritans are not dead. The Northfield 
meetings are the very embodiment of Puritanism. They 
express the application of God’s law to human affairs. 
Righteousness is the essential word at Northfield. A 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly on “‘ The Future of Rural 
New England,” says that at one time there was a pros- 
pect of a large market in Great Britain for apples from 
New England; thereupon some of the farmers took the 
opportunity to work off their poor apples; the result was 
that the market was killed. It would be greatly for the 
benefit of New England if there were a thousand just 
such institutions as Northfield, just such convocations 
as the Northfield meetings. Puritanism adds to the 
value of real estate. 

Northfield during the meetings is the center of the 
highest civilization. Every one exhibits curtesy and 
forbearance. While smoking is not forbidden, yet one 
may go for days and not be made aware of the presence 
of the vile weed, either by sight or smell; and the hide- 
ous habit of expectoration is conspicuously absent. And 
there is an elevation of tone, an absence of gossip (the 
raw material of slander). People are not talking about 
each other. If two young people, or even if two people 
who are nolonger young, are a good deal in each other’s 
society, they do not become the object of remark. 
Every one minds his own business, except when there 
is an opportunity to help another, or rather, when there 
is an opportunity to help another, each one reckons that 
his business. It is not impossible that the fineness of 
the scenery, the beauty of the landscape, has something 
to do with this refinement of feeling; and yet, if I recol- 
lect rightly, Goldsmith has told us of the sordidness of 
the people who live among the Alps, and Mr. Emerson 
has spoken of the pigmy men who in olden times when 
New Hampshire was the Gibralter of slavery, lived 
among the White Hills. The grandest scenery cannot 
create lofty emotions and fine feelings; but I think it 
cherishes them where they already exist. 

As I was sitting on the piazza of the Northfield, a 
young man was talking in an animated tone to several 
young ladies; and what do you suppose was the subject? 
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He was telling them the names of the best books on the 
life of the Apostle Paul. 

During the days that I was at Northfield (the last five 
days of the Students’ Conference) I was struck with ob- 
serving the character of the subjects presented. There 
was little appealing to sentiment and fancy. The mind 
was occupied with the foundation truths. Special atten- 
tion was paid tothe Holy Spirit in two discourses by Dr. 
Scofield, the Northfield pastor, and Mr. Torrey, pastor 
of Mr. Moody’s church in Chicago. I have never heard 
the doctrine presented with more clearness and impress- 
iveness. 

The meetings were for the students and for the young; 
the older people will have their innings in the General 
Conference; butthe mature were by no means excluded; 
and Iam sure there must have been a great deal of 
prayer that these young men may be kept, amid the 
snares of college life, from the impurity which one 
speaker said is the great sin of the colleges, and that 
each one of the 600 may exert a Christian influence 
through all the summer, and may return to college in 
the fall to be a center and source of light, to be a foun- 
tain of blessing, to illustrate those divine words: ‘‘ He 
who believeth on me, out of him shall flow rivers of liv- 
ing water,’’ words which have had amazing fulfilment 
in the life of Mr. Moody himself, as also in the life of 
his fellow-worker and fellow-hero, Mr. Spurgeon. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 





International Peace Congress. 
THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


BY BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


Tue Eighth International Peace Congress, which 
closed its four days’ sittings here to-day, tho not differ 
ing essentiaily in character and work from those which 
have preceded it, has been noteworthy from one point 
of view. It has made it clearthat the peace movement 
in Europe has passed the stage of neglect and ridicule 
and is now awakening serious attention everywhere. 

About two hundred delegates were present at the 
Congress, representing associations in sixteen nations 
—Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Austro-Hun- 
gary, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Rumania, Mexico and the 
United States. Russia, tho without a peace society, was 
represented by the distinguished sociological writer, T. 
A. Novicow, of Odessa. These delegates represent in 
a general way nearly four hundred peace organizations, 
containing in their membership many thousands of per- 
sons from all ranks in society. Something further of 
the strength of the movement for which the Congress 
stands may be gathered from the names of the cities 
from which the delegates came. Among these, many less 
important places being omitted, are London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Paris, Lyons, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Stuttgart, Metz, Frankfurt, Vienna, 
Buda-Pesth, Copenhagen, Berne, Brussels, Bucharest, 
Lisbon, Rome, Milan, The Hague, Rotterdam, Stock- 
holm, Christiania, Odessa, Washington and Boston. 

The Hamburg Fremden Blatt, in describing the open- 
ing of the Congress, remarked particularly upon its in- 
ternational character: 

“Nearly all the languages of Europe were to be heard in 
the greetings and other opening remarks. The assembly 

was a genuinely international one. This meeting of many 
tongues gave the observer an exellent opportunity to 
study national differences and national character.”’ 
The reporter might have added ‘‘and to study inter- 
national respect and sympathy as well,’’ for the Con- 
gress was marked from beginning to end by a truly in- 
ternational spirit. . 

But what was most striking about the Congress, at 
least to some of us, was its revelation of the extent and 
depth to which the idea of international peace and a 
belief in the possibility of its realization have taken 
hold of the German people. Senator Herz, of Hamburg, 
in welcoming the Congress in the name of the Senate, 
the city, the authorities and the citizens, said: 

“You know that you will find in our city a good field for 
your labors and a people inclined to peace. We here hate 
and detest war as you do, and are, like you, of opinion that 
every war which can possibly be avoided is a crime, and 
that it is the first duty of every Government and every peo- 
ple by all possible means to avoid war.”’ 

A public meeting was held on the evening of the 
opening day in one of the largest halls in Hamburg, a 
hall which has seen many a word-war between political 
parties. The hall was packed with an audience vari- 
ously estimated at from two to five thousand people. 
Many hundreds stood along the walls and about the en- 
trances during the entire exercises, which lasted until 
after eleven o’clock. The Baroness von Suttner, of 
Vienna, whose great story, ‘‘ Die Waffen Nieder,” has 
made her famous in every corner of Europe and caused 
her to be considered the leader of the revolt against 
militarism, seemed almost frightened when she ascended 
the tribune, from which she declared that she had never 
before faced such an audience. It is not stretching the 


truth to say that an audience so numerous has never 
before been seen gathered in any country in the inter- 
ests of the peace cause. 

The principal 


address of the evening, strangely 
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enough, was made by a military man, Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Egidy, of Berlin. Close by his side sym- 
pathetically sat General Tirr, of Hungary, formerly 
King Victor Emmanuel’s aide-de-camp, now one of the 
most pronounced peace men of Europe, president last 
year of the Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth. Von 
Egidy’s speech was a masterly one, an hourand a quar- 
ter long, and was frequently interrupted by the most 
demonstrative expressions of approval. His main 
thesis was that war is an expression of a wrong moral 
condition of individual and national life, and that such 
a change in men’s thoughts and feelings must be 
brought about that they will no longer be inclined to 
take up arms against one another. Here are a few 
sentences, which lose much by translation: 

“Waris the accompaniment of a lower stage of civiliza- 
tion; its disappearance will be the inevitable outcome of a 
completer moral development. In the child love 
and gentleness must be awakened, and education in this 
direction must be carried forward in the schools, where 
now in Germany the instruction tends almost wholly 
toward war. The children must not be taught to 
despise the past, but there must’ be awakened in them the 
thought that they ought to grow superior tothe men of the 
present time ; that they ought to go beyond their parents 
and teachers in development. But this cannot be brought 
about unless those of mature age can be led to understand 
that these demands rest upon them, also. Not 
only must those who believe in peace have their say ; we 
must bring before the bar those who believe in war and 
incite the people to war, and make them confess before the 
assembled peace-loving people whether they are in earnest 
with their religiosity and their moral philosophy. We must 
compel them to speak out their thought to the very 
last iota. We peace forces must, without whining, make 
the attack, and cause the air to resound with the earnest- 
ness with which we contend for righteousness, for the 
overthrow of violence,and for the establishment of concord. 
We men do not make the law according to which develop- 
ment goes on; but the same mysterious Power which has 
put upon this law the stamp of its will has put within us 
the capacity to enter into that which is to be, and with the 
knowledge of this capacity arises within us the purpose to 
try to bring to realization our ideals of the future. Thus 
the law of development is borne within us and fulfilled 
through us. Thus are we the forerunners of the coming 
peace, and called to struggle to bring on the time when war 
shall be no more. We must not do this in glittering, fan- 
tastic fashion, nor with dreamy illusions, but with the holy 
purpose to bring into living actuality that which possesses 
our inmost soul.” 

Von Egidy’s conception of the peace movement and 
of the duty of entering into it with the whole soul seems 
to have taken deep hold of the German peace workers, 
and the movement is spreading rapidly to all parts of 
the Empire. Eight years ago the subject was nowhere 
thought of, except, perhaps, at Frankfort and Wiesba- 
den, where small and little known societies existed. 
Since that time a general national society has been 
formed, which now has branches in more than sixty 
cities and towns. The society at Hamburg, which is 
only two years old, has now one thousand members. 
This society has gone to great labor and expense to 
make the Congress which has just taken place a suc- 
cess. They have had the co-operation of the societies 
in other German cities, twenty-two of which cities had 
delegates at the Congress. These German peace work- 
ers are not Socialists, tho the Socialists are as strongly 
opposed to the extreme miltarism of the present time as 
they. They are for the most part men and women who 
uphold the present order of society in general. They 
are from the educated, the professional and the busi- 
ness classes, aconsiderable number of them also holding 
places of importance in municipal politics. The Ger- 
man mind, notwithstanding its love of military order 
and display, is essentially peacetul; and the great idea 
of permanent international peace which is now moving 
upon it seems likely to take possession, at no distant 
day, of the entire people. When the heart of Europe is 
won for peace, the whole Continent will soon yield. 

Of the actual work of the Congress little need be said. 
Its chief influence came from the mere fact that it was 
held here in Germany,in the great commercial city of 
Hamburg, and that knowledge of this fact was widely 
heralded throughout the Empire and Europe. The 
local press, with the exception of one or two important 

papers like the aristocratic Hamburger Nachrichten, 
gave fuller reports of the proceedings than we remember 
ever to have seen of a peace congress held in any other 
European city. The Berliner Zeitung, in an editorial a 
column and a half long, entitled ‘‘ The Modern Peace 
Movement,”’ published the day before the Congress 
opened, spoke in most commendatory terms of the 
movement, the basis of which it defined to be 
“the knowledge that our present international life, which 
is continually growing larger and larger through modern 
technical development and the conquests of science, has 
need of a different regulator than that of rude violence.” 

After listening to and discussing the able annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the International Peace Bureau 
at Berne, the Congress took up the subject of arbitra- 
tion, which gave rise to an interesting and extended 
discussion. Resolutions were passed favoring the sub- 
mission of all international disputes to arbitral tribunals, 
the creation of a permanent international tribunal, and 
recommending the insertion of arbitral clauses in treaties 
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of alliance. A special resolution was passed expressing 
regret at the failure of the United States Senate to 
ratify the treaty signed at Washington on the eleventh 
of January, and satisfaction that leading statesmen of 
England and America had by the negotiation of such a 
treaty set the seal of their approval on arbitration as a 
feasible permanent method of settling differences. 
Great satisfaction was also expressed at the report that 
another Anglo-American treaty is in preparation. 
Other subjects treated were the duel, methods of prop- 
aganda, correspondence between students in different 
countries, the relation of the press to the movement, 
that of the Paris Exposition of 1900, Peace Sunday, a 
general peace manifestation on the twenty-second of 
February, and permanent councils of international con- 
ciliation. At the closing session, amid great quiet and 
evident solemnity, the following Appeal to the Nations 
was read and adopted: 


‘‘ Time was when slavery and torture were considered 
indispensable to the maintenance of social order. The 
opinion of the masses subsequently suppressed these bar- 
barous institutions. The relations between citizens of the 
same country have now a secure basis in law and order, 
and no one would desire to return to the régime of arbi- 
trary government. 

“There is the same need of security in the mutual rela- 
tions of the nations, and every year that passes amidst the 
sufferings of a threatening situation renders the need more 
imperative. 

‘‘ Education, the good sense of the masses, and the iden- 
tity of interests of the populations in all civilized States, are 
establishing a current of public opinion which will be irre- 
sistible when the nations themselves desire that it should 
be so. 

‘Let no one say that there are international disputes 
which can be settled only by an appeal to violence. War 
would not settle any of the grave problems of our age; it 
would only render them more difficult in the near future. 

“It is for you, citizens of all nations, to demand that the 
pacific declarations, which the Governments feel the neces- 
sity of constantly reiterating, should result in the creation 
of permanent institutions. 

‘‘The Universal Peace Congress, met for the first time 
on German soil, in the free city of Hamburg, includes rep- 
resentatives from seventeen nations of Europe and Amer- 
ica. It appeals to public opinion and asks for its support. 
The dangers of the present situation of Europe are well 
known. 

‘‘Members of the great human family, whatever your so- 
cial position, you all have the same need of justice, of con- 
cord and of peace. Unite your efforts; no human power 
will be able to resist them; and by proclaiming the reign of 
justice in the relations between nation and nation you will 
at the same time have proclaimed for your families security 
for the future.” 


HamburG, GERMANY. 





THe debts of the two Baptist Boards have been 
paid. Mr. Rockefeller redeemed his promise last week, 
and sent to the American Baptist Missionary Union a 
check for $121,267, and to the Home Missionary Society 
one for the balance of the $250,000. 


....The Rev. Frank B. Vrooman, of Chicago, about 
whose entrance into the Presbyterian Church there was 
so much discussion last year, has announced that “‘ hav- 
ing been frozen out of the Presbyterian Church and 
starved out of the People’s Church all in one year,”’ 
he is going to the Klondike gold-fields. He has been 
co-pastor of the People’s Church, but without salary. 

....There is to be, late in October and early in No- 
vember, a remarkable trio of women’s conventions. 
First will come the annual convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The second week in October, following that, will 
be the fourth biennial convention of the World’s organi- 
zation, also in Toronto, and the next week the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the national organization 
in Buffalo. The annual sermon of the World’s con- 
vention will be preached October 31st by Lady: Henry 
Somerset. 


....The Band of Hope temperance movement in 
England is to celebrate its jubilee this fall. It now in- 
cludes 22,302 societies, with 2,813,000 members, employs 
thirty lecturers and agents, and during the past year 
has organized 2,554 meetings, given 3,730 lectures to 
403,320 school children, and sold considerably over 1,000,- 
000 publications. Its annual receipts are $48,980. The 
Army Temperance Society reports that in India the 
movement is getting an increasingly firm hold upon the 
troops in that country. So gratifying is its success that 
a similar organization is to be started under the name 
of the Army Purity Society. Both movements receive 
the hearty indorsement and support of the military au- 
thorities. - 

....-The Freedmen’s Board of the United Presby- 
terian Church is doing a noble work in the South. It 
employs eighty-two missionaries, thirty-three of whom 
are colored. Twenty thousand children are taught 
from two to seven months each year. Eleven schools 
are maintained, with an enrollment of 3,445 scholars. 
There are also twelve Sabbath-schools, with a member- 
ship of 3,379; six churches, with a membership of 
582, three of the pastors being colored men. The 
expenditures of the Board last year were $53,029.33. 
In addition to this the Women’s General Missionary 
Society paid $6,825, and is now erecting, or a izact of 
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thirty-nine.acres of land, a school building and teachers’ 
home at Camden, Ala., to cost $3,500. 


...-For generations serious doubt has been felt 
whether the well-known Luther grave, in the Castle 
church of Wittenberg, actually contained the bones of 
the reformer, the claim being made that his remains had 
been removed, andthat the grave wasempty. In the last 
number of the Studien und Kritiken, Professor Késtlin, 
of Halle, the biographer of Luther, and the leading liv- 
ing authority on the life and teachings of Luther, sur- 
prises the world with the intelligence that, on the four- 
teenth of February, 1892, the grave of Luther had been 
opened by two workingmen engaged on the restoration 
of the famous Wittenberg church, and that the bones of 
the reformer had been found there,where they were laid 
a few days after his death. The full details of this ex- 
cavation and find are given by Késtlin, as also the rea- 
sons why no public announcement had been made here- 
tofore; and the writer expresses his full confidence in 
the correctnesss of the whole matter. It can now be 
regarded as historically certain that Luther was buried 
in the same church where he preached so often, and 
which was so intimately connected with his great work. 


...-The Zionist Conference called by Dr. Herzl, Max 
Nordau and others, and to which delegates were elected 
in this country last spring, meet at Basle, Switzerland, 
August 29th to 31st. About 200 delegates were pres- 
ent,including thirty women. In his address of wel- 
come, Dr. Herzl spoke of the object of the Conference 
as being the revivifying of Jewish national feeling, and 
urged emigration to Palestine as a benefit to that coun- 
try and to the Turkish Empire which had done much 
for the Jews. On the next day Dr. Nordau introduced 
a resolution in favor of the creation of a home in Pales- 
tine for the Jewish people, the same to be legally se- 
cured; the consolidation of all Jewry by local and gen- 
eral institutions, and the procuring of the support of the 
Powers tothe plan. There was considerable discussion, 
resulting in the unanimous adoption of the resolution. 
The third day ascheme to centralize the movement was 
adopted, by which a central committee of twenty- 
three members, representing all the national groups, 
was appointed, with its headquarters at Vienna. 
There was considerable difficulty over the election of 
this committee, especially the English and Ameri- 
can members. It was also decided to raise a fund 
of $50,000,000, and a commission was appointed to 
report upon a scheme for a university at Jerusa- 
lem. The Conference adjourned to meet next year at 
Jerusalem. It is reported that it is the plan to use this 
fund for the purchase of Palestine from the Sultan. 


....The Church Economist has been interviewing a 
Mormon elder whose headquarters are in Brooklyn, 
with regard to the extension of that Church in this 
region. He says that in the Eastern States district 
there are more than too elders and very nearly 
3,000 communicants of the Mormon faith. There are 
also in the Northern States, with Chicago as head- 
quarters, 130 elders; 50 inthe California mission, 100 
in the Northwestern States and 500 in the Southern 
States. These are aside from the reorganized Church, 
sometimes called the Non-Polygamous Mormons. Com- 
menting upon this Dr. D. J. McMillan, of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, who had long experi- 
ence in Utah, calls attention to the facts that polygamy 
was enjoined by a divine revelation; that President 
Woodruff’s manifesto, in 1891, in regard to its suspen- 
sion fpr a time, was purely advisory, and that while the 
State prohibits polygamy there are no penalties attached 
to infraction of the law. He says: 

‘““No one has been arrested or punished for polygamy 
since Utah was admitted to the’ Union, and yet the testi- 
mony is abundant that polygamy is rife to-day as much as 
ever. No representative of the Mormon Church will deny 
that most of the leaders of the Church are living in polyg- 
amy to-day; nor will they deny that the practice of polyg- 
amy is favored by the Church and practiced by the people 
wherever they feel inclined. Notwithstanding the mani- 
festo to which the Mormon elder refers, advising a discon- 
tinuance of the practice of polygamy, we have yet to learn 
of a single man who has ever been punished or reproved 
by the Mormon authorities for continuing in polygamy.” 


Biblical Research. 
German Scholars on the New Logia. 


QUITE naturally, the Germans are taking great inter- 
est in the newly discovered Sayings of Christ. The 
first special pamphlet on the subject is from the pen of 
the leading German authority on early Christian litera- 
ture—namely, Professor Harnack, of Berlin. It is en- 
titled ‘ Veber einige jlingst entdeckte Spriich Jesu.”’ (Frei- 


burg: Mohr. Pp. 36. Price, 80 pfennigs.) His tians- 
lation of the new Logia is the following: 
“1, . . . and see how to draw out the mote that is in 


thy brother’s eye. 

‘2, Jesus saith, If ye do not fast in reference to the 
world ye will not find the kingdom of God; and if ye do not 
celebrate the Sabbath rightly ye will not see the Father. 

«3. Jesus saith, I entered into the midst of the world, and 
in the flesh did I appear unto them; and I found them all 
drunken to satisfaction [sadigetrunken], and none did I find 
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thirsty among them; and my soul laboreth for the children 

of men, for they are blind in their hearts [and they do not 

see . . . ] poverty. 

‘4. Jesus saith, Wherever they may be, there they are 
not without God; and just as one is alone, in this manner 
Iam with him. Erect the stone, and thereby thou wilt find 
me; split wood, and I am there. 

‘*5, Jesus saith, A prophet is not welcome in his native 
city, nor does a physician effect cures among those who 
know him. 

“Jesus saith, A city that is built and firmly established 
on the top of a high hill can neither fall nor be hidden. 

“7, Jesus saith, Thou hearest [or hear!] . . .” 
Harnack makes a number of important comments on 
these sayings, chief of which are given herewith. We 
translate: 

“‘It is certain that this find is not the fragment of a Gos- 
pel, as was the Peter Gospel, also found in Egypt in 1893; 
for these Sayings show no connection with each other. 
Thev seem rather to have been excerpted from another 
writing. The expression in Logion 4, ‘wherever they may 
be,’ shows that mention had been made of persons to whom 
‘they’ refers, who, quite naturally, are the disciples. 
Then as the fragment is marked ‘11,’ it is evidently a part 
of a larger collection of logia. Thesheet dates from about 
200 A.D., and acloser examination shows a connection be- 
tween this fragment and the so-called Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians. The ‘fasting’ of Logion 2isevidently meant in an 
ascetic sense, according to Luke 14: 33. Accordingly, too, 
the observing of the Sabbath, in accordance with the usage 
of this term in primitive Christianity, means the sanctifi- 
cation of this whole life; cf. Justin Martyr, * Dialogue with 
Trypho,’ chap. 12, This usage of terms does not make it 
probable that the wording of this Logion fell from the lips 
of Jesus. The characteristic feature of the third Logion 
lies in the second half and this would come quite naturally 
from the lips of Christ; but the introductory portion cannot 
possibly be authentic, but is apocalyptic; not even a John 
would have attributed the expression, ‘I entered into the 
midst of the world and in the flesh did I appear to them,’ to 
Jesus. Their presence here isa remarkable testimony for 
the development of the theological conception of the person 
of Christ then already made. He no longer speaks of himself 
as aman, but only as a superior divine being. The fourth 
Logia does not demand a pantheistic interpretation, if it is 
remembered that it constitutes an antithesis to Eccles. 
10:9. Inthe light of this connection this Logion gives us 
the greatest religious enrichment found in the whole col- 
lection. It is a parallel to the passages in which Christ 
declares that he will always be with his own; and that he 
will not leave them orvhans; but it is especially valuable 
through the additional statement that even in the hatd 
labors of the day, such as removing heavy stones and 
splitting wood, each one is with God and Christ with him, 
in case he is really inwardly separated from the world; and 
to the degree to which this is the case, Christ will be with 
him. The point of the passage lies in the words ‘being 
alone.’ At least the ¢hought, if not the forra, of this Logion 
can easily be considered as authentic. It is also easily 
possible that the fifth Logion should have fallen from the 
lips of Jesus, while Logion 6 is probably a secondary for- 
mation from the thought in Matt. 5: 14. In detail it can be 
shown that the little that is really known concerning the 
Gospel to the Egyptians is in perfect and full agreement 
with the contents ofthis fragment. The latest period at 
which this latter could have been penned is the first third 
of the second century. It represents a gospel tradition 

that had been independently developed by the side of the 
canonical Gospels.” 

Professor C. Clemen, also a well-known New Testa- 
ment specialist, devotes three columns in the Christliche 
Welt, of Leipzig, No. 30, to the discussion of these Say- 
ings. Theexpression ‘‘fasting tothe world,‘’ as Clemen 
translates, he does not interpret in an ascetic sense, be- 
cause then the expression ‘‘ observe the Sabbath”’ 
would have received a similar interpretation. Accord- 
ingly, the writer is inclined to interpret the word kécyo¢ 

at this place by “‘ order,”’ so that the meaning would be 
" fasting in accordance with the proper order,’’ which 
would harmonize well with the next thought. The 
whole Logia cannot be interpreted otherwise than legal- 
istic, and can, therefore, not have been a genuine saying ° 
of Christ. At first glance the third Logion could with 
greater probability be claimed as genuine, but the refer- 
ence to pre-existence makes this doubtful. The most 
difficult in the group isthe 5th. Clemen translates, 
‘*Where there are two, they are not without God; and 
when one is alone by himself, I am with him. Pick 
up the stone, and thou wilt find me there; split the. 
wood, then there I am.”’ The thought suggests Eph. 
2:12 in particular, and the general contents of Ephesians 
in general. Clemen sees no reproduction of Matt. 7:7 
and Luke 11:9 here, as is done by Grenfell and Hunt. 
This Logion stands in no connection with the Gospel of 
Eve, and, like the whole fragment, does not havea 
Gnostic but a Jewish-Christian sound. Clemen is of 
the opinion that the new Logia are of subordinate value 
for the literary criticism of the Gospels (nicht ganz wert- 
los). 

Professor Nestle, the industrious Syriac and patristic 
scholar, discusses the papyrus found in the Schwdabische 
Merkur. He places the fragment between 200 and 300 
A.D. He translates the second Logion, ‘‘ fast in the 
world,” but calls this a ‘‘curious expression.’’ His 
comments contain little not found elsewhere now. 

Professor Blass, the classical and New Testament 
authority of Halle, dates the fragment at 200 A.D., and 
supplies some conjectural readings. This is done in 
connection with Clemen’s article. 
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The Sunday - School. 


Lesson tor September 19th. 


PAUL’S ADDRESS TO THE EPHESIAN ELDERS. 
—ACTS 20: 22-35. 


GOLDEN TExt.—‘‘ Remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’’—ACTS 20: 35. 


NoTEs.—The last lesson found Paul at Ephesus, 
where he remained about three years. This included 
the time he wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
and that to the Galatians. Let the student find out why 
he-left Corinth and went to Macedonia, where he wrote 
the second Epistle to the Corinthians in view of his ap- 
proaching visit to Corinth. At Corinth he stayed three 
months, and there wrote his Epistle to the Romans. 
Thence he planned to goto Jerusalem by way of Mac- 
edonia. Going to Froas and Assos, they came to Mile- 
tus, thirty miles from Ephesus, and Paul sent for the 
elders of the church at Ephesus to come down and see 
him. ‘* Bound in the spirit.’-—Constrained by his 
view of duty; his own spirit. ‘* Not knowing.’’—He 
had no prophetic power. ‘* Bishops.’’—This pas- 
sage is one of those which indicate what was the church 
government of the Apostolic Church. Unfortunately 
we do not know how many little congregations there 
may have been in Ephesus and the neighborhood that 
were represented. This is evident that the ‘‘ bishops” 

‘*overseers ’’ of the old Version) in v. 28 are the same 
as are called elders in v. 17, and who are told in v. 28 
to ‘‘ feed the flock ’’; that is, to be pastors. The same 
persons held the three offices. The churches were very 
loosely organized, leading members being selected and 
ordained, or set apart, by the brethren and the Apostle 
to be teachers and leaders. ‘* Grievous wolves.”’— 
Heretical teachers. “* The words of the Lord Jesus.” 
—This particular word is nowhere to be found in the 
Gospels, which did not include all that was orally re- 
peated of Christ’s teaching. In v. 28 the American 
Revisers prefer to read ‘‘ Church of the Lord”’ instead 
of ‘‘ Church of God.’’ Some prefer ‘t Church of God,” 
because that seems to identify Christ with God, ‘‘ His 
blood,’’ in the next clause, referring back to ‘‘God”’; 
but the expression is unusual, and it is a question of 
manuscript authority. 

Instruction.—It is well that one does not know all the 
trouble he will have. The anticipation would be worse 
than the reality. It is enough to bear it when it comes. 

Paul tells here what the purpose of his ministry was. 
It was ‘‘to testify the Gospel,” to tell people the good 
news ‘‘of the grace of God,” or, in other words, to 
‘‘ preach the kingdom.”’ The grace of God was that 
salvation was, through Christ, a free gift for every 
one, and that it was not necessary to obey the Jewish 
law. 

Paul was possessed of a consuming enthusiasm which 
made him faithful. He was a rare man, in that he could 
declare he was ‘‘ pure from the blood of all men.” If 
they perished it was from no lack of fidelity on his part; 
he had done all he could to teach people about the king- 
dom. Who else can say that? 

This lesson is on the duty of church officers, of minis- 
ters, especially, but also of other officers, whether we 
call them deacons, elders, superintendents, or teachers. 
If they are in any way bishops, or overseers—for that is 
what the word éiskop means—then they must be very 
diligent in feeding the flock. This is their one duty, to 
instruct, guide and in every way help the Christian life 
of those committed tothem. This requires great labor 
and diligence. 

Christ was the great shepherd, example to all other 
pastors. He gave his life for the sheep, the Church 
‘* which,” as Paul says, ‘‘ he purchased with his own 
blood,’’ the blood of the shepherd to save, or redeem 
the flock. 

The danger of false teaching is chiefly in getting 
away from the simple Gospel, and insisting on refine- 
ments and theological explanations. In this case it was 

either Antinomianism, which weakened the doctrine of 
sin, or Gnosticism, which refined away the Gospel sim- 
plicity with absurd philosophy. 

Covetousness is a special sin in a religious teacher. 
A teacher is supposed to care more for truth than 
money. His business is with peeple, not wealth. Paul 
was very careful on this point. He refused to allow 
those Ephesian converts to support him, but worked at 
his trade. He did not do so everywhere, and did not be- 


lieve in it for ministers generally; but the principle is of 
the utmost importance. 

Especially is this precious word of Christ, which 
came near being lost, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,’’ meant for teachers. Theirs is a blessed 
work, more blessed than that of pecple working for 
money. 

Disputes about Church government are very foolish. 
The early Church had very little government. It had 
no succession of orders. The Apostles were mere or- 
dinary home or foreign missionaries, traveling about to 
preach. The bishops and elders and pastors were all 
the same thing. Church polity is a matter of human 




















device, to be preferred for its utility, not to be regarded 
as very important. We do not hear of denominations 
in the Bible. .They have been a curse to the Church, 
and should be united as fast as possible, 
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Literature. 
The Origin of the Cuneiform Signs.* 


BY GEORGE A. REISNER. 


THE Assyriologists have in past years brought out 
many books of more than passing interest to the gen- 
eral public, and have claimed a great deal of attention 
for their wonderful excavations and their surprising 
additions to our knowledge of antiquity. Professor 
Delitzsch’s new book on the origin of the cuneiform 
writing is, if its conclusions prove correct, one of the 
most noteworthy of these Assyriological publications. 
The book is remarkable not only because it proposes 
a new theory of the invention of the cuneiform 
system of writing but, also, because it announces 
Delitzsch’s return to the Sumerian theory, and 
because it makes a new suggestion concerning the 
connection between the cuneiform writing and the 
Phenician alaphabet. 

Delitzsch was in the beginning, with all other 
Assyriologists, a most ardent believer in the exist- 
ence of a Sumerian (or, as it was usually called, 
Akkadian) lenguage, spoken by a real people 
who were also the inventors of the cuneiform 
system of writing and the founders of Babylonian 
civilization. At that time, there was a tendency 
among Assyriologists to ascribe not only all 
the cuneiform signs, but also all strange-looking 
Assyrian words, to the ancient Sumerians; every- 
thing, in fact, which was not immediately under- 
stood was said to be Sumerian, or to be due to 
Sumerian influence. Following Oppert’s lead, Assyr- 
ian scholars had come to regard the Sumerians 
as a branch of the Ural-altaic race. Then, in 1874, 
Halevy proved conclusively that Sumerian was not an 
Ural-altaic language, and went on to propose his the- 
ory that there never had been a Sumerian people. 
He maintained that the so-called Sumerian language 
was nothing but a system of cypher writing; and de- 
fended his theory with the greatest keenness and agil- 
ity. In order to make the situation plain, take the 
case of the monastic Latin of the Middle Ages—an il- 
lustration which has been used by Lehmann and 
others. Suppose that all Latin works had been lost 
to us, that only the writings of the monks of the Mid- 
dle Ages, written in their mongrel Latin, were pre- 
served; then suppose some one to attempt to prove 
from the existence of German words in monastic 
Latin that there was no Latin language, and that 
there never had been a Latin people. In the same 
way, Halevy, arguing from the Assyrian words to be 
found in:the priestly Sumerian of later times, held 
that there never had been a Sumerian language nor a 
Sumerian people. Without going into the details of 
the struggle which has raged about this point for 
the past twenty years, the most sensational event 
of the struggle was probably Delitzsch’s adop- 
tion of Halevy’s view in 1889. It seemed for the 
moment as if Halevy’s view were about to be 
generally accepted. But the majority of Assyriolo- 
gists remained firm in their opposition; and in the 
light of the more recent excavations, which have re- 
covered for us monuments of the fourth and fifth 
millenniums B.C., it has become every year more and 
more evident that Halevy’s position was untenable. 
Evidence has been accumulating in abundance which 
proves that there was a Sumerian race and a Sume- 
rian civilization. And now this evidence has forced 
Delitzsch, not unexpectedly, to return to the ortho- 
dox, or Sumerian, view of the question. The an- 
nouncement of this return, made in the book under 
discussion, marks the definitive rejection of Halevy’s 
suggestion. We are now able to say that Assyriolo- 
gists are practically agreed on the Sumerian question. 

The Sumerian question, as it was raised by Halevy, 
has been decided against that scholar; but Assyriolo- 
gists owe Halevy a debt of gratitude for raising the 
question. The discussion has forced them to a more 
thorough study of the Sumerian, to a clearer under- 
standing of the cuneiform system of writing, and toa 
better comprehension of the relation of Assyrian to 
Sumerian. The position now held by Assyriologists, 
while it is not the position of Halevy, is a position 
very different from the old one; and Halevy deserves 
in part the credit of having forced them into the new 
position. ‘ : 

The old Sumerian question—the question to which 
Halevy and Oppert gave their strength—is answered; 
but the same facts, the same monumental evidences 
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which answered the old questions have raised the 
new Sumerian question. What were the race char- 
acteristics and the cultured achievements of the Su- 
merian people? Where and how did they first come 
in contact with the Semites? Just how much did the 
Semites borrow from the Sumerians? How long did 
Sumerian remain a spoken language? What part did 
the Sumerians play in the fusion of Semites and Su- 
marians?* These are the main points of the new 
Sumarian question; and the materials for their inves- 
tigation are,. fortunately, being rapidly accumulated 
through the excavations of the French at Telloh and 
those of the Americans at Nippur. A document re- 
cently translated by Thureau-Dangin and commented 
on by Heuzy in the Comptes rendus of the French 
Academy, December, ’96, shows the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of Babylonian excavations. This document, 
a clay cone from about 4000 B.C., announces that the 
limits of Gishban and Shirpurla had been fixed by 
the gods of those countries; and then recites various 
wars and treaties between Meshelim, King of Kish, 
and Ush, patesi of Gishban; between Eannadu, 
patesi of Shirpurla, and Enakalli, patesi of Gishban; 
between Urlumma, patesi of Gishban, and Enannadu, 
patesi of Shirpurla; and between Entemina and Ur- 
lumma. 

Delitzsch’s return to the Sumerian view, dramatic 
climax, as it is, toa long and bitter discussion, is, per- 
haps, of more importance to Delitzsch himself than 
to the rest of the world; but the new view which he 
presents as to the origin of the cuneiform system of 
writing, is of the greatest value, and, if it be well 
founded, of the most far-reaching consequence. It 
has been generally supposed (also by Delitzsch) that the 
cuneiform writing originated in a system of picture- 
writing in which only simple straight lines were used. 
It was recognized that a number of signs were com- 
pounds of two or more signs, and that certain other 
signs had been modified by the addition of four lines 
called gunu-lines; but a large proportion of the cune- 
iform signs were thought to be original signs, that is, 
to have been developed out of rude pictures. In 
other words, the primitive original of the cuneiform 
system of writing was supposed to be a hieroglyphic 
system not unlike the Egyptian. Even as late as last 
summer, Hilprecht still maintained this view, and 
promised a history of the cuneiform writing based 
upon it. Delitsch does not now reject the hiero- 
glyphic theory entirely, but he reduces the number of 
original picture-signs (Urdéz/der) to 21 out of a total of 
over 400 known signs. These original signs are pic- 
tures of sun, moon, star, parts of the body, animals, 
plants and implements. in addition to these 21 orig- 
inal signs, Delitzsch attempts to show that there were 
about 23 motives (Urmotive) which expressed such 
ideas as ‘‘to bend,”’ ‘‘ to press down,”’ ‘‘to inclose,’’ 
“to be long,’’ etc. The great majority of other signs 
were made by combining these primitive pictures with 
these primitive motives; that is, they are composite 
signs. For example, the sign mu, ‘‘name,” which 
was held by Hilprecht to be an arrow with crossed 
lines, is explained by Delitzsch as a combination of 
the sign for ‘‘ road” (two parallel oblique lines cross- 
ing two others), and the sign for ‘‘ opener”’ (a hori- 
zontal arrow). Thus mu means ‘‘road-opener,” a 
conception which may fairly be assumed with 
Delitzsch to be a natural Sumerian conception. The 
sign gz, ‘‘reed,” in which Hilprecht sees the picture 
of a reed, Delitzsch divides into #z and she, ‘‘ abound- 
ing in vegetation.’’ And zz itself is not a simple 
sign, but a doubling of the sign /a/—a form reached 
by differentiation from the ordinary doubled /a/. 
Delitzsch very properly ascribes a great rdle to differ- 
entiation in the formation of signs. Zw and sx are 
differentiations of the same sign, as are also #7 and 
ba, dul and /agaéb and other pairs. His list might 
even easily be increased: /um and hum, ri and fal (?). 
Thus Delitzsch proceeds to explain, perhaps not 
always satisfactorily, sign after sign in which men 
have been straining their imaginations to discover 
some picture rudely representing the known mean- 
ing of the sign. And after following him carefully 
through his exposition, one feels convinced that 
whatever fault may be found with this or that minor 
point, Delitzsch has hit upon the truth. The man- 
ner of the invention of the cuneiform script as con- 
ceived by him is thoroughly in accord with the char- 
acter and the manner of thought of the Sumerians, 
as is shown by the early mathematical and contract 
tablets. Furthermore, the signs on the temple 
tablets of about 2500 B.c. still show traces 
of the same process by which most of the 
signs were made up. A final decision must, of 


course, be reserved until Hilprecht, who has made a 
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deeper study of the subject than any other Assyriolo- 
gist, has answered the challenge he cannot help find- 
ing in Delitzsch’s book. And yet it is certain that 
Delitzsch’s conception of the origin of the cuneiform 
signs must be accepted as in the main correct, and all 
histories of the cuneiform system of writing must 
conform to that conception. It is, of course, possi- 
ble, perhaps probable, that the process described by 
Delitzsch is a secondary one; and it is not to be 
denied that some details of Delitzsch’s exposition may 
be successfully attacked. His statement, for example, 
in regard to the original form of da¢ (a horizontal 
arrow), is based on a single sign in a comparatively 
late inscription of Ur-gur, and is contradicted by a 
comparison of the forms of similar old Babylonian 
signs, with their new Babylonian forms; c/. the 
old Babylonian forms of mu, kz, gu, bal, ses, bur, kul, 
on the one hand, and those of ¢z, sér and /:/, on the 
other, with the new Babylonian forms of the same 
signs. Furthermore, his distinction between Urmo- 
tétve and Urdilder is purely arbitrary, and without 
significance or value, for ultimately, both must be re- 
garded as pictures of certain objects. But, it must 
be emphasized, these are only minor points, whose 
decision can have no effect on the validity of the main 
thesis. 

Delitzsch does not claim that this exposition of his 
isa completed piece of work. There still remains 
much that is obscure in the present explanations; 
and about fifty signs remain to be investigated. The 
difficulties presented by these fifty signs lie partly, it 
is true, in the fact that the archaic forms of some of 
them are unknown. In some cases explanations, 
based on Delitzsch’s exposition, may easily be found by 
any one who has followed his argument: a/z, according 
to the form given in Hilprecht’s OBI,isa differentiation 
of um, dub; zkiuisa differentiation of dztu (see also 
Syllabary S°; 272$u is a modification of sz, ‘‘ horn”’). 

One of the most interesting points in Delitzsch’s 
work is his protest against the theory that the cunei- 
form signs were orignally written with the left side 
up. Hommel, in his different works, writes the 
archaic signs consistently in this position, and Hil- 
precht has followed him. Delitzsch calls for an 
opinion from technical experts as to whether the 
signs on the Telloh statues were really engraved from 
top to bottom or not. But however that may be, the 
signs were cut to be read, and would probably not 
have been cut from top to bottom if reading from top 
to bottom were unfamiliar tothe readers. The tech- 
nical objection that might apply to the wedge-shaped 
writing on the Telloh statues does not apply to the 
straight-line writing on the Ur-Nina and the Ur- 
Enlil votive tablets. And, as to the two signs which 
according to Delitzsch cannot be conceived of as 
turned around, /a/ gives practically the same picture 

when turned, and szg becomes the picture of a plant, 
cut down or carried, instead of growing. Tosum up, 
Delitzsch’s objections do not seem well founded, and 
his ridicule of Hommel at this point, however richly 
Hommel by his rash theorizing may have deserved it, 
is not altogether necessary toa dignified condemna- 
tion of Hommel’s theories. , 

All other investigators have seen in the sign 
amelu, ‘‘man,’’ the rude picture of a standing man; 
Delitzsch, on the contrary, sees the picture of a man 
bowing his face to the ground; yet it must be con- 
fessed that the picture conceived in this position, tho 
more striking, is still an extremely rude one. There 
are many other minor points of interest to the stu- 
dent which may here be passed over; but mention 
must be made of Delitzsch’s condemnation of the 
so-called ‘‘ hieroglyphic tablet’’ as the unsuccessful 
attempt of a late scribe at reconstructing the archaic 
forms of certain signs. The Syllabary S, on the 
other hand, has been arranged on the basis of the old 
Babylonian forms of the cuneiform signs and must, ac- 
cording to Delitzsch’s studies, have been prepared by 
a scribe familiar with these forms. Thus it is proba- 
ble that S® was prepared about the fifteenth century 
B.C. 

If Delitzsch’s view meets with acceptance, as it un- 
doubtedly will, Hommel’s attempt to connect Sume- 
tian and Egyptian, which has never met with accept- 
ance among either Egyptologists or Assyriologists, 
must be regarded as a failure. The Sumerian system 
of writing is no longer to be looked on asa true 
hieroglyphic system, and is, therefore, in spite of a 
few similarities arising out of the general nature of 
things, in no way to be connected with the Egyptian 
system. It is, of course, barely possible that some 
day, when we have found more primitive forms of 
both writings, some historical connection between the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Sumerian primitive 
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pictures may be established. But for the present we 
can only take the evidence we have; and on that 
evidence, Hommel’s attempt must be adjudged a 
failure, ; 

’ All modern alphabets, with the exception of the 
Abyssinian, may be traced back more or less directly 
to the ancient Phenician alphabet. The Abyssinian 
alphabet, even, is descended from the Sabzan, which, 
as Hommel first pointed out, has apparently a com- 
mon parent with the Phenician. The most interest- 
ing question concerning the alphabet, however—the 
question as to the origin of the common parent of all 
alphabets—remains unanswered; at least, the answers 
which have been offered have not been found satisfac- 
tory by scholars generally. Delitzsch himself con- 
demns with considerable sharpness the theory that 
the Phenician alphabet was derived entirely from the 
Egyptian hieratic; and he also expresses his opinion 
that Hommel, in his ‘‘ History of Assyria,’’ has con- 
tributed nothing of value to the question of the Bab- 
ylonian origin of the Phenician alphabet. Without 
professing at all to have reached a definite result, 
Delitzsch points out a number of facts which may 
throw light on the question. First, then, he notices 
that fifteen of the twenty-two letters of the Phenician 
alphabet represent, according to tradition, objects 
which are represented in the Babylonian system by 
primitive signs or by early modifications of primitive 
signs ; second, while insisting on the Canaanitish 
character of the names of the Phenician letters, De- 
litzsch calls attention to the traces of Babylonian 
influence to be found in the names Aetu, nunu, reshu, 
shin, beth and mem. Asto Babylonian influence on 
the forms of Phenician letters, Delitzsch calls atten- 
tion to a number of smaller points, the most striking 
of which is the fact that both the cuneiform and the 
Phenician writing distinguish between a hand with its 
arm and a simple hand. To Egyptian influence De- 
litzsch ascribes the two letters / and ¢ and the princi- 
ple of acrophony underlying the whole alphabet. In 
conclusion, Delitzsch appears to be of the opinion 
that the Phenician alphabet was invented by Canaan- 
ites under Babylonian and Egyptian influence. 

Taken as a whole, Delitzsch’s book is a brilliant 
piece of work, a real contribution to the history of 
the cuneiform system of writing, He has opened up 
a new line of investigation, which promises, if not a 
complete solution of the origin of the signs, at least 
as complete a solution as will ever be possible. The 
period at which our knowledge of cuneiform signs 
now begins, is so ancient (probably 4000-4500 B.C.), 
and the monuments of that period are so primitive 
that, as Delitzsch himself remarks, it is hardly possi- 
ble that an earlier period will ever be opened up to us 
through its written monuments. It will be remem- 
bered in this country with pardonable pride that our 
knowledge of this earliest known period is due large- 
ly to the excavations of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia at Nippur; and it may now be noted that De- 
litzsch’s work, brilliant as it is, could not have been 
accomplished without Hilprecht’s publication of the 
results of those excavations. The gentlemen who 
have given the American Expedition their financial 
support have done a great work for Semitic scholar- 
ship and for our knowledge of the history of civiliza- 
tion, 
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Lire oF Assy Hopper Gissons. Told Chiefly through 
Her Correspondence. Edited by Her Daughter, Sarah 
Hopper Emerson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. 
16mo. $3.00.) 

It is wholly beyond the possibilities that a collection 
should be made of the correspondence of the two fami- 
lies represented in these volumes which should not bear 
the stamp of genius on it, and be marked with extraor- 
dinary interest. Abby Hopper’s husband, James S. 
Gibbons, was a man who went to the fore in his own 
right. He will be remembered as the author of the ode, 
“We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thou- 

sand more.”’ 

He was descended from John Gibbons, who settled in 

Chester County, Penn., 1681, and is said to have been 

the author of the famous verdict in the trial of Marga- 

ret Mattson for witchcraft before William Penn and his 

Council, in 1683: ‘* Guilty of having the common fame of 

a witch, but not guilty in manner and form as she stands 

indicted.” 1t was another member of this family whose 

learning was so proverbial among his neighbors that 
one of them in the Revolution seeing him riding up, 
laid a wager with the British officers of twenty pounds 
that the “‘first farmer who drove past could speak more 
“languages than the whole British set.” James Gibbons, 
riding up immediately, won the bet for him. The Hop- 
per family was a leading one in the Friends’ connection, 
and Abby was brought up with great simplicity, tho not 
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with such rigor as to grind out of her the love of nat- 
ural beauty. In one of her early letters she cannot re- 
press her amusement at the Friend who, at her father’s 
house, could not eat off a gilt-edged plate, and confesses 
that she delights in red apples and is a Hittle particular 
about the cut of adress. Her own family was a large 
one, and, especially after her marriage, her family and 
social connections were many and excellent, a fact which 
has a decided effect on the correspondence and adds much 
to its interest. The letters, and what there is in the 
volumes of biography outside of them, fall into three 
groups around the subjects which interested Mrs. Gib- 
bons most—slavery, the War and various topics of pris- 
on reform. Born as she was with the century, her life 
covered the period during which the slavery question 
passed through all its stages to the final and tragic set- 
tlemert. The whole process may be traced in these 
letters and in an exceedingly interesting form. It is a 
striking indication of the hold the ‘‘ peculiar institu- 
tion’’ had even in the free States, and of its deadening 
influence on conscience, that Mrs. Gibbons’s father was 


““‘disowned”’ by the Connection for his co-operation with 


the ‘‘Antislavery Standard.” Those were the days 
when the preacher George F. White dominated the 
Connection, and turned it against the Abolitionists. 
The letters are blunt and outspoken enough to suit Mr. 
Garrison. In one of the exciting episodes of this his- 
tory the Gibbons house was sacked by the mob in the 
draft riots in New York. The letters referring to this 
catastrophe are numerous, and describe it in every pos- 
sible light down to the brave assistance of the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate and the generous subscription he 
raised in the city to replace what was lost inthe wreck 
of the house. The letters which relate to the War have 
an interest which is all their own. Mrs. Gibbons did 
not like the Surgeon-General, Dr. Hammond, and brings 
many charges against him which may haveto beclassed 
under the head of the vexations and perplexities of the 
private citizen in dealing with red tape and officialism. 
It is a more serious charge that Surgeon-General Ham- 
mond set himself to weed Protestant nurses out of the 
hospitals and to supply their place with the Roman 
Catholic nurses, of whom, as aclass, Mrs. Gibbons ex- 
presses a poor opinion in these letters. The corre- 
spondence relating to prison reform in its various as- 
pects is full, and introduces Mrs. Gibbons in a 
still different light, tho the character remains the 
same. She was always a woman who carried weight. 
In the political conferences and committee meeting 
which were required to bring about Prison Reform 
legislation, she became a recognized power. It is said 
that one of the Albany politicians who was not over 
friendly tothese measures in general, was heard advi- 
sing some one who had them in charge, if he wished to 
succeed to ‘‘send up the little Quaker lady.’’ Quaker 
plainness has always been friendly to humor. More than 
a touch of it lay on Mrs. Gibbons from her girlhood to 
her old age, one example is her amusing reply to a sol- 
emn summons to show reason why she should not do 
jury duty, addressed to her as a man, and to which 
she returned the answer: ‘‘I know of none.” As to the 
general make-up of the book, the thread of narrative 
does not flow steadily in an uninterrupted strain. The 
different periods overlap and get somewhat into confu- 
sion. The editor has suppressed herself and her fami- 
ly too much. We should be glad of more personal iden- 
tification. Still as they stand the volumes have a rare 
interest, particulary the War letters and those relating 
to slavery. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR WoMEN. Sy Kate Holliday 
Claghorn, Ph.D. (Yale). (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.25.) 

We close this book with the question, Why was this 
not done before? There is no mystery nor mystifying 
init. It is all open, obvious, the simple product of 
good sense and a well-trained mind applied to the busi- 
ness in hand. First of all, unreasonable expectations 
as to what the college can do are cleared away ina 
chapter which is as good reading for young men as for 
young women. Parents and guardians will find some- 
thing to concern them and which, we hope, as many of 
them will read as possible in the two following chapters 
on Preparation for and Choosing a College. From the 
fourth chapter on ‘‘ Life at College’’ the student her- 
self is directly addressed in a series of chapters which 
are intended to make the impression that college is but 
the first step in a series of steps which develop into the 
woman’s real life. These steps in real life are taken 
up in the chapters on ‘‘The Graduate Student,” 
‘* Alumne Associations,”’ ‘‘ The College-trained Moth- 
er,” ‘‘ The College-trained Woman as a Social Influ- 
ence,” and ‘‘ College-training for the Wage-earner.’’ 
Dr. Claghorn’s remarks on the physical strain of college 
life on women are tothe point. The alarm on this sub- 
ject seems to have died away. Dr. Claghorn intimates 
that in the general anxiety one point of prime impor- 
tance has been overlooked. Her general conclusion is, 
‘*the student who is well housed, well provided with 
means of exercise, and, above all, well-fed, need not be 
afraid . . . of breaking down.’’ She is not, how- 
ever, so clear that the colleges for women have fully 
appreciated what this means, or wholly forgotten ‘‘ the 
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wicked ways of the old-fashioned boarding-schools 
where genteel starvation was the order of the day.’’ We 
are not so sure as our author is that a meat diet, concen- 
trated, small‘in bulk and of high nutritious power, is 
either the most easily digested or the "pest for young 
brain-workers of ecither sex. It seems to us, also,that far 
more will have to be done in these colleges for women 
than is done now to make them schools of manners, if 
their graduates are to hold their own in social life as 
centers of social refinement. Dr. Claghorn’s view of 
this topic is far too easy. More can be done in training 
these college girls to speak and walk correctly, and to 
carry themselves like well-bred women. What is done 
now in them in these lines is hardly an apology for not 
doing more. It is just enough to open people’s eyes to 
the lamentable failure they are making in this respect. 


SomE ASPECTS OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE oF New ENG- 
LAND, with Special Reference to Congregationalists. 
By George Leon Walker, D.D. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston. $1.25.) 

This volume is the Lectures delivered on the Carew 
Foundation before Hartford Theological Seminary in 
1896. The plan of the course and the lecturer’s aim in 
the lectures is described in the Preface: 

‘* The ecclesiastical story of New England has often been 

told, but with primary reference to its external, institu- 
tional and political aspects. The religious life itself—its 
dominating motives, its characterizing experiences, its 
manifestations of spiritual power in the careers of the men 
and women of the nine generations that have dwelt upon 
New England soil since the landing of the Pilgrims—has 
been largely neglected.” 
This neglected line is the one chosen by Dr. Walker 
for the development of his subject. It by no means 
lowers the value of the other broader and more com- 
plex developments of the subject, but it removes the 
history to a field where there is less controversy as to 
the facts, and where we are held nearer to the religious 
center of New England history. The lectures are 
models of free, intelligent criticism, by a writer who 
knows how to keep up with the thought of his own 
times without throwing stones at the men of other 
days who, tho not fully up to his own. position, 
were greatly beyond the men of their own day. 
Dr. Walker’s Five Lectures bring the sketch down to 
the ‘‘Current Period,” from 1859 to 1896. They in- 
clude the ‘‘ Evangelical Awakening,” from 1790 to 1859; 
the ‘‘Great Awakening and its Sequels,” from 1735 to 
1790; the seventy-five years of decline, from 1735 back 
to 1660; and the first forty years of Puritan establish- 
ment, from 1620 to 1660. The later periods present a 
task of more delicacy and difficulty, which the author 
has discharged with candor and honest boldness of im- 
partial statement. For ourselves we find the most im- 
portant and really useful lectures of the series in the 
two at the beginning. In the first Dr. Walker reminds 
his readers of certain things concerning the first emi- 
grants to New England which needed very much to be 
restated. More thanone recent historian has beclouded 
these facts sadly, and yet they carry with them the 
whole question as to the Puritans in New England. 
As to the Puritan Decline, what it was and what caused 
it, Dr. Walker’s second lecture clears up this matter in 
away which saves the Puritan idea by showing that 
the decline was not a consequence of the Puritan idea 
but a departure from it. These two lectures are exam- 
ples of good, bracing reading, and rich in the spoil gath- 
ered in an enterprising scholar’s explorations. 


THE Crowp. A STUDY OF THE PoPULAR MIND. By 
Gustave Le Bon. (The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 

M. Gustave le Bon has the merits and demerits of a 
free lance. Bound by the limitations of no school his 
work is marked by an entire freedom to follow his own 
methods and to express his own convictions. In phi- 
losophy we should rank him as a pessimist and, proba- 
bly, an agnostic evolutionist. History moves for him in 
circles which end where they began, in barbarism. Civ- 
ilization follows its course, and breaks down at last in the 
barbarism from which it made its start. The distinct- 
ive agency in the process is barbarism as embodied in 
the ‘“‘crowd.” The definition of the ‘‘crowd” is, how- 
ever, psychologic and not numerical. Five may be a 
‘* psychologic’’ crowd and five thousand may not be. It 
depends on the forces under which they are acting. 
There is every difference between a Latin crowd or a 
French crowd and an Anglo-Saxon. The organized and 
** psychologic ’’ crowd acts under notions and impulses 
which are described as ‘‘feminine.” Book I treats of the 
‘* mind ” of crowds; the psychologic law of their mental 
unity, their morality, their reasoning power, and ten- 
dency to give a religious potency to their convictions. 
Book II treats of the opinions and beliefs of crowds, and 
Book III gives a classification. and description of the 
different kinds of crowds. The author’s observations 
on crowds, the motives which actuate them and the view 
they take of themselves are acute and interesting. Some- 
timesthey are profound, as, for example, the observation 
that in strong races the racial vigor will hold the 
‘*crowd’”’ above the tendency to lapse into barbarism. 
The speculative and unverified character of the author’s 
reasonings has an illustration in the part he assigns to 
hypnotic agéncy in dominating ‘‘crowds.” The art of 
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politics or of managing men as developed 
on the premises assumed in this study of 
**erowds ”’ is worse than Macchiavellian. 
‘Tt is dominated by no other principle than 
that of success with the crowd. Na- 
poleon I is held up as its exponent, but 
without noting that what ruined Napole- 
on at last was the discovery on all hands 
that he was playing precisely the game 
which M. le Bon cites in proof of his 
statesmanship. 


EDUCATION AND MODERN SECULARISM. 
By the Rev. C. W. Formby. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00.) 

This volume comes to us with an intro- 
duction from the Rt. Rev. E. S. Talbot, 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, who points 
out in a very discriminating way the 
Strong points in the author’s reasoning, 
and adds some considerations on his own 
part to support his conclusions. In Mr. 
Formby’s opinion the dominant and dan- 
gérous influence of secularism is largely 
due tothe ‘‘faults and neglects of contem- 
porary education onthe religious side.’’ He 
is notan alarmist and writes in no panicky 
temper, but quite tothe contrary, quotes, 
as the expression of his own conviction, 
Canon Diggle’s assertion that ‘‘there has, 
probably, never been an age since that of 
the Apostles when, inthe case of individu- 
al believers, religious faith has been so 
clear and firm and sure, as in this modern 
age.”’ The point of his book is that the 
evil- under which we are suffering is 
largely due to educational faults and 
neglect, and that we can alter it if we 
wil. Thebetter part of his book is prob- 
ably that on the use and training of the 
tational faculties soas to furnish in them 
a basis for faith in the supernatural. His 
remarks on this subject are very much to 
the point both as an analysis of the ex- 
isting conditions under which young 
minds get their bent away from faith 
and as marking out a line of procedure 
which would correct them. The book 
justifies itself as an attempt to arousethe 
Christian public to the importance of 
training young people in the elementary 
understanding of the grounds on which 
faith in the supernatural and the super- 
natural world rests. 


Capot’s DiscovERY OF NorTH AMERI- 
cA. By G. £. Weare. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. $3.50.) 

The author of this volume has been a 
close student of Bristol and its history, 
having published a volume of ‘‘ Collec- 
tanea Relating to the Bristol Friars,”’ 
and another on Edmund Burke’s connec- 
tion with the city. The present volume 
is acompact and compendious presenta- 
tion of all that is known as to John and 

Sebastian Cabot, and John Cabot’s dis- 

covery in 1497. The volume is particu- 

larly full in all that relates to Bristol’s 
share in the fruitless Expedition, which 
sailed from that port twelve years before 

Columbus embarked, in quest of the 

mythical islands. The volume may be 

fairly called exhaustive in all that relates 
to John Cabot’s expedition, the sailing of 
the ‘‘ Matthew,”’ the date of his return, 
and the part of the coast discovered by 
Cabot in 1497. The two closing chapters 
present summaries of the opinions and 
theories of the best and most important 
authorities and all that is required to put 
the readerin possession of the fullest 
and latest information on the subject. 

The volume is illustrated with prints of 

the most important maps, and has an 

appendix of valuable matter with an 

Index. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT AND CITIZENSHIP. 
Addresses and Papers. By Edward L. 
Pierce. Edited by A. W. Stevens. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2.00.) 

This is a collection of noble addresses 
on civics and politics. They breathe the 
loftiest spirit, are conceived on large lines 
and worthy of the best days of the Repub- 
lic. Chaste in style, they are vigorous, 
effective, and warmed with the eloquence 
of conviction as well as adorned with 
graces of literary finish and style. A de- 
voted disciple of Charles Sumner, and 
the author of his Memoir, Mr. Pierce 


heard among the first Mr. Lincoln’s call 
or the States for their militia and re- 
In .his narrative, as 


sponded at once. 
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“ A Private Soldier in Virginia’’ he makes 
us see and feel again what wé saw and 
felt in those momentcus times. No less 
impressive are ‘‘The Contrabands at 
Fortress Monroe,” ‘‘ The Freedmen at 
Port Royal,” or his account of the ‘‘ As- 
sault on Fort Wagner.” Mr. Pierce has 
a genius for that combination of politics 
with ethics which is so strong in the New 
England constitution and which was in- 
herited from the Puritan. The com- 
mencement address at Brown University 
in 1880 presents a stirring view of the 
civil and political duties of educated men. 
The coHection as a whole’ has something 
of the character of a course in civics and 
politics of the highest and most effective 
character. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN GERMANY, As Seen in 
the Stateand the Church. By Edward 
F. Williams, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.50.) 

We are more than glad to see this book. 
It sounds a note of reassurance which is 
very much needed in the chorus of doubt, 
apprehension or lamentation which has 
rung through our churches on the lapse 
of Germany from the faith. Dr. Williams 
is a strong, level-headed observer, trained 
in the New England view of things, 
graduated at Yale, andthe Western editor 
of The Congregationalist. He sets out on 
the right method of discussing, studying 
and appreciating the force of faith and 
the influences that make for faith in Ger- 
many and German life. He leaves the 
unbelief and rationalism by themselves 
untouched. They have been often enough 
described. The real question is, What is 
the power of faith and Christian life? 
Dr. Williams applies himself directly to 
this question in the broadest way, study- 
ing it in‘the intellectual training, the 
moral and religious life, the social and 
industrial movements, and the influences 
which modify and stimulate Christian life 
in Germany. To Foreign Missions and 
the Inner Mission he has given particular 
attention. The more he has studied the 
Christian life of Germany. in connection 
with these two fruits of it, the more he is 
impressed with it, and the more he has 
to say about it. These ten or twelve 
chapters form the best and most impor- 
tant part of a book, no part of which 
should be omitted or read in haste. 


ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND. Sy Julia M. 
Colton. (A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.50.) 
It is curious that, while the Swiss 
mountains, Swiss scenery, Swiss geology, 
Swiss glaciers and Swiss adventure 
have been the theme of a great liter- 
ature, we have so little on the polit- 
ical and general history of the country, 
and that little not particularly attractive. 
Yet Swiss history abounds in the elements 
which make all history interesting—the 
romantic and the heroic, while, from a 
constitutional point of view, some of the 
most important experiments in govern- 
mental theory and method have been 
made among these mountains. More 
than one of the most deeply interesting 
and widely influential episodes of the 
Reformation lay within its boundaries. 
In one respect,at least, the author of these 
Annals has met this want. She has given 
us an interesting sketch, alive from be- 
ginning to end. Itis not an ambitious 
book, and makes no display of critical 
learning nor of original investigation. 
The author’ has, however, taken pains 
with her tacts and studied her authori- 
ties. When, as in the case of William 
Tell, she is not wholly satisfied with the 
grounds of her narrative, she is able to 
state clearly the basis of evidence on 
which it rests. 


EssAYs ON FRENCH History. The Riseof 
the Reformation in France. The Club 
of the Jacobins. By James Eugene Far- 
mer, M.A., Master in History and 
English, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 

These are two instructive studies of 
perhaps the two most critical periods of 

French history, the first in which she 

turned from the light of the Reformation 

breaking in at her doors and already illu- 
minating the best minds; the other in 
which she rose in revolt against the slowly 








developed fruits of the earlier failure 
afid committed herself to revolution by 
terrorand under Jacobin guidance. Both 
of these studies are excellent as introduc- 
tions tothe period, and particularly use- 
ful in the sources they throw open to the 
student and the aid they furnish him for 
the original study of the period. The 
Essays are brought out in excellent style 
and reflect credit on author and publisher. 


STRATEGIC PoINTS IN THE WORLD’S 
Conquest. By John R. Mott. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York.) Of all modern 
movements in the line of missions there is 
none more interesting than that connected 
with the development of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, especially in its work for 
college students. It has achieved won- 
derfull success in this country, and dur- 
the past year it has advanced in the for- 
eign fields with strides that come to those 
who have not followed the course of the 
work as a revelation. Mr. Mott recently 
made a tour of Asia in the interests of 
this movement, and in this book he gives 
the result of his observations in India, 
Australasia, China, Japan and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Wherever he went he 
met with a most cordial reception, and he 
is convinced that all that is needed is for 
the Church to take hold of the opportuni- 
ties now presented in the colleges and 
universities for a wonderful advance in 
the mission cause. The book should be 
in the hands of every one interested in 
the advance of mission work. 


The last volume received of the ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Readers’ Bible,’’ edited by Prof. 
Richard G. Moulton, is DANIEL AND THE 
MInor PropuHets. It is quite as helpful 
a volume as the others in making the 
structure of the Old Testament visible 
and interesting to the reader, putting the 
Bible somewhat on the plane of other 
books in this respect. Professor Moul- 
ton does not claim to be an accomplished 
exegete, and he doubtless errs here and 
there in his arrangement of strophes and 
verse. We are not impressed by the wis- 
dom of his boustrophedon arrangement of 
‘‘Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin” in Daniel, 
making a cheap puzzle of it. And inthe 
‘Doom of the Chaldeans,” in Habakkuk, 
it would have been very much better if he 
had included in quotation marks the pas- 
sages quoted from Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
The translation is that of the Revised 
Version, and no advantage is taken of 
the textual emendations which we hope 
will by and by be made familiar to read- 
ers through Dr. Haupt’s Polychrome Bi- 
ble. But up to the limit of its plan the 
series deserves all praise. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 


Our WEDGE. Religious Press Directory 
Number. 8vo, pp. 244. (George Batten 
& Co., New York.) This is a very valua- 
ble volume for the student of religious 
journalism. It gives first the religious 
Census of the United States, followed by 
a directory of all religious papers, ar- 
ranged by States and towns. Thus, fol- 
lowing Dr. Carroll’s general statistics, 
all the States and Territories appear al- 
phabetically, beginning with Alaska and 
its two religious papers, Arizona with 
none, Arkansas with 7, California with 
28, Massachusetts with 87, and New York 
with 146. While this list is published 
for advertising purposes it will be of 
great value for other purposes as well. 
We do not imagine that the list is abso- 
lutely complete, altho it contains scores 
of journals which even the most accom- 
plished journalist has never heard of. 
Mr. Batten tells us that there are 1,187 
religious papers inthis country with a 
total circulation of nearly 15,000,000, and 
Canada has 57 religious papers. There 
are inthe United States 2 religious dai- 
lies, 6 semiweeklies, 569 weeklies, be- 
side monthlies and quarterlies. This 
book should be on the desk of every 
publisher of a religious paper in the 
United States. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK CONSTITUTION- 
AL History. By A. A. J. Greenridge, 
Lecturer and Fellow Hertford. and 
Lecturer in Ancient History Brasenose, 
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College, Oxford.’ (Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.) This is one of the best numbers 
in Macmillan’s ‘‘ Handbook of Archeolo- 
gy and Antiquities,’’ a very thorough, 
suggestive and juicy piece of work of 
much educational utility but which needs 
to be relieved of the slightly burdensome 
flavor of oppressive learning. The 
author has brought within the limits of 
three hundred pages an amount of sys- 
tematized discussion, which it would be 
hard to pick out of Grote’s voluminous 
history and which exists only by frag- 
ments in Freeman. The handbook be- 
gins with the early development of the 
Greek constitutions through monarchy, 
aristocracy and tyranny to constitutional 
government, and traces the history 
through democracy and federal govern- 
ment to the final fall of Hellenic autono- 
my and its absorption into the Roman 
centralized system. For the student of 
constitutional law and its historic devel- 
opment and relation to political systems 
this book will be an aid. 


‘“HAND-BooK oF Missions.” Sy A. 
McLean, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society. 
We find this little manual in the ‘‘ Hand- 
Book Series for the Bethany Christian 
Endeavor Reading Courses,’’ published 
by the Reading Course Committee, 
798 Republic Street, Cleveland, O. It is 


- a brief compact of the Christian mission 


work, not confined to any one branch of 
the Church, and is designed to present 
the general facts of the beginning, devel- 
opment and present condition of the work 
in the fields where it has been prosecuted, 
its principles and methods, with some 
account of the principal workers in it. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE HEXA- 
TEUCH. Sy Charles Augustus Briggs. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) This 
is a new edition, revised and enlarged, 
of the well-known book published origi- 
nally by Professor Briggs in 1892, and 
again in a second edition the next year, 
in 1893.. The changes and additions made 
in this edition are scattered through the 
volume in the way of a general a thor- 
ough revision, and of new material added 
in the body of the work. It contains, also, 
new appendices. 


Mr. Peters. By Ricardo Stephens, 
M.B., C.M. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
When a story opens with a picturesque 
and highly sensational lynching bee, and 
then runs on over three or four hundred 
pages more, telling how the lynched 
man’s son pursues the lynchers to get his 
revenge, one may expect lurid doings at 
the end; and in the case of Mr. Peters 
there is no disappointment. The revenge 
is laid on witha firm hand. Of its sort 
the story is excellent; but we do not care 
much for the sort. 


THE MASTERY OF Books. HINTs ON 
READING AND THE USE OF LIBRARIES. 
By Harry Lyman Koopman, A.M., Libra- 
rian of Brown University. (American 
Book Company. go cents.) This book 
should be better than itis. It is a pleas- 
ing review of the subject. Good things 
are said in a taking way, but beyond 
this we are not greatly impressed with its 
value. The classified lists of books are 
meager, and not selected with the best 
judgment. 


UncLe BernAc: A MEMORY OF THE 
EMPIRE. By A.Conan Doyle. (D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.) Mr. Doyle’s large Ameri- 
can audience will welcome with enthusi- 
asm his new story of the days when 
Napoleon’s army lay at Boulogne. A 
romance of the French Empire under the 
Child of Destiny cannot be dull as Mr. 
Doyle tells it. It is a rattling good story 
from start to finish. Napoleon himself is 
a large figure in the dramatic make-up, 
and the action is rapid and interesting. 


TALES OF THE SUN-LAND. By Verner Z. 
Reed. (Continental Publishing Co. 
$1.25.) These eight stories of the great 
Southwest, of Navajos and Mexicans, of 
wild and fanciful Indian :egends and ro 
mance, are decidedly attractive in their 
way. The author’s pen is aided by some 
almost weird pictures by L. Maynard 
Dixon, The book is beautifully printed. 
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‘‘Opp Forks.” By Opie Read. (F. 
Tennyson Neely.) It is always a 
matter of vexatious wonder to us why 
Mr. Read, being able to write so well, 
prefers more than half the time to write 
so ill. Among these eighteen stories 
there are five or six good strong sketches, 
the rest are worthless. 





Literary Notes. 


The International Magazine is full of 
good things, various and too numerous to 
be named here. 


....''A Roadway near Narragansett ”’ 
furnishes the principal color-plate to the 
Art Exchange for September. 


...The Forest and Stream Company 
is to bring out forthwith ‘‘ Men I Have 
Fished With,”’ by Fred Mather. Sold by 
subscription; $2.00. 


.-The editorial office of Zhe Ameri- 
can Antiquarian has been removed from 
Good Hope to 5327 Madison Avenue, Chi- 
cago, to which address all correspond- 
ence should be sent. 


..The demand for Mr. Hall Caine’s 
‘““7..e Christian’’ is so large as to make 
a third printing necessary before the 
book was distributed. 


... The Macmillan Company announces 
‘‘ The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing”; also Miss Telde’s ‘‘ Political 
Primer of New York State and City.” 


... Prof. William C. Wilkinson’s new 
poem, ‘‘The Epic of Paul,’’ will soon 
appear. It is the sequel to his ‘‘ Epic of 
Saul,” and is to be published by the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 


. The North-Western Journal of Edu- 
cation has taken a step forward and will 
hereafter be published as Zhe North- 
Western Monthly, and be devoted to the 
exposition and support of all sound 
educational forces. 


..A new edition of Boswell’s John- 
son is to be edited by Percy Fitzgerald, 
complete in one volume. A feature of 
the edition will be a biographical dic- 
tionary of every person named in it. 
Thomas Whittaker, the publisher, prom- 
ises the volume forthwith. 


.The Popular Science Monthly for 
September contains an instalment of 
David A. Well’s series on ‘* Taxation,”’ 
which discusses real and personal taxes. 
The same number contains an important 
paper on the ‘‘ Objects and Results of 
Polar Research,’’ by George Garland. 


...The Lutheran Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, IIl., publish 
Luther’s famous ‘‘ House Postil’’ Ser- 
mons on the Gospels for the Sundays and 
Principal Festivals of the Church Year. 

‘ Bound in silk cloth, $2.50 per set. The 
same publish Luther’s ‘‘ Sermons on the 
Passion of Christ,’’ in one volume, bound 
in silk cloth at 75 cents. 


..-Mr. Robert Dodge, of Rockville 
Center, N. Y., is to publish, on subscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Dante and Bunyan: A Parallel.”’ 
It was written at the suggestion of the 
late Henry W. Longfellow, and, in addi- 
tion to an interesting parallel, brings out 
many newly discovered facts. The edi- 
tion is limited by the number of subscrib- 
ers at $2.50; postage, Io cents. 


..In the September number of the 
North American Review Prot. Goldwin 
Smith asserts that the influence of Ameri- 
can school histories in stimulating ill- 
will against Great Britain has been exag- 
gerated. The special fault he finds with 
these books is their lack of literary art. 
He believes there is an open field for a 
manual written in a fresh, simple, vivid 
style and judicial in tone. 


..‘*Tom Moore.in Bermuda, a Bit of 
Literary Gossip,’ is the attractive title 
under which Mr. J. C. Lawrence Clark, 
of Lancaster, Mass., publishes a very in- 
teresting series of notes on the poet’s 
connection with Bermuda, illustrated 
with a full and very attractive series of 
heliotypes of persons, places and things 
concerned in the narrative. The descrip- 
tive and reminiscent text is bright, chatty, 
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and altogether just what it should be in 


such a book. 


..-.-The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
announce that they will include in their 
series of the *‘ Writings of the Fathers of 
the Republic’’ ‘‘The Works. of Samuel 


Adams,”’ edited by Harry Alonzo Cus 
ing, of the Department of History 


h- 
in 


Columbia University. They have already 
published ‘‘The History of the Transi- 
tion from Provincial to Commonwealth 
Government in Massachusetts.’’ The 


first volume is expected in the autumn 


of 


1898. It is to be complete in four vol- 
umes uniform with the rest of the series. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW BOOKS. 


John Marmaduke. 


A Romance of the English Invasion of I 


re- 


land in 1649. By Samuel Harden Church, 


author of “‘ Life of Oliver Cromwell.” 
lustrated. 12mo0, $1.25. 


Ulysses S. Grant 


Il- 


and the period of National Preservation 


and Reconstruction, 1822-1885. 


By Wil- 


liam Conant Church, Lt. Col. U.S. Vols., 


author of ‘‘ Life of John Ericsson.’’ No. 


in the Heroes of the Nations Series. Fu 
illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


21 
ily 


Religions of Primitive 


Peoples. 


Being the second series of American Lec- 
tures on the History of Religions, 1896- 
1897. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., Pro- 


fessor of Archeology and Linguistics 
the University of Pennsylvania. (U 


in 
ni- 


form with the first series entitled *‘‘ Bud- 
dhism, Its History and Literature.”’ By 


T. W. Rhys-Davids.) 8vo, $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Studies in Literature. By w. 
Pp. 225. in, 
Klondike : e: The Land of Gold. a =e Stansbury. 
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LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HAVE NOW READY 


ier. 
" The other books in this striking and ular series for young Americans are 
THE IRS Lao AK, OF CHEI pop PHER COLUMBUS, Called the Great Admiral. 
THE TRUE STORY 7) GhORGE WASHINGTON, Calied the Father of his Country. $1.50, 
THE TRUE STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, The American. $1.50, 








Itisa clear, concise, an comprehensive account of the development and growth of the Asnerionn fend side: 
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GET THE BEST. The leading hymnal for Sunday Schools is 


Carmina for the Sunday School. 


By Lewis W. MupceE and HERBERT B. TURNER. 
295 Tunes. Durably bound in full cloth. 
type. $35.00 per hundred. 

Already used in many leading Sunday Schools throughout the country. Adopted by the 
Interior Department at Washington for use in Government Schools. 


*,* A returnable specimen copy will be sent FREE to any S. 8S. Superintendent, or Pastor, for examina- 
ion With a view to introduction. 


In contains 293 Hymns and 
Printed from large, beautiful 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














OO for CORRECT 


$2002 


Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 
Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 
Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars, 


In the United States four times as much money is e: ded for oftucation as for 
military. Brain is better than brawn. By our educational faci fities we have become a = 
nation. Diy the pobiishers of Woman 








's World 


4% 
welry, etc., we shall-e add 0090 a year to our income, and with th ne ae 
ry 2 before us, we have dec: tion’ operate this most remarkable “* tters” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO.. 


There hedule, 
and their Slaces have been supplied b dashes. To fill in th ces and get the 
Dames properly a must have some knowledge of pearaey and ae "5 want you to 
Ls h £5 cents oy pay for a three months’ 
OMAN’s WORLD. For Sesrese lists we shall give $200.00 in cash. 
If more than one person sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
i , if your list contains twenty or more correct words, we shall send you a 
! eria Diamond Scarf ig + Gor lady or gentleman), the regular price of sh is 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your | ju are positively certain of the $2.25 prize, = by, Re 
ing careful to send a correct list ee pak: en opportanity of ot the the $200.00 cash award 
lew York All have equal 0 oriechs te for 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be houestly qwarded and promptly sent. W: ish ti: 
be studied out. “in making your list of answers, besure to give the m patos eta pow Athan ca ad 


s. —-R A—[— 4 conptey of Sum 16. B-SM--K A noted ruler. 
2.-A-|-|- Tagnoct the lezaest bedy 17. --—§ T Q —] — Another noted ruler. 
3: M-D--E--A-E-- Aca. 18 P-R-—UY—A— country of Europe. 
4. —M-—-Q— A large river. 19. A-§ T-A-|- A dig istana. 
I Well known river of a a - aes 
5 T A 8 o Europe. omy M IN E Rnd Pat 
6. §--AN-A— Agityinoneot the | 27, T-~-A- Oneof the United States. 
7 H-----X A city of Canada. 22. J-F--R--N Once President of 
8 N-A- A— A Notea aos  aageg of -*0ig ep ons 
9 
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23. -Y—--W A large lake. 
|= E--E--E- oneehinevatioa | 2, BEG —N A noted pct 

so. <i RIi- ame 25. 6-R- 

II. H-V--A 4 city on 9 well known 26. B-R--0O A large island. 

12, §-M-E- A:vell 1 Fnown old old fort | 27, W-M--8 W-R-D Popular family 

13. @--R-L-A~ groseuiordtee-| 28. B-H-1-@ Avs 

14. §8-A-LE-— A creat explorer. 29. A-L-—N—J|— An ocean. 

15. B= L-F--—- | — rect the Uni- 30. M-D-G@ -~ 8 - A - Anigandnesr 

In sending zane st of wo 


A foreign country, same 
A size as y oats 
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AMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
22 & 24 North Witliam Street, - - New York City, N.Y. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
GEORG EBERS’S NEW ROMANCE. 
Barbara Blomberg. 


A Historical Romance. By Grorc EBERs, 
author of ‘‘ Uarda,”’ ‘ Cleopatra,” 
“Joshua,” etc. Translated by MARY 
J. Sarrorp. 2 vols. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 80 cents. 

The time of this strong historical romance is the pe- 
viod of turmoil which followed the death of Luther, 
when Protestants and Catholics were struggling for 
the mastery in Germany and the Netherlands. The 
story opens in the city of Ratisbon, where Charles V 
meets Barbara Blomberg, and is captivated by her 
voice, in spite of the distractions caused by warring 
princes and burghers. Later the story changes to the 
Netherlands, and pictures the stirring scenes preceding 
the work of liberation. The romance offers a series of 
vivid sketches of dramatic events which had far-reach- 
consequences. 


Manual of Physical Drill. 


By Lieut. Epmunp L. Butts,Twenty-first 
Infantry, U.S.A. illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

The object of this manual is to systematize physical 





training and to furnish a practical guide for regular Lt 


and beneficial instruction. The book will be found of 
great value to all military organizations and schools. 


Mifanwy. 


(A Welsh Singer.) By ALLEN RAINE. No. 
224, Town and Country Library. 
Izmo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

This charming story opens in Wales, and shows a 
fresh and inviting local color. The later action passes 


in London, and also in Wales, and music and musical 
life play « leading part. 


APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


Spanish Experiments in Coinage. Hrwny C. 
Lzga. 


Showe how fatal political tampering with on cur- 
rency has been to Spain's rosperity. 


The Hawks ef New England. Illustrated. 


Wiis E. Cram. 
ak eaumee little bit of zatural history fresh from the 


Principles ef Taxation. X. Hon. Davin A. 
WELLSs. 
A treatise on the important subject of real and person- 
al taxes. 
The Objects and Results of Polar Research. 


A brief history of the numerous attempts to reach the 
— and = discussion of what may be hoped from a suc- 


The Racial Geographget Europe, VIII. I- 
lustrated. Prof. WitLiaM Z. RIPLEY. 


Discusses the curious Basques, who derive s romantic 
interest from their isolation and uncertain history. 


The Fercesin an Air Bubble. M. G. Van DEE 
MENSBRUGGHE. 
An instructive and interesting examination of the 
phenomenon of vapor tension. 


Other articles: The Sope e Botany; Eskimo Bow 
and Arrows ; When rT is Fo rmed ; Alchensy 
Redivivus e Discovery or the Sun Spots; Four- 
teenth Century Doctors ; and Sketch —_ Portrait) of 


Editor's Table ; Scientific Literature; Fragments of 
Science; Notes. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 





For sale by ali booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








EDUCATION, 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 
iber 16th, offering three 
College fi Course. 
Miss Lavza 8. WaTson, cipal. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 4, 1503. For the education of young 
cal and Scientific course of study, also 

Prep zy & A Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 

Muse Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


CHICAGO, COLLEGE OF LAW 


Mon, TA: Moran Lip D_ Dean. a Soot 
LL. fi, eov'y, 100 Washi 1 Washington # Yeet, Chicago. 


Miss Dana’ 's School for Girls, Mor"#tor2- 
Teak aoe ident 




















to New 
York s affords special vo tay Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING SCHOOL (LIMITED). 
Re-opens e 
7% Madison Avenue, New York. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY ,4,%, wa, 
FRANCIS 1 BREWER, AM. Prin, Fairheld, Conn 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


ters’ Home School for Giris. 
Preparation for 


ota fai ao, Address 
Mrs. JANE SNE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N. x 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


Tho National Conservatory of Music 
of America, 126 and 128 East 17th St., 
New York, DR. ANTONIN DVORA RK, 
Director. A thorough musical educa- 
tion at nominal cost. The National 
Conservatory is the only musical insti- 
tution in this country empowered by 
the Congress of the United States to 
confer diplomas, degree of Doctor of 
Music or other honorary degre-s. 


Annual Entrance Examinations. 


SINGING.—Sept, 15th, from 9 to 12 a.M.,2to5P.m., 
and 8 to 10 p.m. CHORUS, 8 to 10 p.m. 

PIANO AND ORGAN.—Sept. 16th, 10 to 12 a.m., 2 to 
4pm. 

VIOLIN, VIOLA, "CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP 
—Sept. 17th, 10 to 12 a.m.,2 to4p.m. ORCHESTRA 
and ALL WIND INSTRUMENTS, 2 to4 p.m. 

CHILDREN'S DAY, Sept. 18th—PIANO and VIO- 
LIX. 


WINTER IN ITALY 


Mrs. Pentecost Crowell will take a limited number 
of ladies into her home ina 
villa in Florence for the wear of 


Music, Art and Language 


with trips during the winter to Rome, Venice, Siena, 
etc. For particulars write Mrs. Pentecost Crowell, 
care Rev. F. Pentecost, D.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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N. Y. University Siig 


G 

“Por cieaain-addrew 1, J. Toupxme, Register, 
‘or ¢ ‘OMPKIN 

Washington Square, New York City. - 





THE LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


OAKS The Misses Farringtons’ 
npr for Young Ladies and Girls. 
College Preparato: 
4 Healenfal climate in F; > "Out: 
mp winte 


RS a by kind permission to the Editor, 
Hayes Warp, D.D. 





PENNSYLVANIA, M 


Media Academy ce miran cen 


Scientific, -E= Commersial courses. Thorough 

oo oa gl for oe oe Careful individual 
a vBeautifal location. Cir- 

rae . W. Stuart, Prin. 








PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Exceptional facilities for preparing boys to enter an: 
coll or —_ schoo ur closeness of touc 
wi Uni a, is an additional advantage 
to boys intending to enter that institution. Highest 
references. Write for the catalogue. 
J.B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J 





R*z SEMINARY, RYE, NEW YORK. 
For particulars address Mrs. 8. J. LIFE, 


FOR GIRLS, 
Stuart School Washington, D. C. 
gga Oothegiote and Optional courses. Moderate 
terms. Special os for Post Graduates. Miss 
CLaupsa StuaRt, Principal, 1224 and 1226 15th St. N.W. 








EW YorRK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Pg cee Seminary, Charles F. pa 
maple or For year-book address 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Regular and elective courses, literary, ements. _ 
sical, college preparatory. Pupils also fi fitted f 
vees in lead! colleges. Excellent - td 
are art — music. —— library, laboratory, observ- 
ful Physical tr ee ect psi Sar aaaaae ~~ 
influence. Beautifully situated, 45 Se 


aS, 
pn epee 15th, 97. For illus- 
RE So SOLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Fortieth Year opens Seeeeuber pe. For fur- 
er information address . ScoTrT, 520 
W. Adams Street, Chicago, it” 


MeCormick Theological Seminary, 
CHICAGO. 


Next session begins Thursday, Sept. 23d. Rooms 
drawn at 10 a.m. Opening address by Chairman of the 
Faculty at 3 p.m. Seminary address 1060 North Hal_ 
sted St. Take Lincoln Ave. cable, For further infor- 
mation address Chairman or Secretary of the Faculty. 
OBERLIN pene ie Wee SEMINARY, 

antages 


year. fee and Csnser ial advan 
from the College and porate ney A Music. 
BOSWORTH, Secretary. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 
———. = opens vy he 9 2. mia gotalogne or informa- 
































PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris et voige } eek, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 











copy of the paper sent to a friend can 


be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal-card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 





Financial. 
A Year’s Changes in Finance 
and Commerce. 





SENTIMENT always attaches to the 
turn of a new year, and it is often dis- 
proportionate to the amount of actual 
settlements made at that period. About 
the first day of January we have many 
interesting reviews of the incidents of 
the past or closing year; but often they 
are without merit from a practical view- 
point. It would not be amiss if some- 
times we stopped at less abitrary dates, 
and made contrasts and, perhaps, prof- 
itable reflections. It certainly may not 
ke called unnatural to pause at a time 
when a large part of the harvests has 
been secured, and when the end of va- 
cation is approaching, to review the 
situation with a purpose of finding 
grounds for fresh intelligent action in 
business affairs. Much influence will 
doubtless be exerted upon the winter's 
revival of legislative and controversial 
activity by the net results of the devel- 
opments of the summer and autumn. 

When speculation in securities at 
the Stock Exchange of the metropolis 
is showing so many signs of possible 
rampancy, and when many critics are 
fearful of a dangerous collapse, it seems 
not out of place to ascertain the extent 
and validity of the grounds on which 
business and speculative revival is 
founded. Permanency of improve- 
ment may be assured, even if, for a 
time, there is more or less frothiness on 
the surface. Every merchant who 
stocks his shelves with goods and dis- 
counts his note to pay for them until 
the receipts from the retail buyers have 
given him his original expenditure and 
a profit, must confront risk—and risk is 
the only reproach which may justifia- 
bly be brought against even what is 
sometimes condemned as partaking of 
a gambling form in Wall Street opera- 
tions, 

It is obvious to the most careless gen- 
eral reader that a great foundation for 
the buoyant feeling which prevails in 
financial circles rests in the large re- 
turns now received by the tillers of the 
soil, as compared with a year ago. 
Roughly computed, the gains accruing 
to the agricultural community in the 
hight of the wheat harvest and at the 
period when old stocks of corn may be 
hurried to market in anticipation of the 
gathering of the new crop, may be said 
to be more than 50% for the great export 
staple, wheat, as compared with a year 
ago; about 40% for corn, and 20% for 
oats, Cotton, it is true, is about 10% 
lower than a year ago, but the ruling 
price is a good average one, and indica- 
tions of improvement are noted. If we 
take the average level of commodities, 
this summer’s record is far better than 
the last, and, what is of more economic 
importance, the dealings in the markets 
for merchandise are now conducted with 
a rising, instead of a falling, tendency. 
The former has an influence toward ex- 
pansion in every transaction of life; the 
latter means contraction everywhere. 
Fhe increased expenditures of a people 
for the necessaries, or even the luxuries 
of life, is perfectly legitimate when they 
are kept within the bounds of income. 
But there is a slow and gradual in- 
crease in income now going on, as a re- 
sult of that curious law which leads per- 
sons to spend money or economize to- 
gether, according to the conditions 
which prevail. 

. We have noted before the fact testi- 
fied to by statisticians and confirmed 
by many personal experiences and ob- 
servations that the enforced economies 
of the last few years of business depres- 

sion have resulted in the liquidation of 
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an immense amount of indebtedness— 
corporate, commercial and individual. 
The healthfulness of trade is clearly ev- 
idenced by the low rate of liabilities 
in business failures reported by the mer- 
cantile agencies for last month and the 
last quarter. Railroad and industrial 
reorganizations, the extinction of many 
millions of Western farm mortgages, 
etc., were the visible forms of much of 
the immense amount of liquidation 
which has been going on. Added to 
this form of domestic debt-paying has 
been the heavy settlement of our debts 
to countries from which we import 
goods, by our receipt of American se- 
curities held abroad and our virtually 
unprecedented exports of grain. 

Of high importance, too, in any esti- 
mate of the reasonableness of specula- 
tive revival (which usually precedes the 
full expansion of actual merchandise 
transactions) is the great difference be- 
tween the political situation to-day and 
a year ago. Partisanship does not need 
to be offended in considering this vital 
feature. The confidence in the stabili- 
ty of the national currency and in the 
purpose of the Administration to pro- 
tect it at all hazards, has released from 
hiding-places millions of capital which, 
a year ago, was paralyzed with the ter- 
ror ofa possible financial change of un- 
known imports, Credit—upon which 
95% of all transactions are effected—has 
been revivified to such an extent that a 
plethora of loanable funds exists at all 
the chief monetary centers, even at the 
time when an extra strain is placed upon 
it by reason of the need of money for 
moving the grain and cotton crops to 
market. This return of confidence is 
worth more than a Klondike in furnish- 
ing the means for the smooth operation 
of business forces. In such circum- 
stances the vocation of the demagog 
and agitator becomes almost obsolete. 
A peace and content is the result which, 
in itself, helps to maintain an optimistic 
spirit. Investment is bound to reach a 
normal limit, and it furnishes the basis 
for speculation, which is an inevitable 
concomitant of improving conditions 
and a cheerful prospect. We are bound 
to revise our estimates of all values 
when the force of events revises condi- 
tions—happily, at present, of a most 
promising character. 





Monetary Affairs. 


THE financial situation of the past 
week continued to display many en- 
couraging features, tho most of them 
have been foreshadowed by events of 
the few weeks previois. Most impor- 
tant of the new factors was the devel- 
opment of a new and seasonable de- 
mand for money, which, if it continues, 
may become, before long, an influence of 
no little importance in the international 
financial markets. The new inquiry 
referred to has come chiefly from the 
Western and Southern States, where 
funds are in demand for the movement 
of the large crops of wheat now being 
harvested, and of cotton which will 
begin to move in a short time. This 
interior call for currency, owing to the 
backwardness of some of the crops, has 
been unusually delayed this year, so 
much so that some of our banks were 
beginning to believe that they had 
made extensive preparations for a move- 
ment which might not, after all, ma- 
terialize; but the flow to the interior 
now appears to be under full headway, 
and with prospect of continuing during 
the autumn season. During last week 
the New York banks shipped to their 
interior correspondents about $4, 500,000 
of money, and received from all quarters 
outside of this city only about $1, 500,000, 


the difference of about $3,000,000 
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representing this city’s contribution of 
one week to the marketing of our great 
cereal crops. If to this movement of 
actual currency under withdrawals of 
deposits here for account of country 
banks we should add the credits opened 
in New York under rediscounts of com- 
mercial paper, it would be found that 
the drain upon our banks reached a 
materially larger total. All this, how- 
ever, is a very seasonable and healthy 
movement, and by reason of their recent 
conservatism in running up their loan 
lines on call rather than on time con- 
tracts, the banks are in position to re- 
spond promptly and to their own advan- 
tage to all the calls of the country 
banks, It remains to be seen whether 
the flow of funds above described will 
go far enough or be sufficiently pro- 
longed to become a factor in the foreign 
exchange position, which at the moment 
is full of mystery to our foreign bankers. 
For some reason the market for all 
classes of bills stops on its every decline 
a little short of the figures at which it 
would be profitable to import gold from 
England or the Continent, tho it often 
seems about to break the one cent per 
pound additional necessary to bring in 
gold. The last week the reason for the 
comparative steadiness of rates on the 
basis stated was the heavy selling of 
stocks here for London account, which 
operations, as well as the payment of 
September coupons on foreign-owned 
bonds, made a special demand for 
exchange for some days. Drawers 
of bills, however, express surprise 
that the sales of grain and cotton 
drawings do not lead to a more 
decided weakness in the market. An- 
other phase of the situation which is 


important has not, however, received - 


the attention which it deserves, even in 
the exchange market. Foreign bankers 
are attempting in every possible way to 
discourage operations which would in 
the end tend to make it necessary for 
Europe to part with gold to us. Thus 
they have been discouraging fresh in- 
vestments by foreign capitalists in 
American bonds, and have been urging 
the sale of securities of other classes 
owned on the other side. Obviously 
there can be no other reason for such 
an attitude than the knowledge that 
the Bank of England cannot afford to 
lose gold. It holds about £12,000,000 
in gold less than it did at this time last 
year. Such being the case, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that if exchange 
should go soon to the gold-importing 
point, as the result of pressure of com- 
mercial bills upon the market, there 
would in a short time be a repetition of 
the operation of buying long exchange 
for investment which was successfully 
attempted a year ago, when money here 


was plentiful and London was very 
ready to avail herself of the extension 
of credit by this market. As has been 
suggested, an important factor in all 
this reckoning is bound to be supplied 
by the New York money market. If it 
does not show special activity for some 
time to come London may be glad to 
extend many of her obligations here. 





Turning to the less general aspects 
of the financial situation, it is difficult 
to discover any but encouraging signs. 
One of the very best is the steady gain 
in railroad earnings in all sections of 
the country. Current returns show 
gains in gross averaging nearly 15% over 
last year, and on most of the leading 
lines gross revenues are ahead of all 
records for the periods covered. In 
net the results are also favorable, par- 
ticularly with the Granger and Southern 
roads which have reported for the 
month of July, This has given much 
encouragement to outside buyers of 
stocks, who the last week came in to the 
relief of the situation upon each raid 
upon prices undertaken by the bear 
traders on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change. Some concessions were made 





in the Granger issues, but the effect 
was greatly reduced by the appearance 
of strong buying in low-priced special- 
ties and the industrial group. Among the 
latter sugar refining was a feature estab- 
lishinga new high record price, at 159, the 
movement being facilitated by the cor- 
nering of a large short interest which 
had been contesting the rise in the mar- 
ket for several weeks. Omaha was an- 
other stock whose movement was in 
some degree sensational, its rise being 
due to reports that a merger of the line 
with the Northwest corporation was 
proposed. Denials of such stories 
seemed to have little effect upon the ar- 
dor of the manipulators of the stock. 
The bank statement reflected the move- 
ment of money to the interior, and was 
considered to be an exhibit indicating a 
healthy condition of business. Money 
on call during the week loaned at 
1@1%% Time loans were 24%@3%%, 
according to the term of the loan and 
the collateral offered. 





The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 








Sept 4. ‘edi Increase. 
LOBDB .......00008 $569,291,200 be ress 
DOGUEES scuciecoose 92,423,400 700 
a gos eee Yes 
Circulation....... 13,954,700 18,418,400 596,300 


The Solbowtaie shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








Knccsssinsion $92,423,400 100 *$204,700 
Legal tenders... “ogame fowsseo — *do0sso00 
Total r 
Bean reserve a $194,554,000 $198,766,700 *4,212,700 
ag’t deposits... _ 160,489,850 159,249,000 1,190,850 
Surplus res’rve. "$34,114,150 $39,517,700  *$5,403,550 
* Decrease. 


Transactions at the Clearing-House 
for the week: 








BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing Sept. 4th, were: 
Commerce.......... eves 205 | Mechanics.......... 194 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 





























































































Bai Sales. Bid. Asked. 
America o §=3S 828 cone 
\merican Exchange 166 170 cove 
davtéoneavoese seg 300 cece 
AWBY........44-+ 236 232 eves 
and Drovers - 1b ocee wi 
Central National....... 160 160 esve 
C! National...... 225 400 
Chatham. 293 290 300 
Cl ical. 4,260 4,050 
City....00. 462 630 
Citizens’..... 1 1% 1% 
Columbia 170 160 
Commerce..... 25 wag 205 
Continental 135 130 ee 
Corn Exchange 302 290 ecco 
East River........ 136 135 es 
Eleventh Ward - 2 200 = 
aes Seaésbene - 0 . 
venue..... 2,970 8,000 oe 
First National.........cccccccs osoe 2,500 es 
‘irst National of 8 12834 120 
‘ourteenth Street 170 sone 
fourth Nativnal 1% 177 183 
. in 70 90 
310 310 825 
15 - 110 ° 
360 300 825 
io ie es 
16 87 sees 
150 150 eece 
14046 140 cnn 
160 1% 
130 ones 
210 2 
198 220 
110 1% 
160 seve 
145 ecco 
11 12% 
110 occe 
ecvccccvece 160 170 
sepeocesese 236 coos 
OUNLY.......00008 700 oan 
ew York Nat. oa -- 100 80 100 
ew York Produce Ex....... 12034 114 120 
e 7 99 
100 oses 
130 137% 
ener 185 
101 106 
150 160 
10 coco 
45 
100 110 
93 ovee 
110 eves 
cscs 6 
102 osce 
cose 180 
180 seve 
180 ° 
120 . 
Pit) 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..--It is estimated that the total 
wheat crop of Canada this year will be 
60,000,000 bushels of prime wheat, 
The crop in Manitoba will undoubtedly 
furnish 25,000,000 bushels, the largest 
in the history of the Canadian North- 
west, 


---»The Southern Pacific Railway 
Company has already changed several 
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of its locomotives to érude oil burners, 


and has made a considerable purchase 
of California petroleum. It is expected 
that several more of its locomotives 
will be changed to oil-burners at once. 


.--. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


$3,000 Syracuse, Binghamton ann N. Y. Rd. 





$as-on0 St. le Fire Co. ren. 20 6f.. uae 
8 shares Nat’l City Bank of B’klyn...... 305 

.-..On the 1st inst. the Secretary 
of State for India, in London, gave 
notice that the sales of bills of ex- 
change on Calcutta, Bombay and Mad- 
ras had been suspended for not less 
than ten weeks. The result of this 
action will undoubtedly be that the 
rupee will reach par. The Dazly Tele- 
graph of London says: 


‘* The Council may refuse to draw alto- 
gether, thus sending exchange up to 
gold point and render possible the estab- 
lishment of the gold standard in India.” 


....Few persons realize the large 
quantities of California fruits which are 
disposed of at auction in this city. For 
the week ending August 28th, 121 cars 
were sold, each car containing 24,000 
pounds. The total receipts of decidu- 
ous fruits from California since May 
15th amount to about 850 cars, as com- 
pared with 608 cars for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The market thus 
far has been a satisfactory one for the 
shippers; but it may be less so for the 
California growers in the immediate fu- 
ture, as Oregon and Washington are 
now sending forward to this city con- 
siderable quantities of pears, plums and 
peaches. The California fruit season 
begins with oranges in December, ship- 
ments of which are made until June, at 
which time the deciduous fruits come 
into market, and last until December, 
when oranges again take their place. 


.... The Central Pacific Railroad 
Company has made arrangements to ex- 
tend its $25,883,000 first mortgage 
bonds, maturing January Ist, 1898, so 
that the principal thereof shall become 
due as follows: $3,995,000 0n December 
Ist, 1898; $2,383,000 on December Ist, 
1899; $3,997,000 0n June Ist, I900, and 
$15,508,000 on June Ist, I901, with in- 
terest meanwhile at the rate of 5% per 
annum, principal and interest payable 
in gold. The right is reserved to re- 
deem the bonds so extended at any time 
by paying par and interest thereon at 
the rate of 6% per annum from January 
Ist, 1898, less such interest accrued sub- 
sequent tothat date as may have been 
paid before the redemption. Bond- 
holders, to avail themselves of this ex- 
tension, must present their bonds for 
that purpose at the office of Speyer & 
Co., on or before October 30th, 1897. 
In connection with this Speyer & Co. 
have prepared a bondholders’ agree- 
ment by which the firm will receive 
power to represent and protect de- 
posited bonds. Temporary receipts 
will be issued for bonds deposited, 
which, upon extension of the bonds, 
may be exchanged for certificates of 
deposit countersigned by the Central 
Trust Company, of New York, as cus- 
todian of the deposited bonds. Appli- 
cation will be made to list these certifi- 
cates at the New York, London, Frank- 
fort, Berlin and Amsterdam Stock Ex- 
changes. 
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Central Pacific Railroad Co 
Ist Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Office of the Central Pacific R. R. Co., 
San Francisco, August 1ith, 1897. 
This Company has made arrangements to extend its 
$25,883,000 First Mortgage Bonds, maturing January ist, 
1898, so that the Principal thereof shall become due as 
follows: 


re Series‘A’ on Dec. 1, 1898. 


* 888: Series ‘B’ 

Series ee on Dec. 1, 1899. 
» Series D’ 

aes Series‘E’ on Junei, 19900. 


|, Series ‘ y 
88: Series :G ‘i > | on June 1, 1901 
¥e,0 000; Series ‘I’ 


$3 interest meanwhile at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, Principal and Interest, payable in U. 8. Gold 
Coin. 

The right is reserved to redeem the Bonds so extend- 
ed at any time un paying to the Bondholders the par or 
face value of the Bonds and interest thereon at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum from January ist, 1898, in 
U. 8. Gold Coin, less such interest accrued subsequent 
to that date, as may have been paid thereon before such 
redemption thereof. 

The right of the Bondholders to avail themselves of 
such extension has been reserved to such holders as, 
ON OR BEFORE OCTOBER 306th, 1897, 
shall present their Bonds for that purpose at the office 
of Messrs. SPEYER & CO., NEW YORK. 

The Extended Bonds will be stamped to show the 
extension, and new Coupons will be annexed represent- 
ing future interest. 

Copies of the Extension Agreement can be obtained 
at the Company's office and at the office of the Bank- 
ers before mentioned. 





ISSAC L. REQUA, 
President. 





Referring to above Notice, Bondholders are advised 
that they may present their Bonds for extension at our 
office and deposit the same with us, free of charge, en 
er before October 30th, 1897, under a Bond- 
holders’ Agreement, dated August 14th, 1897, between 
Depositing Bondholders and ourselves. 

In view of the Company’s maturing obligations to 
the United States Government, we consider it impor- 
tant that the Bondholders should unite in order to se- 
cure effective representation of their common inter- 
ests. The above Bondholders’ Ag gives us fujl 
power to represent deposited Bonds, and to take any 
action that we may deem necessary to protect their 
rights and enforce their security, and also in any read- 
j t of the Company’s Bonded Debt to represent 
such Bonds, subject to the final approval of Depositing 
Bondholders. We will make no charge to the Deposit- 
ing Bondholders for services rendered under this 
Agreement. 

Temporary Receipts will be issued for Bonds depos- 
ited, which upon extension of the deposited Bonds, may 
be exchanged for Engraved CERTIFICATES OF DE- 
POSIT. The latter will be countersigned by the CEN- 
TRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORE, as custw- 
dian of the deposited Bonds when extended, and wil! 
torep the P 











carry i 
of the Extended Bonds. 
Application will be made to list these Certificates of 
Deposit at the New York, London, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Berlin, and A dam Stock Exch 
Copies of the Extension Agreement and of the Bond- 
holders’ Agreement, above referred to, may be obtained 
at our office. 


SPEYER & CO., 


30 Broad Street, New York. 
New York, August 3ist, 1897. 








White for details. Robt. E. 8 & Con 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le 
into Court, and is autho: 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


egal Gupecttery for moneys paid 
d to act as guardian, Glas 





E tors, Administrators, or trustees 0: 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECU RITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 








ligious and benevolent institutions, and tndividusie will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs James, Vice- Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Heney L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScuHwaB, 
FRANK Lyman, 
GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF AS8TOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JaMEs, 

JOuN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES,, 
JOuN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 








W.Bayakp CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 

aseeee 8. Smits, DaNIEL Logp, 
WILLIAM ROOREPELLER, JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 

Arex. E. ORR, . O. 

WILLIAM Mh Macy,JB., Lewis Cass LEDYAED. 

SECURITY, 


CONVENIENCE, |, VACY 


THE SAFE- DEPOSIT VAULTS 


NATIONAL "PARK BANK, 
214 BROADW AY, 


accepti t ee. tie ‘e-ke o, 
soourisies. f facie fo siz ahs oo erie? c 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and con- 


+ venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


C ial Affai 
THE volume of business is steadily 
increasing. Bank clearings show that 
this is true, as do also railroad earnings 
now being reported and the increasing 
commerc.ai demand for money from all 
oyer the country. Large crops are the 
factor -which is chiefly stimulating 
trade, tho in the Lake region and New 
England the weather was, at last re- 
ports, too cool, and in the Central val- 
leys too dry for the best results to be 
realized. In the Middle and South 
Atlantic and Gulf States conditions 
have been about all that could be de- 
sired. Early corn is maturing very 
rapidly, but the late crop generally 
needs warmth and moisture. The ab- 
sence of rain in the South has been 
favorable to cotton picking, which has 
made good progress in some sections, 
but in a few sections there are com- 
plaints of rust and damage by insects. 
In Texas crops are about three weeks 
late. In many districts in the North- 
west the harvest of spring wheat is 
nearlycompleted. Thoman’s latest re- 
port estimates the crop of winter wheat 
at 355,000,000 bushels, and reduces 
spring wheat from 225,000,000 to 
195,000,000 bushels, making a total of 
550,000,000 bushels. The three lead- 
ing spring wheat States are esti- 
mated at 144,689,000 bushels. The corn 
crop is put at 1,957,000,000 bushels 
against 2,468,000,000 bushels last year. 
According to this expert’s figures, Kan- 
sas, Illinois and Missouri have lost 15% 
in the last month, Iowa 4%, Indiana 14%, 
and Kentucky 11%; while Ohio hasgained 
5%. The crop of oats is put at 630,000,- 
oo9 bushels against 755,000,000 bushels 
last year. Owing to the absence of 
fresh crop scares, wheat declined about 
2 cents in the week, while corn was 
steady at about previous prices. Pro- 
visions were higher, with a fair foreign 
demand. Deliveries of wheat wete about 
10% larger than a year ago, in spite ofthe 
great scarcity of cars in many sections. 
Exports of wheat from Atlantic ports 
average about 50% in excess of those at 
the corresponding time of last year. 
* Corn exports also increaselargely. Ac- 
tivity among the woolen manufacturers 
makes wool higher, with large sales. 
Iron prices are also strengthening. 
Bessemer at Pittsburg advanced 25 
cents, and billets were advanced $1 per 
ton. Iron works continue to start up 
anew. Hides and leath-r were strong 
and higher. Liabilities of firms failing 
were hardly more than a quarter of 
those reported at this time a year ago. 


READING NOTICES. 4 


Very recently Messrs. Jardine & Son have 
closed important contracts to supply organs for the 
new St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, West 
Twenty-second St., ew York; Presbyterian 
Church, Pelser, S. C.; M. E. Church, Sharpsburg, 
Peaa. New and beautiful specimens of the art of 

Cale building will soon be erected in Teachers’ 

sre ne Union Theological Seminary, and Trinity 

tional ( hurch, New \ ork City, besides the 

M1 . Church, of Rutherford. N. J., and St. John’s 

Lutheran Church, Allentown, Penn. This firm pre- 

dicts a very busy season, and will no doubt be able 

to report shortly, contracts for some very large or- 
gans. 





























MUSIC. , 
Established 61 okon, cars, 


Jardine Organs 


Especially fine in tone production, electric tracker and 


tubular action systems, and variousnewinventions. Send . 


for catalogue of Church, Chamber and Concert Organs, 
GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N.Y. 
J.C! CHURCH CO, Music Pubit hers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Insurance. 


An Unwarrantable Official 
Reasoning. 

THERE are some propositions which 
no testimony can establish. If it 
seems to declare them, we say unhesi- 
tatingly that the testimony, however 
ample and high, is wrong, and that 
there is some mistake somewhere; if 
the testimony is in statistical form, we 
are all the surer of the mistake, tho 
everything may appear regular, for it is 
almost a cause for suspicion when it is 
said that ‘‘the statistics show’’ thus 
and so, so loosely are they handled and 
so readily do they tell what is not true. 
Among these non-provable proposi- 
tions must be classed the statement of 
the New Hampshire Commissioner that 
the valued-policy law has reduced loss- 
es in that State. There is such a law 
there, certainly; Commissioner Linehan 
shows, or thinks he shows, statistics 
which prove the reduction in _ loss; 
therefore the law has made the reduc- 
tion. It does not follow. One of the 
commonest errors in reasoning is the 
post hoc procter hoc, that is, that a cer- 
tain thing which in time preceded an- 
other thing is the cause of that latter 
thing; a great many events having been 
followed in time by a great many other 
events, it is just as easy toassert as it is 
often impossible to show that ‘‘it fol- 
lows” in the sense of logic. Granting 
that since this law was put into force 
there has beena decline in fire lossin New 
Hampshire, it would not follow that 
the law had been the cause; there may 
have been other causes. For instance, 
there may have been an increase in the 
quantity and quality of extinguishing 
appliances, and the people may have 
been much more careful. This would 
be only natural, after the companies 
withdrew and the people realized the 
need of looking out, just as it would be 
if insurance should stop altogether; in 
such case it might be said with some 
plausibility that insurance had been the 
‘«cause’’ of fire loss all along. 

But it is not clear, at least from Mr. 
Linehan’s evidence, that the fire loss 
has declined in New Hampshire at all. 
He quotes in his report, ‘‘from a relia- 
ble insurance journal’’—and here we 
should note that unnamed reliable 
sources of information are liable to be 
just the contrary, and that all of us are 
liable to put faith readily in whatever 
goes to show what we would like to have 
true—figures which do show, if correct, 
that New Hampshire has a considerably 
lower ratio of losses paid to premiums 
than any other of certain States. These 
are the figures, and we will admit their 
correctness, for the purpose of the case: 
New Hampshire, 43.9; Connecticut, 
48.2; New Jersey, 48 4; Pennsylvania, 
56.5; Rhode Island, 58.1; Massachu- 
setts, 61.2; Maine, 62.2: New York, 
64.5; Delaware, 67.9; Vermont. 71.8. 
New Hampshire is the only one of these 
having such a law, yet, says Mr. Line- 
han, triumphantly, ‘‘it retains the lead 
in returning the lowest loss ratio, the 
experience. beginning after the enact- 
ment of the law.” But these figures 
may be correct without proving his con- 
clusion. It ig true that the ratio of 
loss to premium is often cited as a 
measure of insurance in practice, for 
convenience, as between companies, or 
between years, or even between locali- 
ties; but it is not a real test of any- 
thing except the success of practice and 
the general course of underwriting. A 
low ratio in New Hampshire might 
show that losses are small (which is 
what Mr. Linehan argues) or it might 
show that rates are high; similarly, 
losses might be high elsewhere (as he 
assumes) or rates might be compara- 
tively low. The only strictly accurate 
ratio is obviously that of loss to amount 
at risk, for this shows what proportion 
ut the liability contingently undertaken 
has -become actual in fact. On this 
test, the conclusion in favor of New 
Hampshire reverses-itself. 

A valued policy law enacts that in 
certain very common cases the amount 
written shall be taken as the loss sus- 
tained, instead of something less, to be 
ascertained. Clearly, tle only effect 
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this can possibly have is to increase the 
loss, not to diminish it: It may tend, 
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as we believe it does tend, to make in- 
cendiarism more frequent, by raising 
the possible reward; it certainly tends 
to make men less careful. Whether 
the abolition of capital punishment 
tends to make murder less frequent, or 
more so, is a question not determinable 
in advance and not easily so after trial; 
but that abolition of all penalty tends 
to make life sacred is a proposition like 
that of Mr. Linehan—no_ evidence 
could prove it. 


For a Real Want. 


THE Eminent Citizen is always direct- 
or or trustee in from one to a dozen 
financial and benevolent corporations. 
They cannot get on without his name, 
for they need it. to secure public confi- 
dence. This confidence is granted be- 
cause his name is taken as a warrant 
that he has looked into the institution 
and knows it to be all right, also that 
he is personally concerned in its man- 
agement. The assumption iscommonly 
not correct. For the Eminent Citizen 
is deeply engaged in business affairs of 
his own which demand his personal at- 
tention; it is because he has proved his 
ability in business by success in it, and 





because he is therefore greatly occu- | 


pied, that his name is valuable and 
sought. So he takes the management 
of the institution on trust, believing 
that the men in charge are good men; 
he glances at the outside of things, and 
attests that the insides are sound; this 
is the best he can do; and when the 
concern is discovered to have been 
eaten out, and a sham, nobody is more 
astonished and grieved than he. 

We have pointed the moral, and 
named what. seems to us the best reme- 
dy, many times, on occasions when 
some new sad discovery has been made. 
Nobody in a place of responsibility 
ought to be taken on trust; it is not 
fair to others, and it is a wrong to him, 
because it opens the approach to temp- 
tation—everybody ought to be exam- 
ined and ‘put to test, not so much peri- 
odically as irregularly and unexpectedly. 
The public accountant seems to be the 
man wanted. He is, or he ought to be 
and may be, a man perfectly competent 
to take nothing for granted but to al- 
ways see the entire inside and to search 
out every devious way in bookkeeping; 
he should be one who cannot afford to 
be in the smallest degree either collusive 
or neglectful; he should be positively 
impartial and inexorable, having no 
concern and no end but to report the 
real facts as they are, let them hurt 
whom they may, Applied in season, 
such an inquisition would have saved 
the financial institutions which have 
been wrecked or crippled because some- 
body inside has had almost unlimited 
time to go on in crookedness, and it 
would also save many a man who goes 
to crime and shame because he has 
been trusted too much and too long. 

We are led to these remarks by ob- 
serving the advertisement of a corpora- 
tion formed for the express purpose of 
public accounting. It is proposed to 
not only audit and report upon financial 
accounts generally, corporate, partner- 
ship and individual, but to examine and 
report upon the physical condition of 
corporate properties. Apparently this 
is to be an attempt in good faith to 
meet the very want of which we speak. 





Permission Given. 


In the southwest corner of Vermont 
is a pretty town called Brattleboro, 
and Brattleboro, according to a letter 
therefrom to the Springfield Republican, 
has a grievance. Thebad underwriters 
are robbing it. The average fire loss 
there, ‘‘in spite of the action of the 
companies’’ (whatever this may mean), 
has been only $9,000 a year during the 
last five. For this tae village has paid 
$32,000 a year, and at advanced rates 
will have to pay $40,000. Nothing 
could be more genuine robbery. What 
Brattleboro can do against such a mon- 
strous steal is to insure herself, The 
village was never better equipped against 
fires. It has in five years paid the 
companies $160,000, and the companies 
have paid back only $45,000. At this 
rate, the village could in the next five 
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- years establish an emergency fund of 


$115,000, and if the excess of $23,000 
were annually applied to village ex- 
penses the tax rate would be virtually 
extinguished. Etc. 

We have no desire to cool this rosy 
picture by any analysis of the figures, 
or even by suggesting that an experi- 
ence of five years does not form a guar- 
anty for five years to come—let the 
picture stand. But it is a picture 
which has been sketched scores ‘of 
times, to show towns and cities how 
they could abolish formal taxes by dis- 
missing the underwriters and insuring 
themselves; they talk loudly about it, 
yet they don’t try it. We renew the 
permission long ago given. The insur- 
ance men donotcare. Theyare willing 
the amateurs should go ahead and show 
them how to carry on the business; and 
if. they were not willing that would 
make no difference—the wishes of the 
underwriters on such a matter are not 
entitled to any consideration. Not- 
withstanding the continual talk about 
trusts and monopolies, there is neither 
in insurance; the field is open to all 
alike. If these people who talk so 
much of what could be done would 
only proceed to do it, they might teach 
the veterans something, which would 
be worth while; or they might learn 
something themselves, and that would 
surely be useful. 
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1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


LIABILITIES... : eens UT) 7+ $$ 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


18997. NATIONAL 1897. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897, 
Capital Stock, all cash.. - $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities: 
Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan 








a 
Unsettled Losses and other mi 
Pusdbedabusciosegsccccestetccec’ Riera 14 
ve Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
8B. R.STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


A POLICY .. wus 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
1850, 1897. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’ 

*¢ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the ae in  voapest either of 
travel, resid 

All Death Claims paid wanmouT DISs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful A: ey wishing to represent 


this Compan ite with the President, at 
the Home Oltice, 361 Br Broadway, New York. 


aaa 


GEORGE H.B 
¢ P. FRALEIGH es. 











ere 
H. PERKINS, Jz. 








Sates RB. PLUM. ‘nap. Traders’ Hat, Bonk. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

PA 6n os Shas nn sews cegsannsecencesee 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...............2-s0006 $3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 8ist December, 1896............. ++ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

POUNNES Sannsis tant snceveptescees $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
CORNING bo ws once bsiccs pesccstcederecces 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
am ab nc bi rnb avbcctcnsacepesascecse 175,229 2% 
itis ctabrcdastysédscctniins cevias $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be prod d at the time 
of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 


W.-H. H. MOOKE, N. DENTON SMITH. 
AV HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LO EDW. FLOYD. JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. r 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, ALD 

WILLIAM H, EBB, NSO NW HAR 





HORACE GRA JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN DE THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, "LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HENRY £ RAWLEY JERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM E. DO WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE “TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. AND, . +EORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEW LETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
¥F. A. PARSONS. Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prens, 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


SILAS P. WOOD, President. 
FRED’K W. DOWNER, Vice President. 
HERBERT A. HALLOCK, Secretary. 
ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 


Policyholders in this Company have INCREAS- 


ED PROTECTION under the — of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUN AW. 


$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable income for 
a poor man; but the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York pays 
$10 on an average each minute to its 
policy holders in benefits. Think -of 
what this means and how easily. your 
portion of it can be secured. Address 
the company for their literature. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B, PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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HOPE LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1897. 











ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
= Menken - bevgeen EF Mame ears c ae $1,601,647 32 | Reserve on Policies...............+-++-+++++ $7,858,285 00 
ans aa Mortgages, first lien: 447 52 | *Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 372,923 00 
Bonds = Stocks owned...... 8,515,961 67 Total as per Certificate of the New 
Collateral Loan...............0.-ssseseecee 79,400 00 York Insurance Department, 4 per 
Deans to Poltepmolders om Companys GB cadiccdvccoccecccscseccccscccoccese $8,231,208 00 
Policies assigned as Coll c 351,601 23 | An other Laantiatten, including losses by 
um loans on Policies in force....... 480,911 05 death yment ; Dividen 
Casit deposited in Banks and Trust fo Polleytnshdem mot pet AEG-cc-c----e-- 117,904 57 
alvother Assste 7, Bigs | Total Liabilities...............0.eeee. 790,12 
Total Assets admitted by the New [oO cea SUPlUB......ecececccccecsccccccsccecrscsesces | 1 035,744 85 
York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 $9,384,857 42 





* It is not the is aes of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa liability. 








An catenins examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER 31sT, 18%, has just been com- 
leted by the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. James fF. Pierce, Super- 
ntendent, is as follows : 

“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 

“‘T have had submitted to me the report se the Lage | of the Department on an examination of the condi- 
tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance C: po ow New York, popes with report of the Hon. Michael 
Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned by or m mortgaged to the Company. 

“‘ The examination was a verification of the Company’s annual statement made to the Department for year 
ending December 31st, 1895, and almost a literal verification of the Company’s figures was found. The report shows 
conclusively that the ‘management of the Company is satisfactory and for the best interests of the policy-holders. 


GEO. E. IDE, President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director 





WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice-President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM G. LOW, Counsel. 


ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


The Average Age and the Average Cost will Increase 











The advocates of assessment insurance insist that they can keep the as- 
sessments from increasing by keeping the average age of members fromin 
creasing by the admission of new and young members. This is so transparent 
an error as scarcely to merit notice; but one exemple will show the impossibility 
of preventing the increase of the average age. Take a society with 8182 
members, whose average age is 35.* The total years of age is 8184+235— 
286,370 years. The deaths for ten years (according to the mortality table) 
will be as follows: 1st year, 73; 2d, 74; 3d, 74; 4th, 75; 5th, 76; 6th, 77; 7th, 
77; 8th, 78; gth, 80; roth, 81; total, 765. 


At theend of tenth year they have 7417 members, age 45— 


7417+45— i ey 


333,765 years 
Add 765 new steal at age ‘sie : 


“ : r : 26,775 years 
And you have 8182 members, 360,540 years 
whose age is 44 years, an increase of os years. If you add 765 members at 


age 20, the average age is 424 years, an increase of 7% years. 


The average age will increase; the young and healthy w#// drop 
when they begin to see what they are paying for the old members who are dying. 
It is impossible to keep the average age at 35. The co-operative men assert 
that insurance with them cannot cost more than $8 to $12 per 1,000. To show 
the falsity of this, take a society with 10,000 members, aged 35, insured for 
$1000 each. Here is a liability of $10,000,000! The expectation of life at 35 is 
31 im years, say 32 years. This $10,000,000 must, therefore, be paid in 32 
years. 10,000 members, paying as much as $12 a year for 32 years, will pay only 
$3,840,000, or $6,160,000 less than the liability. Now if the members cannot 
be required to pay more than $12 per annum, how is the deficit of $6,160,000 to 
to be made up? If they pay only $12 a year, ow ong will it require to pay the 
$10,000,000? Answer: 83 years. This would require that they attain the aver- 


age age 118 years! or 51 years over the expectation, according to the table of 
mortality. 


Actual Net Cost of Insurance 


While the NET CosT of $1,000 insurance, at age 35, is only $9, the cost 
steadily increases to $11 at age 45, $18 at age 55, $40 at age 65, $62 at age 70, 
$145 at age 80, $445 at age go, and $1,000 at age 95. These facts illustrate, 
among other things, the greater advantages of an AVERAGE or LEVEL premium, 
which is never EXCESSIVE, and which prevents the policy-holder from being 
FORCED to abandon his insurance, owing to the increasing ‘‘ Natural Premium,” 
without any return for past payments when overtaken by old age, as, at any rate, 
policies on the assessment plan have no value for surrender. By the * Level 
premium’”’ plan, owing to increasing dividends, the tendency is to become LESS 
costly with advancing age and inability to pay, whereas, under the ‘‘ Assess- 
ment’”’ plan, the cost increases in proportion as the ability to pay diminishes. 

Note.—The American Experience Table of Mortality begins with 100,000 persons, at age 10. At age 


35 there are 81,822 living. The first year after 732 will die, and the second year, 737 will die, and so on, 
the above figures being based upon these facts and the gradually ificreasing death-rate from year to year. 


BUSINESS MEN |STATE MUTUAL 


NEED A POLICY OF LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIFE INSURANCE OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


: ; A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- January Set, 1897. 





A aX esiccitn wine $12,237,051 80 
tical wants, such as is issued LIABILITIES. ......0-.0000000+ 10,941,233 00 
by the SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agent, 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
£. W. SCOTT, President, — 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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Signposts. 

Back in the early half of the last 
century Philadelphians occasionally 
came across a little blue-covered 
pamphlet, where duty was mingled 
with pleasure, and the phases of 
moon and tides with the soundest ad- 
vice. Who is this “Poor Richard ?” 
was the question. Then some one 
found out it was a man by the name 
of Benjamin Franklin, not very well 
known; just the proprietor, editor 
and printer of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette. 

To-day those little pamphlets are 
worth pretty nearly whatever you 
may ask. Nor is that value by any 
means confined to them as literary 
or historical curios. Any one of 
their sayings taken to heart and fol- 
lowed would be worth any amount 
of money. 

“What maintains one vice,”’ wrote 
the wise old doctor, “ would bring 
up two children.” Had life insur- 
ance then been known he well might 
have changed this to read, that what 
maintains one vice would support 
two generous insurance policies. 

Many a young man solicited to in- 
sure, makes answer that he cannot 
afford it, and yet continues to in- 
dulge in needless luxuries, if not 
actual vices, far beyond the cost of 
reasonable insurance. Twenty-five 
cents he considers as nothing. Yet 
that amount saved each day from 
luxury would maintain a $3,000 
policy. 

“The way to wealth is as plain as 
the way to market,” said the same 
philosopher already quoted. “The 
signposts,” says he, “are Industry 
and Frugality.” 

Follow that road, young man. 
Work hard and live frugally. Throw 
by your luxuries and get down to 
real business. Nor will anything 
steady in you the purpose of reform, 
bringing you atthe same time a last- 
ing benefit, as will the supporting 
of an insurance policy for a moder- 
ate amount, taken in that best of all 
companies, The Mutual Life of New 
York. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1898..........ccccececcccees $25,910,904 83 
RE ABELETIMB, ...ccsccccesccsccccccsccccccece 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies isaued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every Ty &- as indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and me -U surance values to which the insured is 
entitled by The Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office. — ” 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual re. 
Cash Capital. .........cccicceserrecseeccceseress 
Leserve for reinsuraiice and all other claims ian 
Surplus over All Liabilities.........+++--++++++ 

Total aie — 1st, 1897.... $9,595,790 54 
THUMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President: 
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Old and Young. 
The Plodder’s Petition. 


BY HELEN GILBERT. 





Lorp, let me not be too content 

With life in trifling service spent,— 
Make me aspire! 

When days with petty cares are filled, 

Let me with fleeting thoughts be thrilled 
Of something higher. 


Help me to long for mental grace 
To struggle with the commonplace 
I daily find. 
May little deeds not bring to fruit 
Acrop of little thoughts, to suit 
A shriveled mind. 


I do not ask for place among 
Great thinkers who have taught 
sung, 
And scorned to bend 
Under the trifies of the hour,— 
I only would not lose the power 
To comprehend. 


and 





Calista Meade’s Debut. 


BY HENRIETTA G. ROWE. 


FAIRFIELD was no city, but only a 
big village with strong metropolitan 
ambitions; and when Calista Meade 
went away to the school of elocution in 
New York, everybody felt that, in some 
way, the village itself had received a 
big boost, and some of the most dar- 
ing actually ventured to discuss the 
question of applying fora city charter 
in the near future. 

It was a new thing then for a girl to 
go away from home to study elocution 
as an art; for, altho there were plenty 
of good so-called readers, and some ex- 
cellent declaimers among the young 
lady graduates of the Fairfield Aca- 
demy, the idea of studying reading with 
aview to making a profession of it, was, 
to say the least, a startling one to the 
inhabitants of that thriving village. In 
truth, it was a little doubtful at first 
how folks would take it; but after the 
first outburst of astonishment and curi- 
osity, the public generally regarded the 
matter with decided approval. 

In the first place, Calista was a great 
favorite, not only for her fresh and 
rather aristocratic style of beauty—a 
heritage from the original Meades—but 
for her ‘‘smartness,’’ and, best of all, 
her frank, kindly disposition. Then, 
too, after it was known that her father’s 
cousin, Joel Meade, the rich New 
Yorker, had offered the girl a home in 
his family while pursuing her studies in 
that city, the charge of extravagance 
that some of the more prudent neigh- 
bors had half hinted at, was disproved, 
so that, on the whole, Fairfield folks 
took a remarkably unselfish pride in 
their talented young townswoman; and 
when, upon her return home ‘‘for 
good,” it was understood that she 
would make her début in the Town Hall 
on Christmas night, the whole village 
prepared to don its finest feathers, 
while many a private ‘‘ bank” that had 
grown rich by long months of hoarded 
coppers, was ruthlessly despoiled of the 
‘*quarter’’ that was to allow its owner 
the coveted privilege of hearing ‘‘Calista 
Meade speak the pieces that she had 
learned in the New York school.”’ 

The city cousin’s wife, with whom 
the girl was a great favorite, had urged 
her acceptance of a handsome pink 
evening dress for the important occa- 
sion; but Calista, with plenty of the 
old Meade independence and common 
sense, resolutely refused. 

‘*No, Cousin Myra, a gown of that 
kind would be out of place in our little 
village, and a low neck and short 
sleeves would shock the good folks so 
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that they would never overlook it in 
me. My lilac silk is pretty and becom- 
ing; and when I can have engagements 
to read in larger places, it will be time 
enough to think of a more elaborate 
costume.”’ 

‘‘Neat and appropriate, without 
doubt,” and Cousin Myra assented with 
a secret sigh of disappointment; for she 
was proud of her husband’s bright 
young kiuswoman, and in her heart 
would have preferred that the girl 
should ‘‘astonish” rather than ‘‘ grat- 
ify ” the rustic Fairfieldians. 

But at home what a bustle and com- 
motion there was, ‘‘getting Calista 
ready for the reading!’’ 

Grandma urged the loan of her treas- 
ured gold beads, or at any rate of the 
real lace fichu that had always been too 
good to wear herself (‘‘but nothing 
could be too good for ’Lista to speak her 
piece in’’), Mother was sure that her 
gold watch and chain would not come 
amiss, for it would be really necessary 
to have a watch on hand to time herself 
by; and Tom, with half-shy, boyish 
eagerness, insisted that his gold ‘‘ dog’s 
héad ’’ cuff-buttons, the pride and de- 
light of his honest heart, were entirely 
at her disposal for that one evening. 

It was all very pleasant, if a trifle 
perplexing, this multiplicity of riches 
that she could not utilize; but the real 
pathos of it all was reached when Uncle 
Ben dropped in, one bright, frosty 
morning, on his way to market, to say 
‘‘how-d’ye-do’” to sister Mary and 
’Listy, and to give a private message to 
the latter from his crippled daughter, 
little Joan. 

‘Joan? Well, she’s Zrefty well—as 
well as she’ll ever be this side o’ Heav- 
en, poor little creetur!’’ and the old 
man’s lip trembled, and he brushed fur- 
tively with one toil-worn hand a tear 
from his wrinkled cheek. ‘‘ Yes, she’s 
quite comfortable jest now, and in a 
terrible twitter over ‘Listy’s exhibition 
next Monday night. She feels it dret- 
fully because she can’t get out to it her- 
self; but she told me to tell you”—and 
he drew his pretty niece’s head down so 
that he could whisper in her ear, witha 
humorous affectation of secrecy—‘* that 
she’s makin’ somethin’ jest lovely f’r 
you to wear. She has to work on it be- 
tweenwhiles, on account o’ her spasms 
o’ pain; but she’ll have it done in time 
f'r the show; so you may depend on’t, 
sure,” 

The tears sprang to Calista’s eyes, 
for the loving devotion of the little 
cripple never failed to touch a very 
tender spot in her heart, and she well 
knew with what unselfish love and 
pride the dear child had followed— 
from her own dingy room in the mea- 
gerly furnished farmhouse—her every 
step, whether at home or abroad, re- 
joicing in her successes, and trem- 
blingly alive to any possible dangers or 
obstacles in her chosen path. The 
hand with which she patted the old 
man’s rough coat-sleeve was tremu- 
lous, but she forced herself to speak 
lightly; for she knew that, on his re- 
turn home, Uncle Ben would be sub- 
jected to the most rigid cross-question- 
ing, and any hint of sadness on her 
part would fill the invalid’s sensitive 
imagination with a’ crowd of troubled 
fancies—none the less painful because 
of their groundlessness. 

‘«But what is it, Uncle Ben, or is 
that to be a secret, too?”’ 

The old man screwed his wrinkled 
face into something as near jocularity 
as its care-worn lines would allow: 

“«Don’t ask me—lIain’t supposed to 
know a thing about it. But I'll say 
this much,’’ with a smile of tender 
pride that had a touch of shamefaced- 
ness init, ‘‘it’s somethin’ that nobody’d 








be ashamed. to wear—not even the 
President's wife, herself.” 

‘It’s something to w *, 
coaxed the girl. 

Uncle Ben laughed, a little, tanta- 
lizing cackle, as he gathered himself to- 
gether for a final leave-taking. 

‘*You’ll see f’r yerself; don’t ask 
me.”’ 

And as he hastened down the snowy 
pathway, the echo of his dry tones 
came faintly back upon the cold, crisp 
air: . 

‘*See f'r yerself—don’t ask me-e-e,’’ 
while Calista turned to her mother with 
something deeper than amused curiosi- 
ty in her kindly gray eyes. 

‘*Poor little Joan! What can she be 
planning for me to wear? The poor lit- 
tle dot don’t have a penny that she can 
call her own, and she hasn’t a bit of 
skill with her needle.”’ 

Mrs. Meade shook her head doubt- 
fully. 

‘*T’m afraid it is something altogether 
unsuitable for you to wear, for, shut up 
as she had been all her life, the child 
had no more idea the way people dress 
outside than a kitten; and it would al- 
most break her heart—and her father’s 
too, for that matter—not to have you 
wear the gift, whatever it is.’’ 

Calista’s face flushed, and the tender 
light in her eyes grew brighter, as she 
said, with that little air of determina- 
tion that her mother understood and 
always respected: 

‘*Whatever it is, I shall wear it. 
Why, I would sooner wear atin teaket- 
tle on my head than grieve two such 
loving hearts as Joan’s and Uncle 
Ben’s.” 

A reckless vaunt, thought Mrs. 
Meade, but she wisely held her peace; 
and when, early Monday morning, she 
caught sight of Uncle Ben’s sorrel mare. 
in the distance, her heart misgave her, 
and for the first time in her life she was 
really sorry to see the dear old man 
come ambling up the path, his face all 
aglow with happy importance, and a 
pasteboard box tucked securely under 
one arm, containing, without doubt, the 
threatened gift. Norcan we wonder at 
her nervous solicitude, considering that 
every item of the young débutante’s 
dress had been carefully selected and 
arranged (only that morning a box of 
beautiful hothouse roses for her cor- 
sage bouquet had been received from 
the New York cousins), and now not a 
glove-button or slipper-tie could be 
changed without marring the general 
effect. 

‘¢Good-mornin’, Mary—good morn- 
in’, Calisty! Snappin’ cold weather 
this; Well, now, what did I tell ye?” 
setting the box gingerly upon the table, 
and giving his niece a tap upon the arm 
meant to be at once jocose and tender. 

‘*Didn’t I tell ye that the present 
should be on hand in time f’r the show? 
And Joan (she had one o’ her bad days 
yesterday, but nothin’ would do but she 
must be bolstered up in bed, so’t she 
could work on this). I says to her, says 
I, ‘There, child, I wouldn’t work on 
them things with my back achin’ so, 
and like as not, afterall, she won’t want 
to wear ’em.’ I didn’t ¢hznk no sech 
thing, but I couldn’t bear to see her 
settin’ up there, workin’ away f’r dear 
life, with the tears runnin’ down her 
pale cheeks, the pain in her back was so 
bad. Butshe wouldn’t listen to a word 
that I could say. ‘No,’ says she, ‘I 
know Cousin Calisty won’t slight my 
gift. Do you know,’ and she looked up 
into my face with a smile that almost 
broke my old heart, ‘ Calisty is my other 
strong, well, beautiful se/f—not the 
poor, helpless cripple, that lies here to 
be a burden all her days. She'll go out 
into the world, and do what I’ve the 
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spirit but not the body todo. So this 
shall be my little part in the beautiful 
work that God has given her the power 
to do.’’’ 

Meanwhile, the old man had care- 
fully removed the paper wrapper from 
the box, and with a good deal of tanta- 
lizing deliberation, wound the pink 
twine into a tiny ball before lifting the 
cover and holding up the contents with 
a little air of triumph, for the inspection 
of his sister and her daughter. 

‘There, now—look at ’em! and see 
if you ever put yer eyes on anything as 
true to natur’ as them be?” 

And really there was good reason for 
the boast, as Calista heartily acknowl- 
edged. Upon a bed of pretty green 
moss lay a bunch of tissue-paper chrys- 
anthemums, glowing yellow beauties, 
so perfect in tint and form that, for an 
instant, Mrs. Meade’s critical eye was 
deceived. 

‘¢Why, Benjamin, where’d you get 
chrysanthemums this time o’ the year, 
and nct a greenhouse within twenty 
miles ?”’ 

But as Calista tenderly lifted them 
from the box, the soft rustle of their 
papery petals betrayed them, and the 
three laughed merrily in concert. 

‘¢Didn’t I tell ye they most went 
ahead o’ natur’?” queried the old man, 
in high glee; but Calista was silently 
reading the note that had lain between 
them—a_ half-sheet of paper, upon 
which was scrawled with a pencil, in 
poor Joan’s cramped, unused hand: 


‘*Won’t you wear these to-night, dear 
Calista, at your reading? They’ll match 
your dress I know, forI got Aunt Mary to 
give me a piece of that, and I looked out 
that the yellow was just the shade to go 
with it. Ido so wish that I could see and 
hear you to-night; but I can’t unless— 
Oh, dear ’Lista! would it be too much 
bother for you to stepin a minute on 
your way, and let me have just one look 
at you in your beautiful silk gown, with 
my flowers on your bosom? But if it 
would be too much of a put-out don’t do 
it, for Fatheris going to hear you, and 
he will tell me all about it. I do so hope 
that you’ll have a great success to-night, 
and I almost zow that you will. 

‘* Lovingly, 


” 


JOAN. 


The tears were running down thegirl’s 
cheeks as she read the concluding 
words, and there were tears in her voice 
as well, as she said, touching tenderly 
the long, curled petals that had cost 
her little cousin so many hours of weary 
work: 

‘‘Tell Joan, Uncle Ben, that I will 
plan to spend an hour with her before 
it is time for the reading to begin. And 
if she wants meto, | will go over a part 
of my program for the evening, for her 
special ear. No, no, don’t thank me! 
It’s little enough for me to do in the 
way of thanks for her beautiful gift.”’ 

But Mrs. Meade’s face worea look of 
troubled perplexity; and her brother 
was scarcely out of hearing before she 
broke forth, impatiently: 

‘You don’t mean that you’re going 
to stand up there, before an audience 
of the very best folks in Fairfield, rigged 
out in ¢issue-paper flowers? You'll 
make yourself the laughing-stock of the 
town, wearing such gaudy things in 
public.”’ 

And the poor soul looked ready to 
cry with mortification, while Calista, 
altho painfully alive—as any other girl 
in her place would have been—to the 
inappropriateness of this unlooked-for 
addition to her toilet, was unwavering 
in her determination not to wound the 
loving heart of the giver by a hint of 
the sacrifice that she felt bound to 
make, 

‘They are such perfect imitations 
that, seen from a distance, I don’t 
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believe that any one will mistrust that 
they are not the real flowers.’’ 

«« Perhaps not,’’ assented her mother, 
ruefully; ‘‘but even if they ave taken 
for the real flowers, who ever heard of 
wearing chrysanthemums in _ one’s 
gown? They’re a pretty enough gar- 
den flower, but to wear with an even- 
ing dress—and in such a_ conspicu- 
ous place, too; it’s perfectly ridicul- 
ous!”’ 

‘* Well, it can’t be helped,’’ and the 
speaker heaved a very natural sigh as 
her eye fell upon the beautiful roses 
that she had promised herself so much 
pleasure in wearing; ‘‘for I wouldn’t 
have Joan know that her gift was un- 
suitable for the world, after all the lov- 
ing thought and care that it has cost 
her.”’ 

Mrs. Meade said no more; but there 
was an anxious pucker between her 
eyes that deepened as the day wore 
away. ‘‘There are the Moore girls,”’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘and Helen Barton, 
and Mis’ Cap’n Hayes—all folks that 
know what’s what—and no matter how 
well ’Listy reads, those great, flaring, 
yellow paper flowers’ll stamp her in 
their eyes as a regular country greeny.”’ 
And furtively wiping away her tears, the 
poor mother tried hard to keep upa 
cheerful air that her anxious face flatly 
contradicted. Even the crowded hall, 
with its picked audience, failed to bring 
any relief to her distracted soul. There 
were only so many more, she thought, 
as group after group entered, to witness 
the ridiculous display that her poor 
child had been forced to make of her- 
self; and when, after the first selection, 
Captain Hayes’s newly wedded city wife 
tapped her lightly on the shoulder, and 
whispered, approvingly, ‘‘ Your daugh- 
ter does you honor, Mrs. Meade; she is 
certainly a fine elocutionist,’’ her an- 
swering smile was wan, and she secretly 
wondered if the histrionic ability of her 
girl could really blind the eyes of her 
audience so far as to make them over- 
look that dreadful, dreadful bunch of 
yellow flowers that, to her enlightened 
eyes, seemed to grow more stiff and 
papery-looking the longer she looked at 
them. 

The bursts of applause were frequent 
and loud; but when some one, at the 
close of the last piece, presented the 
smiling reader with a beautiful bouquet, 
poor Mrs. Meade could only groan in 
spirit: 

‘«Them’s real flowers; anybody can 
tell the difference even from here.’’ 

The profuse congratulations of her 
neighbors, even the radiant face of 
Uncle Ben failed to reassure her; but a 
whispered colloquy between one of 
those much-dreaded critics, the Moore 
twins, and another young lady, as they 
stood for a moment in the vestibule, 
carried more real comfort to her soul 
than all the flattering comments that 
had been showered upon her by partial 
friends. 

‘So it seems that chrysanthemums 
are the fashionable flower, after all,’’ 
remarked Miss Moore, in an audible 
aside. ‘‘My cousin Charlotte wrote 
me some months ago that they bade 
fair to be all the rage. But I don’t see 
where Calista Meade got such beautiful 
ones at this season of the year.” 

‘Oh, as to that,” returned the other, 
eager to air her own knowledge, ‘‘ her 
cousins in New York sent them to her. 
I know, because Harry Saunders, the 
clerk in the post-office, told me that a 
box of flowers came for her from there 
in this morning’s mail.”’ 

Just then there was a forward move- 
ment of the crowd, and as Mrs. Meade 
was borne along with it she drew a long 
breath of relief. If these people, with 
their experienced eyes, were deceived, 
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might not the deception have been gen- 
eral? But if she could only have heard 
the conversation that followed that to 
which she had listened, her feeling of 
relief would have been one of actual tri- 
umph. 

‘‘I wish somebody would start a 
greenhouse here; but—see here, now,’’ 
and the two daintily hooded heads drew 
closer together, ‘‘I know where we can 
get artificial ones so perfect that, in the 
evening, nobody would know the differ- 
ence. You remember that Miss Van 
Cortland who was here last summer, 
and boarded with the Gannetts? Well, 
she taught that little crippled girl how 
to make the most exquisite paper flow- 
ers—her chrysanthemums and roses are 
just perfect—and I’ve been thinking we 
might get her to make us some to wear 
to the concert next week. Nobody will 
think of our wearing Zager flowers, and 
we'll have the credit of being the first 
to make the chrysanthemum the fash- 
ionable flower in Fairfield, before even 
Mrs. Hayes has had time to get hold of 
this latest fad in evening decoration.”’ 

It was very odd, Calista thought, 
when, at the concert on the following 
week, she noticed that almost every 
girl present, who had the least claim to 
gentility, wore a yellow chrysanthemum 
at her throat; and Uncle Ben told her 
in the strictest privacy, and with many 
a chuckle of satisfaction, that ‘‘ Joan 
had all she could tend to on her well 
days, makin’ them yellow paper flowers 
f’r the village girls—big-bugs an’ all; 
and not a soul but bound ’er not to 
tell that she made any f’r ¢hem.”’ 

«« And the best part of it is,” laughed 
Mrs. Meade, ‘‘that nobody mistrusts 
that yours were not the real, and that 
they are only trying to imitate an 
imitation.” 

Calista smiled. <‘‘No,” she said, 
softly, ‘‘the ‘best’ part of it is, that 
poor little Joan has found recognition 
of her one gift, and finds both pleasure 
and profit in the only work that she is 
fitted to do.”’ 


Banoor, Me. 
God’s Little Girl. 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS. 





Sue left her home in the starry ways, 

And reached our arms in the April days. 

We thought to keep her and hold her 
here, 

And our little girl we called the dear. 


One pleasant eve when the sun had 
dipped 

Out of our sight and the stars had 
slipped 

Silently back to their wonted ways, 

She turned her face with a wistful gaze 

Up to the blue of the arching skies; 

We knew by the look in her pretty eyes 

And the smile that brightened her small 
face so, 

It was time for God’s little girl to go. 

A kiss we dropped on her curly head. 

‘* Sweet little heart, good-by,” we said. 

Then unafraid, tho the way was dim, 

God’s little girl went back to him. 

WasuincrTon, D. C. 


Snake Tommy. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON, 


THE land on the east side of the 
river went back for many rods in a 
series of gentle undulations, which, at 
a distance, reminded one of the waves 
of the sea, so the little hills were fa- 
miliarly known as the Billows, or the 
Billow Hills. 

In asmall valley or dip among these 
baby hills lived an old man, called by 
every one ‘‘Snake Tommy.’’ One 
supposes that he had once another 
name, but it seemed to be quite forgot- 
ten by the village people now. Snake 
Tommy was a shepherd, in the days 
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when sheep were more plenty than 
dogs in southern Massachusetts; it is 
quite the reverse now, we are sorry to 
say. 

From bits of old lumber, given him 
by his employer and other neighbors, 
Tommy had built for himself a funny 
little shanty; it was snug and warm, 
however, and he lived there apparently 
very comfortable and happy for many 
years. No one could induce him to 
live in a house-with other people. 

In early life Tommy had been a 
sailor, and his cabin showed ‘in several 
ways his idea of ‘‘ship-shape’”’ arrange- 
His bed was a bunk built into 
the wall; his few cooking-utensils and 
tableware were placed in racks about 
the sides of the room; there was a 
locker; and a big sea-chest took up a 
good deal of space in the far from 
‘roomy ’’ habitation. : 

As dogs came fast and furious into 
the land, the gentle sheep were soon 
dispersed or killed, and old Tommy’s 
position became a sinecure; but he still 
lived in the little house set deep in the 
‘* Billows.”’ He did ‘‘odd jobs’”’ for 
the neighbors, and in various ways 
managed to turn an honest penny which 
sufficed to provide for his few wants. 
At pig-killing time he would often re- 
ceive a piece of pork, which he would 
salt down for winter’s use. ‘‘Give me 
a good piece of pork,’’ he used often to 
say; ‘‘it is a dish fit to set before a 
king.”’ 

There wasa little stove in his humble 
abode; the stovepipe chimney went out 
through a hole in the roof. Tommy 
was very welcome to all the wood he 
could pick up in the woods near by, and 
he always kept a goodly pile back of his 
house. 

The village boys were very fond of 
this kindly, harmless old man, and often 
went to spend an hour or two with him, 
especiaily in the winter, when he was 
very apt to treat them to one of his 
famous rabbit or squirrel stews; the 
boys’ always took the old man some- 
thing that would be a fair return for his 
hospitality. 

The little cabin was full of interest to 
his young visitors—the wings and tails 
of many forest birds, odd nests, skins 
of animals which made rugs and warm 
bed-covers. The old man was very 
handy with his needle, and had made 
himself a fine cap, and had a fur coat 
begun; the latter was being made of 
the muskrats that the farmers were 
thankful to him for catching. The cap 
was a ’coon skin, with a long, trailing 
tail. But most interesting of all to the 
boys, as well as the older guests Snake 
Tommy sometimes had, was the collec- 
tion of snake-skins. It was from this 
collection.and his making of it that old 
Tommy received his name. 

There were snakes of every kind that 
could be found anywhere in the vicinity, 
from enormous black snakes to the tiny 
little green or spotted snakes, not infre- 
quently found about houses, and one or 
two of the rare ‘‘ adders” of which coun- 
try children are always so afraid. No 
rattlesnakes, for none could be found 
in that part of the country. 

There were hundreds of snakes; it 
was surprising to find that there were 
so many different kinds of snakes in this 
part of the world, and that any one 
person could find so many; but Tommy 
had been collecting them for years. 

The snakes hung by their heads, 
thick against the wall of the single room 
of Tommy’s house, wherever a place 
could be found for them; there were 
also many stored away on shelves close 
to the top of the room. 

The majority of the snakes were filled 
with sand to keepthem in shape. All, 
sooner or later, were destined to be made 
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into snake-canes, of which Tommy was 
a most skilful constructor. A stick of 
suitable length was forced into the 
snake-skin, the head neatly filled and 
Such horrid-looking 
canes as they were! but greatly in de- 
mand; but Tommy was not at all anx- 
ious to sell those he made, tho very 
willing to show his favorites among the 
boys how to prepare the skins they 
sometimes brought, and to help them 
to make them into the much-prized 
snake-canes. It was quite a particular 
piece of work to construct these strange 
canes nicely. 

Tommy secured his snakes in many 
ways, the most interesting and uncom- 
mon way being by enticing them from 
the marshes close tothe river by charm- 
ing them by music. Tommy was no 
mean performer on the flute; and night 
after night he sat in the door of his 
lonely little cabin in the Billow Hills, 
and played and played until from far 
and near the snakes came around his 
feet, when he, by means best known to 
himself, captured and killed them. 
Sometimes he would draw them even 
into the house by dishes of milk, for he 
had a quart or two of milk each day for 
milking a neighbor’s cow. 

Well, no matter how he got the 
snakes, get them he did; and it was 
really a remarkable sight, this snake 
collection of old. Tommy's, who well 
earned his familiar name. 

Among the defunct snakes he would 
point out here and there a snake distin- 
guished in some way from the common 
herd of his fellows. 

‘« This snake, I tell you, boys, was a 
mighty cute fellow. I was rising two 
years a-tryin’ ter catch him; he seemed 
ter really sense what was goin’ on, tho 
he never failed ter respond ter my mu- 
sic; kinder lonesome, doleful tunes 
seemed ter be what he hankered after 
most; he was partial fond of ‘Ole Hun- 
dred,’ played very slow and solemn- 
like.’’ 

‘I got real fond of this here big 
spotted snake,’’ the old man continued, 
smoothing affectionately the skin in 
question; ‘‘I kep’ him in a little pen 
all summer, his name was Peter, and 
he got so he knew his name, and would 
look at me awful knowin’-like when I 
talked ter him. I jest hated ter dis- 
pose of him; but winter was a-comin’ 
on, an I allowed that he had better be 
dead and done with it, as run the resk 
of bejn’ friz ter death when cold weath- 
er come on.’’ 

‘‘T thought snakes went into the 
ground, or somewhere, and slept all 
winter,” said one of the boys. 

‘¢ Wall, so they doos, sometimes,” 
said the old man, rather reluctantly, 
feeling, perhaps, a little ashamed of his 
excuse for killing Peter. ‘So they 
doos; but, howsumever, there is always 
a resk about all sich proceedin’s; so I 
thoughtI might as well make a sure 
thing on it.” 

Great were the snake stories that old 
Tommy used to tell the boys, who sat 
open-mouthed about him, listening to 
his every word in a breathless, ecstatic 
state, only known to the young. 

According to the old man, there was 
hardly anything a snake could not do, 
from milking the farmers’ cows to 
climbing high trees, swallowing each 
other, to say nothing of swallowing 
twenty or thirty of their little ones in 
times of danger and disgorging them 
unhurt in a fine, frisky condition hours 
later. Tommy was an undisputed au- 
thority on the snake question, you may 
well believe, at least with the village 
children. 

* Besides the snakes, of which, during 
the summer. he kept a number in cap- 
tivity, the old man had many other 
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Strange and curious pets; chief among 
these were very old box-turtles, often 
with many dates, and other land and 
water turtles, some of which were very 
tame and would eat from his hand, and 
quickly ‘learned the names he gave 
them. He had these creatures in all 
sizes, except the mud-turtles, of these 
he had only tiny ones, about the size of 
asilver dollar. ‘‘Mud-turkles,” said he, 
‘‘are pretty ugly customers ter handle 
when they git ter be any considerable 
size; I don’t want ’em for pets nohow; 
but they be mighty fine stewed.’’ Now 
and then he got one of these big fellows, 
and then word went out to his young 
friends that ‘‘ Snake Tommy was going 
to have a ‘turkle stew.’”’ Oh, whata 
fine time those fortunate youngsters had 
eating ‘‘turkle”’! 

A lame crow, whose broken leg Tom- 
my had mended, but whose wings he 
had clipped, was very amusing as he 
went jumping over the ground with a 
most extraordinary gait, neither real 
walking or running. 

Then there were a pair of young 
foxes, a raccoon, and a large hawk, 
tethered to a perch, alsoan owl; a com- 
plete list of all these pets would be too 
long. 

During their season, Tommy sold 
narrow dock, coltsfoot and dandelion 
greens, water- lilies, huckleberries, 
blackberries, checkerberries, and other 
products of the fields and woods. 

He it was who gathered the acid bar- 
berries for the strange mixture of bar- 
berries and sweet apples, liked by the 
village housewives. He did not disdain 
the picking of myriads of the tiny bay- 
berries, from which he concocted a 
spicy-smelling wax that he sold to drug- 
gists. He discovered, with infinite 
patience and unerring eye, many a bee- 
tree, from whose deep recesses he pro- 
cured luscious honey for his own use 
and for sale in the village. He made 
cakes of yellow, pure beeswax; for this 
he had far more customers than he 
could supply. He delved deep into the 
muddy bottom of the river and adjacent 
ponds to procure the pond-lily roots, so 
much liked for the making of a horrible 
mucilaginous compound of village 
fame, as a sovereign remedy for con- 
sumption and likeailments. When any 
one wanted everlasting for a sleep-in- 
ducing pillow Tommy was applied to, 
and he very promptly furnished big 
baskets of the fragrant flowers desired. 

In autumn Tommy, like his wild 
neighbors the squirrels, stored hoards of 
walnuts, acorns and chestnuts, and also 
prepared many a tempting bundle of 
sasafrass bark; this he steeped for a 
strengthening medicine. At this sea- 
son.of the year his little cabin was very 
gay and bright, with many a hip and 
haw, branches of brilliantly colored 
leaves, and bouquets of purple and yel- 
low autumnai blossoms. 

One need only to ask Tommy to se- 
cure the finest of holly and evergreen 
for the Christmas decorations; if all 
the holly seemed without berries a 
certain year, nevertheless what Tommy 
brought was, as ever, delightfully full of 
the scarlet berries. — 

Tommy was fond of fishing, too; and 
the. proceeds of his hook and line added 
substantially to his little store of ready 
money. In the summer he caught 
more dainty trout than most people 
thought could have been found in the 
entire town limits. In winter he 
fished through the ice, setting hun- 
dreds of traps, whose tiny red flags 
were pieces of his red under-clothing. 
Such fine pickerel as rose to Tommy’s 
bait were rarely seen elsewhere. 

It was while fishing one day on the 
river with some of his young friends 
that the tragedy occurred that 
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saddened al! the rest of poor Tommy’s 
life, and aged him more in one day than 
ten years of ordinary events of life 
would have done. Among his especial 
friends were two boys, twins, of twelve 
years of age, ardent fishermen, like the 
old man himself. . The ice was appar- 
ently as strong as ever, but had, all unsus- 
pected, even by old Tommy, worn very 
thin in places by the strong current of 
the river. Suddenly the boys broke 
through, and in spite of all the old man 
could do, and others who came running 
to the rescue, the boys were swept away 
almost at once, and could not be saved. 
In spite of many protests, old Tommy 
threw off his clothes and jumped into 
the icy water, but all to no avail; the 
swift current nearly carried the old man 
off, too, and he saw nothing of his dear 
lads. 

‘Long and bitterly Snake Tommy 
mourned for his young companions; he 
could not be comforted. In spite of 
anything one could say, he held him- 
self, ina measure, responsible for their 
sad deaths. 

‘<I oughter ha’ knowed, an old critter 
like me,” he would say, tremulously, 
‘‘when the river was a-wearin’; but 
Lord knows I didn't, so them two pretty 
little fellers had ter git drownded; it 
had a thousand times better have been 
this old fool, only a cumberer of the 
earth, I’m sure on it.” And the old 
man would sigh heavily, and sometimes 
break down completely, as again and 
again he told the sad story. 

As soon as the ice was fairly out of 
the river, Snake Tommy, with much 
labor and infinite pains, set a tall, 
smooth, white board in the water as 
near as he could get it to the spot 
where the boys had gone down. On it 
was painted, with the blackest of paint, 
in queer, straggling letters, the full 
names of the drowned boys, and this 
further inscription: 

‘* Here was drownded them two boys, 
as likely lads as ever I see. I put this 
here stake to ther memry, ther true 
frend Tommy.”’ 

Poor Snake Tommy! Gone was his 
merry smile, the merry ‘‘quip and 
quirk’’ that made his conversation so 
entertaining and picturesque; all gone 
forever. He became soon what the vil- 
lage people called ‘:jiggery,’’ and® was 
often seen wandering about the streets, 
fields and woods in a dazed, absent 
fashion. He grew daily more thin and 
haggard-looking. Arrangements were 
under way for making him a ‘public 
charge,’’ that is, taking him to the 
poorhouse, when one day he was 
known to have disappeared. 

It was directly after a very heavy 
snow-storm, that some one thought of 
the old man in his lonely cabin in the 
valley now filled with snow. Strong men 
broke a road to the little hut as soon as 
it was possible to do so, only to find it 
apparently deserted, and banked high 
in untrodden snow; they forced with 
much difficulty an entrance; but Snake 
Tommy was not within; gone no one 
knew where. What further search as 
could be pursued in such weather was 
made, but the old man was not found. 
It was not until the late melting snow 
had entirely left the valley in the Billow 
Hills, that all that was left of poor Snake 
Tommy was revealed to the sight of 
men, and given a decent and tender 
sepulture. 

Soon after this the little cabin was 
razed to the ground, and most of it 
went to swell a spring bonfire. 

Snake Tommy’s collection of snake- 
canes, and other curious objects was 
sold at auction. The canes especially 
went near and far; in time were sent to 
many parts of the United States. - Five 
hundred and twenty-nine was their true 





number; bnt as years. have gone by it 
has been increased like unto the sands 
of the sea, by the village story-tellers, 
who nightly congregate at the corner 
grocery. By these good people, and 
by many others, Snake Tommy’s mem- 
ory is kept green. 
MippLEesorouGu, Mass. 


Why Ned Chose the Hickory. 


BY MRS. FRANK LEE, 


Mr. MORE was trying to read the 
Morning Dispatch. With five children, 
all talking of their favorite trees, in the 
same room, the result was a peculiar 
mixture of market prices and arboreal 
information. ‘‘ Pork 4.75 to 5.00”— 
‘« Green all the year round’’— ‘‘ Eggs 
Io to 12”— ‘*When the wind blows 
through them it sounds so lonesome.’’ 

Fitly to celebrate Arbor Day every 
member of the More household was to 
plant a tree on some rising ground be- 
hind the house. 

‘‘IT shall plant an oak said Drayton, 
the oldest boy; ‘‘it’s the symbol of 
strength.” ; 

‘And takes forever to grow. [I'll 
plant a maple for mine,” said Ned; ‘‘it’s 
the prettiest.’’ 

‘¢Pretty—pretty!’’ echoed Drayton, 
scornfully, ‘‘ Pretty isn’t good forany- 
thing.” 

‘‘Well a maple is. Does anybody in 
this house like maple taffy or molasses 
better then you do?” 

‘‘That’s got nothing to do with its 
prettiness. To be strong is better than 
to be pretty, isn’t it, Father ?” 

‘«I’m not quite sure,’’ said Mr. More. 
‘¢ Think you’d rather have Mamma like 
Big Heinrich than as pretty as she is?’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ cried all the children, 
precipitating themselves motherward, 
with an earnestness that threatened to 
smother that lady. Then Grandma 
took herturn. She was deautiful, Ned 
declared, snuggling the pretty white 
head under his arm, and laying his 
round cheek against it. 

«« You'll plant a tree like mine, won’t 
you, Grandma?”’ he said. 

‘*Like mine, too”—‘‘like mine,” 
cried the others, Ned raising his voice 
to shout, ‘‘I asked her first.” 

“‘ Softly, softly,’’ said Grandma. ‘‘I 
shall have to pick out one myself. I 
choose a hickory.” 

“A hickory /’’ rose the chorus. ‘‘I 
never heard of planting a hickory in 
my life,’’ said Drayton. 

‘“‘Im sure you all like shagbarks,’’ 
said Grandma. 

‘* But it’s such a scraggly tree,’ 
mured Edith. 

‘‘With its bark all rubbed up the 
wrong way,” said Ned. 

‘1 don’t think its leaves are very 
pretty,” added Clara. 

‘«Poor hickory!’ said Grandma, 
smiling. ‘‘I am thinking howI used 
to like to see it burn in the big fireplace 
at home. The rough bark would send 
showers of sparks up chimney, and the 
logs would lie and glow for hours.”’ 

‘Do you remember the one that 
stood by our gate, Mother?” asked Mr. 
More, tossing the Dzspatch aside. 
««Struck by lightning three times; the 
very heart of it burnt out apparently, 
yet there it stood—stands yet, for all I 
know, throwing out its masses of green 
every year.”’ 

The conversation was interrupted by 
the appearance of Pat, general outside 
manager of the farm. 

‘«Mr. More,’’ said the newcomer, 
‘«yez had best warrhn the childer and 
iv’ rybuddy ilse to kape out of the lower 
field. Captain’s gittin’ rale oogly. I 
had to give him a taste o’ the pitchfork 
mesilf this marnin’ to tache him ray- 


son, 


mur- 
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‘*You hear, youngsters,’’ said Mr. 
More. ‘‘ Keep away from Captain, and 
tell every one you see to do the same, 
I'll get rid of the beast as soon as pos- 
sible.”’ 

‘I don’t believe Captain ’d hurt 
me,” said Ned, following Pat outside. 
‘‘T used to ride him all round the 
barnyard when he wasacalf. ‘I bet I 
couid do it now if I could get on his 
back.”’ 

“’'dadale rayther ‘twould be you 
than me that tried it,” said Pat, striding 
along so fast that Ned almost had to 
run to keep up with him. ‘‘ Wid the 
red rag round the neck of yez, too— 
whir-r-oo!”’ 

Ned pulled off his red handkerchief, 
looked at it, laughed and tied it loosely 
on again. ‘‘ Where’ll I find a nice little 
maple-tree to plant to-morrow, Pat?’’ 
he asked. 

‘‘ There’s plinty of thim in the woods 
over beyant Mr. Lane’s. What’ll I 
plant? Oh, anythin’ the boss bids 
me.” 

Pat stopped at a couple of large hay- 
stacks in the meadow south of the barn. 
His day’s work and that of Big Hein- 
rich was to transport their contents to 
the great lofts, now almost empty. Ned 
climbed each stack in turn for a ‘‘slide” 
before passing on to the woods ‘‘be- 
yant.” . 

Formerly he would have madea short 
cut across the lower pasture, lessening 
the distance more than half. The field 
included a small patch of another tract 
of woodland, and down among the trees 
Ned saw Captain, a huge Durham, 
standing by himself, apparently in no 
very amiable mood. 

Ned walked slowly along the outside 
of the high fence, calling ‘‘ Captain! 
Captain!’’ in his most insinuating tones. 
The Durham wheeled about and low- 
ered his head with a deep, menacing 
bellow. 

‘Oho, you don’t like this, eh?’’ said 
Ned, untying his handkerchief, and 
waving it toward him in a spirit of boy- 
ish mischief. Captain bellowed again 
and tore up tie young turf with his 
horns. 

Then Pat sent a mighty shout from 
thestack. ‘‘Arrah! quitthat. What’s 
the use of aggravatin’ the baste? Be 
off wid ye, monkey;” and Ned ran 
away to join his chum, Alfred Lane. 

‘‘Dear me! I wish I had known you 
were going to Alfred’s this morning,’’ 
said his mother, at dinner. ‘‘I want 
the last number of Harger.”’ 

«I’m going there again after school,” 
said Ned. ‘‘ We're to help each other 
find trees.”’ 

‘«What kind is he going to plant?” 
asked Edith. 

‘¢ Beech,’”’ 
mouth full. 

‘When you come back, then, please 
bring me the Harper. Don’t forget.” 

‘*No, ma’am.” Hedid not mean to, 
but a boy’s memory, unlike his pocket, 
can only hold one thing at a time. 
The choice of trees that would at once 
equal their expectations, and their 
powers of transference, was a matter of 
thought and time. Ned was two-thirds 
of the way home before he remembered 
his mother’s errand, 

‘« There; true as the world I forgot 
the Harper after all.’’ He looked 
longingly over the pasture. ‘‘Captain’s 
way off down there by the fence. 1 can 
skip across in notime; and I don’t be- 
lieve he’d bother me anyway.”’ 

He climbed over the boundary and 
started. Captain apparently took no 
notice of him, and Ned forgot caution. 
Halfway across the field, he had occa- 
sion to use his handkerchief. The 
wind fluttered it from his grasp, and 
Ned ran a yard or two after it, 


answered Ned, with his 
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Out from the patch of woods came a 
rumbling, thunderous roar, followed 
by Captain in a furious charge. He 
had four legs to Ned’s two, and the boy 
found that to ‘‘skip’’ across the field 
under ordinary circumstances, and to 
‘«skip” with an angry bull in hot pur- 
suit were two very different things. 
The opposite fence was still several 
rods away, and Captain was close at his 
heels. 

A little to his right stood three young 
saplings—two hickories and a maple. 
They were all slender trees, but Ned 
was not heavy, and it was his only 
chance. He turned and ran toward 
them, scrambling quickly up the trunk 
of the maple, which was a trifle the 
largest. A moment later Captain came 
crash against it, ‘‘ head on,’’ like a lo- 
comotive in collision. 

He was a big fellow, and his mo- 
mentum was tremendous. The maple 
cracked, snapped and fell over—fortu- 
nately against one of the hickories. 
Ned, jarred from his perch by the shock, 
was thrown among the branches of the 
second tree, and saved himself by catch- 
ing hold of them. 

Clasping his arms about the slender 
trunk, he clung desperately to it while 
Captain charged again and again. The 
hickory swayed and shook, but showed 
no sign of yielding, and Ned, fairly 
glued to its rough bark, screamed 
loudly for help. 

His cries finally reached the ears of 
Pat, who came to the barn door, pitch- 
fork in hand. He gave one look and 
one yell, and started toward the pasture 
onarun. Big Heinrich, hearing Pat’s 
yell, looked out of the door of the loft, 
yelled in his turn, and slid down the 
ladder to join the re-enforcement. 

Assailed by two pitchforks and Dutch 
and Irish expletives at the same time, 
Captain sullenly retreated; and poor 
Ned, half dead from fright and the jar- 
ring, came tumbling down into Big 
Heinrich’s strong, friendly arms. 

‘«Arrah! and is that the way ye ride 
Captain arround the field?’’ said teas- 
ing Pat. ‘‘Faith, I could do as well 
as that meself.” 

‘Ach, do not laugh at de poy,”’ said 
Big Heinrich, patting Ned’s hair with 
elephantine kindness. ‘‘He haf zlim 
chans.” 

Ned went home without the maga- 
zine, but with a respect for Captain 
that kept him at a safe distance from 
the creature, till the Durham left More 
Farm. Hetook the long way around 
the pasture field, next morning, how- 


ever, and returned with two hickory - 


saplings. 
‘One for you, and one for me, 
Grandma,”’ he said. ‘‘I’ll never forget 


how [ telt when I heard that old maple 
snap under me. Taffy and molasses, 
and—and Jooks are all right; but I’m 
going to plant the kind of tree that 
saved my life.” 


WESTERVILLE, O. 


Learn by Heart. 


[ANoTHER name to be added to the list of those 
who have learned all the poems printed in this de 
partment since its opening is that of 
WE By COOLER 6 ii. v0dscc oiiscicccsweese Trenton, N. J.] 


Rose Aylmer. 


Au, what avails the sceptered race, 
Ah, what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 
—WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
1775-1864. 








A Goop S1GN.—The one a business 
man inserts in a newspaper,— West Union 
( Jowa) Gasette, 
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Pebbles. 


A GREAT TRIPLE ALLIANCE.—The farm- 
er, the cow and the hen. 


.--‘* You Americans joke about sub- 
jects in which there is absolutely no hu- 
mor.”’ ‘‘ Yes; even about Englishmen.’’ 
—Vale Record. 


...+ fhe smartest thing said by a Tope- 
ka man for six months was ata picnic, the 
other day, when he produced a corkscrew 
and said he used it only to draw public 
attention.—Xansas City Journal. 


..--It Leadeth to Destruction.— 
In vain the cycling tyro yearns 
To dodge just heaven’s wrath ; 
His steed with fiendish rapture spurns 
The strait and narrow path. 
—Brooklyn Life. 
--‘*T have never loved another but 
thee,’’ he protested. ‘‘Sir,’’ she coldly 
replied, ‘‘ you forget yourself.’’ Then 
they wheeled ninety or a hundred miles 
in silence.—Detroit Jourual. 


..A Propitious Harmony.—Miss Bond- 
clipper: ‘‘1 believe in the marriage of op- 
posites, Mr. Dedbroke.” Mr. Dedbroke: 
‘*So do I, especially as regards financial 
conditions.’’—Brooklyn Life. 

....A Dainty Palet.— 
For luxuries of every kind 
No artist cares to lack; 
But, strange to say, he never seems 
To want his canvas back.—Zz/e. 


..Ye editor will be forty-one years 
old next Monday. Our last birthday we 
received the gift of a barrel of flour and 
two hams from appreciative citizens of the 
town in which we then lived.—Arkansaw 
Thomas Cat. 


... Higher Criticism.—Zthel: ‘‘ Papa: 
does God tell you what to write in your 
sermon?”’ Papa: ‘‘ Yes, my dear.” £thel: 
‘* Then why do you scratch out so much?”’ 
Papa (after a pause): ‘‘To please your 
mother.” —T7ruth. 


.. Tourist (in country quarters, appre- 
hensively): ‘‘ How about the mosquitoes ? 
Don’t you find them pretty vicious crea- 
tures?’ Native (indifferently): ‘‘ Not at 
all! Not at all! Why, they’ll eat right 
out of your hand!’—Household Words. 


..-The Surest Way.— 
If gamblers and pickpockets wished to be 
sure 
Of making as much as they could, 
They would limit their trade to the saintly 
and pure, 
For then they would ‘‘do”’ the most good! 
—Exchange. 


...-A. Diplomatic Proposal. — The 
young diplomat looked at the lovely girl. 
‘“Did I understand you to say,” he soft- 
ly asked, ‘‘that your father was of Rus- 
sian descent? ‘‘Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘He 
gave a sigh of relief. ‘‘And my great- 
grandfather was a Frenchman,” he said. 
He took her hand. ‘‘Let’s form a Zwei- 
bund,” he said. They will be married 
shortly after the leaves begin to turn.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


...A Call for Kipling.— 
Oh, Kipling, Rudyard Kipling, 
Will you look across the sea? 
They’re fighting in the mountains, 
There is urgent need of thee. 
You know the places on the map, 
You know the awful names, 
For you're familiar with the land 
And up to all its games. 
So Kipling, Rudyard Kipling, 
Can’t you find it worth your while 
To work this waiting pasture 
In your dear, familiar style? 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. - 


..Must Hold up Something —Not 
long ago a man was being sworn asa 
witness before a Glasgow bailie, who was 
well known as being very strict. ‘‘ Hold 
up your right arm,” commanded his Wor- 
ship. ‘‘I canna dae’t,’’ said the witness. 
‘“*Why not?” ‘‘ Got shot in that airm.” 
‘‘Then hold up your left.” ‘‘ Canna dae 
that,either; gotshot in the ither airm too.” 
‘Then hold up your leg,’’ responded the 
irate magistrate. ‘‘ No man can be sworn 
in this court without holding up some- 
thing.’’—Boston Globe. 


..Story of Lee’s Surrender.—When 
Hamlin Garland was gathering material 
for the life of Grant he spent aday or two 


in Atlanta, where he met an old Virginia 
Negro who said that he had witnessed 
Lee’s surrender. Garland was interested 
and questioned himclosely. ‘* You say 
you were present when Lee surrendered?”’ 
‘*Dat I wuz, suh!’”’ ‘Did you see Lee 
give up his sword?” ‘‘ No, suh, I didn’t! 
Gin’rul Lee give up he sword? Not him! 
Dey tried ter take it fum him, but he 
made a pass at one er two of dem, en dey 
lef’ off—I tell you!’’ ‘‘ And where was 
Grant all that time?” ‘‘Oh, he wuz right 
dar, suh! En he tol’ ’em, he did: ‘Well, 
boys, let him keep de weepon. He can’t 
do much damage, kase he done whipped, 
anyhow.’ "—Af¢lanta Constitution. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles re- 
ceived during September the following 
prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘Seventeenth Century 
Studies,’ by Edmund Gosse. 

SECOND PrRIzE.—* Lad’s Love,” by Se: he 
Crockett. 

THIRD PrRizE.— The Grey Lady,” by 
Henry Seton Merriman. 

*FourTH PRizE.—‘‘What They Say in New 
England,” by Clifton Johnson. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUzzLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ Household Econom- 
ics,’’ by Helen Campbell. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed ot ninety-two letters, and 
form an appropriate quotation from “‘ Para- 
dise Lost.” 

My 31, 74. 12 is a pronoun; my 79, 44, 61, 
55» 23. 18 is to disunite in almost any man- 
ner; my 86, 8, 81, 4, 68 is a musical instru- 
ment; my 37, 48, 90, 1 is part of an animal’s 
foot; my 52, 20, 15, 24 is a fraction; my 40, 
34, 83 is a masculine nickname; my 13, 64, 
72, 28is having no legal or binding force; 
my 67, 76, 57, 27, 10 is a violation of right; 
my 21, 88, 41, 30, 6, 16, 59, 51 is midday; my 
35, 85, 2, 70 is a secluded retreat; my 69, 29, 
63, 77, 91, 54, 46 is-correctly; my 80, 65, 25. 39 
is that which is asked as a favor; my 43, 49, 
33, 22, 11, 75 is toroll down; my 82, 5, 73, 19, 
14 is the present call or occasion; my 38, 71, 
84, 58, 26,9, 45is to strike dumb with amaze- 
ment; my 50, 7, 87, 92, 62 is a long, narrow 
piece cut or torn off; my 89, 32, 53, 42, 17is a 
large animal; my 66, 3, 60, 78, 56, 47, 36 is the 
act of drawing or pulling; my 6, 16, 51, 59 is 
fastened. ‘* SUNNYSIDE.”’ 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

When the following words have been 
rightly guessed the central letters will spell 
the name of the sinister and intriguing serv- 
ant of Mrs. Clennam. 

Reading across: 1, Greater in number; 2, a 
fish which inhabits lakes and deep water; 
3, wearied by dulness; 4, to become fair; 
5, a mark of punctuation; 6, to hurl; 7, 
room; 8, the vine-fretter; 9, waves; 10, the 
middle name of one of the foremost of 
American authors; 11,is said to go before 


destruction; 12, an African river; 13, be- 
comes foolishly fond; 14, to crouch; 15, to 
mix aromatic substances with; 16, to 


squeeze; 17, opposes with firmness; 18, to 
loathe. ScoTT. 
BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 

In the following quotations, the letters of 
each omitted word will, when transposed, 
spell a scriptural proper name. 

I. ‘1 will speak (1) for I 

(2) —— not (3) —. 





TENNYSON. 
II. ** Thanks to the (4) —— heart 
by which we (5) —.”’ 


WoRDSWORTH. 
III. ‘‘ In adoration (6) —— and ardent 
raise 
(7) —— general song.” 
THOMSON. 


IV. ‘‘ The (8) —— home faces, whereupon 
The fitful firelight paled and (9)——.”’ 
WHITTIER. 
V. “For other aims his (10) —— had 
learned to prize. 
(11) ——bent to raise the wretched 
than to (12) —.”’ 
GOLDSMITH. 
VI. “1f we (13) —— walk in the sight of 
God, 
_ (144) — prize the gifts he has 
bestowed,” Mackay, 


(1189) 29 


* VII. “Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
To (15) —— my (16) ——, a welcome 
guest.”’ ROGERS. 
“ And cast in some diviner mould, 
Let each new cycle (17)—— the (18) 
—_—.”’ WHITTIER. 
‘The waves on either shore 
(19) —, 
Calm, clear and azure as the (20) ——.”’ 
BYRON. 
‘* The (21) —— 
The groan, the knell, the pall, 
(22) —— 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are (23) —.” 


VIII. 


IX. lay 


X. 
the 


HALLECK. 

XI. ‘‘ For Christ the Lord hath (24) —— 
Our joy that hath (25) —— end.”’ 

JoHN oF DAMASCUS, 

(TuHos. R. ROBINSON.) 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 26. 


A Book Puzz_ze.—** Suburban Sketches,’’ William 
Dean Howells; *‘ The Portrait of a Lady,” Henry 
James; “‘ Pictures of Travel,’’ Hans Christian An- 
dersen; ‘Geological Sketches,’’ Louis John Ru- 
dolph Agassiz; ‘‘ Pictures of Country Life,’ Alice 
Cary; ‘Sketches by Boz,’’ Charles Dickens; 
“Sketches New and Old,” Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens; ‘‘ Sketch-Book,’’ Washington Irving. 

CHarapE.—Cocoanut. 

CENTRAL Acrostic.—Parkhurst. 1, Haply; 2, 
heady; 3, hardy; 4, hakot; 5, Hoham; 6, haugh; 7, 
harpy; 8, Hyson; 9, hutch. 

Cuarave.—Independent. 

Dovuste Acrostics.—l. Primals, evening; finals, 
morning. Reading across: 1, Edom; 2, veto; 3, 
emir; 4, noon; 5, Ibri; 6, Nain; 7, gong. II. 
Primals, light; finals, night. Reading across, 1, 
Linen; 2, Ithai; 3, going; 4, Halah; 5, toast. 

BroGRAPHICAL HovurcGrass.—Centrals, Sapience. 
Reading across: 1, Gladstone; 2, Decatur; 3, Capet; 
4, Dix; 5, Ney; 6, Dante; 7, Blucher; 8, Jefferson. 

Anacram.—Camille Flammarion. 





The prize for August 12th was won by 
Lucy Webb Hastings, Soncy, Bermucéa Is- 
lands. 

Honorable Mention: Louise E. Spencer, 
Clara F. Ray, Ella S. Chipman, Alice Cary 
Atwood, Alice Mannis, C. Groo, Mrs. Geo. 
H. Stone, Miss Clare Allen, Mary A. Calla- 
han, Mrs. J. A. Kent, Mrs. Cyrus Garnsey, 
Jr., Mrs. E. L. Balch, John L. Henry and 
Nellie S. Allen. 
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Food Gave Distress. 
Buffalo Man Finds Relief from a Trouble- 

some Complaint. 

BuFFALo, N. Y.—‘‘I have had hip trouble 
for over two years and have tried many 
medicines, but none of them did me any 
good. Whatever I ate distressed me, and I 
was advised to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Before using all of the first bottle I was bet- 
ter, and now I have a good appetite andam 
feeling well and my food digests easily.”’ 

JouHN YAGER, 253 Detroit Street. 





are the only pillsto take with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills 


WHY TAKE RISKS? 


THE “ Marshall Process” Wick requiresgo trimming 
combustion of —— um oils 1s perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light: is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the be st wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting purposes. 3 sample flat wicks 
licts.; 3 round, or Fentral d draught wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick Zets. We make wicks for all burners, 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 








() q 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 
Quilt4sq. yds,50c. Immense Pack., with 
Loss & patterns, 10c, pustpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 








There's no nicer summer meal than 


Here’s a Treat! 


Van Camp’s £2222" Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomate sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 
grocers; send 6c for sample can or postal for free book- 





let. an Camp Packing Co., 
330 Kentucky Ave., Tudtanavelis, Ind. 
GROCERIES. 


Broghktaes table complete without my 
43 Blend of Coffee. Ne eas please the 
ladies as well as my Blends. aw are 
and flav 

adjacent cities free. 
Lh aS a “a - railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention 

Send for ne ii list of choles Family Groceries. 


J CALLANAN, 





Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York, 
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Remington 
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WYUKUrF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Golden yellow. er and sweet 
nese. Finest flower “tor winter. Hardy, and thrives 
in any window or garden. It blooms very quickly 
after ay either in soil, sand, or pebbles and wa- 

fad d in bioom by the Holidays, each bulb 
rodueineg several spikes, the exquisite beauty and 
=e —— h wa surpass every thing. We will 
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Pages, Elegant- 

Our Fall Catalo ue, is. Ilenirated, of all 

kinds vf Plants and Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 

peinter Booming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc.. will 

be mailed FREE to all who br sf Choicest Hya- 

ae. ae Fanios, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at —T 
prices. Write forit at once. Address 


JOHN LEWIS GHILDS, Floral Park, KY. 


SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonymous terms, for witk- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “deal” 


heb bed is general- 
ly acknowledged to 
be the nearest te 
i hg | of any { 
made. Itissoft 
and elastic»dcon- $°* 
ge | wpe meotiy to @ 
t person, 
I tor “heavy The 
** Tdeal’’ is finely ‘made of very best pow ge! of metal 
and is clean, noiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place for vermin. A booklet,“ Wide Awake 
Facts About Sleep.’’ will be sent free for the ask- 
ing. It tells all about the “* Ideal”? bed. 


FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y 


DE APRESS.&.4 HEAD NOISES CURED. 


as glasses help an, exo PAIN Wr hiopees bes 
Bend toF, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. YX.» for Book and Proofs “« FREE 























General U. S. Grant. 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 


Size 15 x 18 
Orders Promptly Filled. 
PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street? New York: 





PiSO"S CURE FOR 


Cough Syru ee tock Use 
in time. Bold by d uggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





Work Indoors and Out. 


Telegraphy for Women. 
BY EDITH SYMONDS. 


AMONG occupations that properly come 
under the head of ‘‘ professional’’ no 
employment is probably within the reach 
of so many young women as telegraphy. 
An ordinary common-school education, 
with a special ability to spell well and to 
write plainly and more or less rapidly 
(either in the common writing or on the 
typewriter), is all that is required ina 
pupil before commencing to learn this 
art. It is an occupation attractive to 
women, because it is office-work, with 
just enough bustle and activity about it 
to keep it from being dull, with the occa- 
sional chance, in times of public excite- 
ment, of its being exceptionally inter- 
esting. 

Telegraphy is taught as a special 
branch in about fifty colleges in different 
parts of the Union and in special schools 
to be found in all the large cities. Wom- 
en can learn to become telegraph opera- 
tors at almost any age. Young girls of 
fifteen have successfully studied the art, 
and women as old as forty have mastered 
it. But the age recommended by good 
judges as being the best, is not younger 
than eighteen nor older than twenty-five. 

The time it takes to become a proficient 
operator depends, of course, on the 
brightness of the pupil, her general intel- 
ligence and quickness of apprehension. 
Some young women take to the art very 
readily; others, after months of study, 
never become sufficiently proficient to 
take positions. The art may be compared 
to playing on the piano; some pupils will 
become quite proficient in a year, others 
after practicing for seven years, may give 
up the study in despair. Telegraphy re- 
quires a certain knack, and demands that 
the student shall love the occupation if 
she expects to become skilled init. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company in- 
structs some of its help, butthey exercise 
considerable care in the selection of the 
pupils. They will not encourage dull, or 
inactive young women to learn the art. 
Quick, active-minded young men and 
women generally turn out to be the best 
telegrapheis. 

The course of instruction in most of the 
institutions where telegraphy is taught 
covers a period of six months. Presum- 
ing that the student loves the art, if she 
gives her time to it four or five hours a 
day for a period of six months she will 
master it; when it comes to attaining 
speed, however, that is a matter of prac- 
tice. In this respect telegraphy is prob- 
ably very much like phonography—a per- 
son may learn the principles of the latter 
science in a comparatively short space of 
time; but to avail himself really of its ad- 
vantages a great deal of practice is re- 
quired. The principles of telegraphy are 

far simpler than those of phonography, 
but the necessity for practice is equally 
important. 

In the General Operating Department of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
(New York), the company educates its 
own operators. Young girls are first em- 
ployed as office messengers. The office 
consists of a large room, with a branch 
department in an adjoining building. 
These rooms are filled with operators 
sitting in a row, at long desks stretched 
across the apartment. The business is 
such that the operators are continually 
in need of messengers to send their dis- 
patches from one department to the other. 
Thirty young misses are employed inthis 
service. They begin at this work with 
the idea of becoming telegraphers, and 
the company allows them a certain num- 
ber of hours during the day to study 
and practice the art, under the direction 
of competentinstructors. For this mes- 
senger service (combined sometimes with 
clerical work) they receive from $3.50 to 
$6 per week. 

. The salaries of women telegraphers 
vary according to their ability. Inthe 
Western Union Telegraph office, in New 





York, they range from $8 to $15 a week. 
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The hours of work in the General Oper- 
ating Department are from 8:30 A.M. till 
5:30 P.M. In this department over 100,- 
000 messages are received every day. 

What is called a ‘‘ good’’ position may 
be either in the city or the country. In 
fact, the word ‘‘ good,” used in this con- 
nection, is purely a relative term. For 
instance, the salary paid may be larger in 
a city, but the expense of living will be 
greater, and the work more arduous than 
it will be in some small country town, 
where the wages will be lower. During 
the summer months positions at the vari- 
ous watering-places are particularly 
sought after, the pay of the operator 
being $30 a month and her board. In 
the large city hotels, where the business 
is quite brisk and important, the salary is 
from $40 to $50 a month. 

Brokers’ offices supply the positions 
most sought after by telegraph operators. 
There are very few of these’ positions. 
They call for special ability, but the sala- 
ries paid range from $75 to $90 a month. 
The hours of work are light, being from 
9:30 A.M. to 3 P.M. A woman employed 
in such an office must not only be rapid 
but accurate in her work. She must be 
a woman, too, in whom the utmost confi- 
dence can be placed, and possessed of 
that rare womanly gift—the ability to 
keep a secret, for she is, inreality, a sort 
of confidential clerk. Still more respon- 
sible positions are those of chief operators 
who have charge of a department in the 
main telegraph office of a large city; 
they are paid as high as $23 a week. 

One authority states that if there is any 
reason why women are not as successful 
as men in this profession, it is the same 
old argument that is constantly used 
about nearly all the vocations they enter 
—that they do not make it a life profes- 
sion; they look forward to marriage and, 
at a certain period, give more or less 
thought and attention to the stages which 
are preliminary to this important event. 
This being the case, women do not have 
the incentive or the opportunity to ad- 
vance as men do. The few whoare in 
receipt of high salaries are women who 
have taken up the profession as a life- 
work, and have been employed many 
years (some of them as long as twenty- 
five years) before they were in receipt of 
such salaries. . 

One prominent telegraph official, who 
occupies a high position in one of the 
companies, says that telegraphy isa good 
occupation for a young woman. Pro- 
vided she has no talent to do anything 
better it will furnish her a reasonably 
pleasant, profitable and sure means of 
employment. Ofcourse this occupation, 
like every other, is affected by good or 
badtimes. The present period of general 
dulness has reduced the volume of tele- 
graph business and, consequently, made it 
difficult for operators to secure employ- 
ment. 

Tho women often make excellent oper: 
ators and receive very good pay for this 

kind of work, they do not obtain the en- 
viable positions that exist in the service. 
According to the prominent official above 
referred to they do not make good man- 
agers. They do not seem to possess the 
ability, so common even with many ordi- 
nary men, of grasping the various details 
of a large business, and conducting it 
with system and regularity. In one large 
metropolitan telegraph office there are 
ladies who have been employed for the 
last twenty years; but they are receiving 
no more pay now than they received ten 
years ago, and ten years from now their 
salary will be no higher than it is at the 
present time, if, indeed, it is as much. 

On the other hand there is this encour- 
aging word to be said about the occupa- 
tion: It might be thought by some, 
that, from the comparative ease with 
which this art is acquired, many might 
take it up as a temporary means of sub- 
sistence, and leave it for some better 
employment. But this is not the fact. 
The occupation seems to be one in which 
few die, and none resign, unless, in the 
language of an old song, they have “felt 
the smart of Cupid’s dart.’’ 

Telegraphy is a good profession for 
women because, after having left it, they 
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can return to it, and, if competent, be 
quite sure of obtaining work. Many 
women, having married, have been made 
widows, or, having left the service 
for some reason or other, have met with 
misfortune. They need the financial 
help that the work cnce gave them. 
When such women have been employed 
by the large telegraph companies an 
effort is always made to reinstate them; 
in fact, other things being equal, they 
have the preference over the newcomers. 

Of late years the typewriter has played 
avery important part in telegraphic work, 
and it is dcing so more and more every 
day. Young women who are correct and 
rapid typewriters have a better chance of 
securing a position in the large telegraph 
companies than those who have no knowl- 
edge of the instrument. When the young 
woman learns how to receive messages 
over the wire she finds her knowledge of 
typewriting to be of great advantage; 
she can take dowf the message on the 
machine as fast as it is received. In this 
way this branch of the work is made 
much easier, and many young women 
telegraphers have voluntarily learned 
how to use this instrument simply as a 
means of lightening theirlabors. A con- 
siderable number of lady telegraphers 
can take down messages as they are re- 
ceived at the rate of seventy or eighty 
words a minute. No one, of course, 
could begin to write as fast as that in the 
common writing, and, if such a feat could 
be performed, the writing would not be 
legible. All telegram matter must at 
least be legible, and the typewriter style 
of copy is being favored more and more 
on this account alone. 

Theart of telegraphy is most generally 
learned at some business college, or some 
school which makes a specialty of teach- 
ing it. The lady who desires to become 
an operator should be very careful in 
making her selection among institutions 
of this kind. Of course the New York 
Cooper Institute School is not included 
in this remark. The tuition at this 
school is free, and the classes are always 
crowded; it is difficult to gain admission. 
Attention is called, however, to the many 
firms throughout the country, who adver- 
tise largely in the weekly papers to teach 
telegraphy in an astonishingly short 
space of time, and, it may be added, at 
astonishingly high rates of tuition. Some 
of these schools are good, but many of 
them cannot be recommended. Before 
entering any one of them, the would-be 
pupil should obtain the honest advice of 
some man or woman who is engaged in 
the business, and who knows something 
of the character of theinstitution she pro- 
poses to enter. 

New York Ciry. 





How We Summered. 
BY EMILY H. LELAND, 


IT was a little, old forsaken house away 
up in the hills of Vermont—built years 
ago,so the nearest neighbor informed 
us, ‘‘ by a queer kind of critter from Bos- 
ton, who didn’t seem to have no idcas 
about nothing; didn’t even puta sudler 
under it.’’ 

Dick and I discovered the place while 
ona horseback tramp—if the term may 
be ailowed—and we agreed at once that 
it would be a very delightful camping 
spot for an entire season, for us and for 
baby Dick, and for baby Dick’s grand- 
father, who was always more or less 
homesick in the city. 

The house, with its empty door and 
window frames, had been so swept by 
storms and sweetened by sunshine it 
seemed already clean and wholesome, 
and we were glad of the absence of a 
‘*suller,’’ with its possible mold and de- 
cay. The roof, after a little patching 
about the chimney, was quite intact, and 
whitewash and soap soon put the three 
rooms into very livable condition. 

In the rear of the house, a little way up 
the hillside, a clear cold spring came 
dancing forth from a crevice in the rocks 
and ran across what once had been a gar- 
den, for a struggling row of currants and 
a feathery tuft or two of asparagus still 
survived, In front stood two fine maples, 
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and choking up the faintly traced walk 
and crowding upon the stone doorstep 
were cinnamon roses and sweet-brier, 
filling the air with delicate and enchant- 
ing fragrance. On either hand were the 
woodlands and pastures of neighboring 
farmers, and in front, between the maples, 
appeared a beautiful view of hilland val- 
ley and winding river. The ‘‘ critter from 
Boston’”’ had certainly possessed good 
taste in the line of building sites. 

There were no formalities regarding a 
lease. Our neighbor said that so far as 
he or any one else knew the place be- 
longed to us as much as to anybody; so 
as soon as some supplies could be had 
from the nearest good purchasing point 
we moved in. 

Wire-netting soon supplied doors and 
windows, and curtains of stout tent-cloth 
were arranged to fasten down over them 
in case of rain-storms or chilly nights. 
The main room had a very good stone 
fireplace; and the shelves built into the 
wall on either side made capital places 
for our few books and our gallant array 
of granite tableware—the best ware in 
the world, by the way, for rough house- 
keeping. One of the packing-boxes made 
a dining-table, and a smaller one a kitch- 
en cupboard and a support for the cook- 
- ing outfit—two small oil stoves and a tin 

oven. 

In furniture we had four folding cots, 
a few high-back camp-chairs, an easy 
chair for the grandfather, a plain little 
rocker for my sewing and baby-tending, 
and a few, very few, judiciously spread 
rugs. 

By twilight of the first day we were 
well settled, and the little house some- 
how seemed very glad of companionship 
once more. Perhaps the spirit of its 
builder was smiling approval upon us 
from the invisible. The weather was 
cool enough for a small hearth-fire of 
fragrant birch. The hanging lamp looked 
down upona satisfying supper of omelets 
and ham, crisp graham biscuits, apple 
jelly and Jersey cream. Outside a robin 
was singing a good-night carol, his clear, 
ringing music enhancing the sweet and 
peaceful silence. 

After supper the grandfather leaned 
back in his easy chair and drew a long 
breath of satisfaction. He had been 
making a little seven-by-nine garden for 
lettuce and radishes —things better 
planted late than never—and was quite 
radiant. 

“Don’t see how I’m going to sleep 
without those street-cars and that piano 
girl next door; but I fee/ as if I could 
sleep like little Dick there,’ he said. 

And evidently hedid; for we all awoke 
next morning wonderfully refreshed and 
at so late an hour that a young neighbor 
was already knocking at the door with 
the day’s supply of eggs, milk and vege- 
tables. 

Of course there were some days that 
dragged a little—to our shame be ‘it said, 
when life is so brief!—long, rainy days, 
when Dick’s botanical and entomological 
excursions were cut short, when the 
grandfather could not work in his consid- 
erably enlarged garden or pay a visit to 
the sociable village store, wher little 
Dick fumed over his restricted play- 
ground and missed his swings in the 
hammock, when the housemother longed 
for the social tea and gentle gossip of her 
sewing club, and became just a /ift/e tired 
of the fourteen-inch oven; but, as a 
whole, it wasthe most successful summer 
outing we ever experienced, for it brought 
us rest and health, recreations of an im- 
proving nature, and lasting friendship 
with more than one honest and kindly 
dweller ‘‘ on the hights.” 


KNoxvi._e, TENN. 





The Apple Crop. 


Tue third annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Apple Shippers’ Association was 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., on the fifth, sixth 
and seventh of August, the object being 
to obtain accurate reports of the condi- 
tion of the apple crop in various sections 
of the country, and to regulate the sys- 
tem of grading and fix standards which 
can be definitely relied upon by dealers. 
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In his opening address the President, E. 
P. Loomis, of New York City, showed 
the growth of the apple trade, and stated 


that, whereas in 1889 there were produced 


57,242,000 barrels of apples in the United 
States, in 1896 the yield amounted to 75,- 
000,000 barrels. Of 2,558,370 barrels of 
this fruit exported from the port of New 
York last year, almost all came from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illnois and Missouri. The ex- 
ports from Virginia are usually impor- 
tant, being mainly of choice Albemarle or 
Newtown Pippins, but last season’s crop 
was. a very light one. Mr. Loomis said 
that the exports of fruit, mainly apples, 
had grown from $24.974 in 1850 to $542,- 
502 in 1870, and increased rapidly there- 
after, until in 1894 $2,299,006 represented 
the value of these shipments from New 
York City alone. The apple crop for 1897, 
estimated from reports of the statistician 
and of members of the Association, and 
from other reliable sources, is said to be 
considerably smaller than the immense 
crop of last year, but equal to the aver- 
age, and the largest crops this year, as 
would be expected, are promised in sec- 
tions which produced small crops in 1896. 
Colorado, California and Oregon are 
rated at 100 per cent. for this year, oras 
yielding a full crop, and some of 
the Middle Western States are rated at 
seventy to ninety per cent. From New 
York State but one-quarter of a full crop 
is expected, and other Eastern States 
promise from half to two-thirds of a full 
yield, Virginia being counted at seventy 
percent. Canada is rated at forty per 
cent. The grading of apples, transporta- 
tion and a uniform bulge for the sides of 
barrels were among the subjects dis- 
cussed, and with the length of staves, 
number of hoops and size of heads al- 
ready fixed for the standard barrel, not 
less than sixty-four and a half inches was 
decided upon as the bulge.—Garden and 
Forest. 





Personals. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S experiences are 
not altogether pleasant. He is Lord 
Director of the University of Glasgow, 
and ona recent trip north to deliver the 
inaugural address, it was proposed in ac- 
cordance with the custom to confer upon 
kim the freedom of the city. He, how- 
ever, is not very cordially liked by some, 
and when the question came up in the 
Town Council seven voted no, five de- 
clining to vote at all, and among the 
twelve were three officials. The result 
was to create quite a little feeling as his 
errand was non-political, and it is very 
unusual to carry political prejudices into 
university matters in such a way. 


..The death of Mrs.. Harriet Smith 
Cushing, the well-known temperance and 
woman suffrage leader, deprives Kansas 
of one of her best-known and helpful 
women. She has long been interested in 
every good word and work for the coun- 
try, but will be specially remembered 
from her establishing the Soldiers’ Rest 
in Chicago during the War, which fur- 
nished a refuge for thousands of Union 
soldiers as they returned sick and 
wounded from the field. Among her 
other charities was an orphan asylum at 
Leavenworth, a house of refuge, and a 
home for friendless women. She was 
also greatly interested in culture, and 
identified with the literary clubs of the 
city, doing her best to help on in every 
way the life of the people. 


..According to the Paris Figaro, 
King Menelek, of Abyssinia, is a good 
deal of a machinist. During the recent 
French Embassy to that country the Am- 
bassador took along a sewing-machine as 
a present for the Queen who, he had 
heard, was very anxious to have one. 
When the case was opened to arrange 
matters for the presentation, he found to 
his dismay that the machine was in bad 
condition; that it would not work. While 
he was looking at it Menelek himself came 
up, and after a little examination of it 
pointed to a screw which was bent and 
said, ‘‘ Straighten that and it will work 
all right,”” He then took a little hammer 









and used it soeffectively that the machine 
worked perfectly, while the Frenchmen 
looked on in astonishment. 


..While Andrée and Peary are mov- 
ing toward the North Pole, a Belgian, 
Adrien, de Gerlache, has sailed from 
Antwerp to investigate the regions about 
the South Pole. He goes ona whaler 
built originally for polar traffic and which 
has been fitted over on the plans used by 
Nansen in the ‘‘ Fram” to resist the ice 
pressure, is provided with an auxiliary 
engine and a balloon and is fitted out with 
all the necessary scientific appliances. 
The scientific staff consists of a geologist, 
a military officer to take magnetic and 
meteorological observations, an expert 
dredger and a physician. The crew are 
chiefly Norwegians accustomed to life in 
the high latitudes. The route will be to 
the Straits of Magellan and the Falkland 
Islands, where the last supply of stores 
will be taken in, and then direct to the 
Antarctic Ocean, to Graham Land and 
the Sea of George IV. The party will 
return to Melbourne next spring to renew 
supplies and start for the next season, to 
visit Victoria Land, try to reach the 
south magnetic pole, and return home in 
1899. ° 

.-Among the scientists at Toronto 
are two men well known for experiences 
in frontier life. One of them, Mr. Selous, 
is said to have been the original of Rider 
Haggard’s Allen Quatermain. In intro- 
ducing him Dr. Scott Keltie remarked 
that no man now living has done so much 
to enlighten the world in regard to the 
topography, climate, resources and peo- 
ple of the region south of the Zambesi 
River. Mr. Selous is also a famous hunt- 
er, well versed in killing lions, elephants 
and giraffes; and it is said that he proposes 
to try his skill on a grizzly bear in the 
Canadian Rockies if he can find one. 
The other notable is Sir George Scott 
Robertson, well known for his famous 
defense ofa little fort in the Chitral, in 
the lower part of which the present re- 
volt of the Afridis is going on. Educated 
as a physician he served as political 
agent on the Northwestern frontier, and 
being sent to look into a revolt in Chitral 
was shut up by the tribes in a small fort 
and kept there for six long weeks. He 
would not yield, however, and succeeded 
in holding his own until relief came. 


...The ‘*Mad’’ Mullah of Hadda, 
who is making so much trouble among 
the frontier tribes of India, was at one 
time a friend and ally of a still more 
celebrated Moslem priest, who was one of 
the leaders in the Afghan War. This 
Mullah Khalil endeavored to secure a re- 
volt of the Mohmunds at that time, but 
failed. He gave the new Ameera good 


deal of advice, which the latter did not 
altogether fancy. The result was that 
the present Mullah was summoned to 
Cabul and placed under surveillance and, 
according to report, was to be tried on a 
charge of Moslemheresy. In some way, 
however, he made his escape or was re- 
leased; at any rate, he is now in the 
lower part of the Chitral doing his best 
to stir up the Mohmunds and _ the 
Afridis. It is reported that he has 
gathered together quite a sum of money, 
where from it is not definitely stated, 
wherewith he pays the soldiers a daily 
wage. As to his reported relations with 
the Ameer, it is generally believed that 
the latter is jealous of the Mullah’s 
power, and would not be unwilling to see 
him lose prestige. Should he fail in this 
attenpt, he will probably withdraw to 
the Swat Valley, as yet almost unex- 
plored in its upper part, the entrance be- 
ing along a very narrow road between a 
precipice and a cliff. 





More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa- 


“Sanitas” 





‘How to Disinfect,” 
an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 

Every one having the 


Book 
Free. = |c1.o2,tome oon = 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 
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Has No Equal._» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 


is so thorough in its action, and , 
aon Many permanent cures as | 


FS a Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 


p Pe that “ah 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 











edy” has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
a5c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


aes ‘sini 4 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 1o cents. 








One month..........$ 25 | Six months.......... $x 50 
Three months....... 5 | ONS YEAS. cic ccccsccsd 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber.........eeeeeeeeee $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers..........++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..........+s.ee0es 700 
Three subscribers one year each.........e+e00s 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.......-+eseeeceees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year €ach.......eeeeeeeee 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..........0+-seee0. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.......-+eeseeees 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our Clubding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scriberg after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Ciiambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The mee Company, 
esto Euclid Avenue. 





| Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 

























































































































ROYAL BAKING POWDER 0O., NEW YORK. 


COLUMBIAS 


are all as near perfection in 
adjustment and finish when 
they leave the Columbia 
works as human ingenuity 
can make them, and are 
ready to be ridden on the 
longest journey or put to the 
severest test. 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 


$7 5 To ALL ALIKE. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


1897 Hartfords . . . ~. $50 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s 45 
Hartford Pattern |, Men’s . 40 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Tt Columbias are not ag ge Are Saeed 
in your Snes 


TEASE REE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, S 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New 
and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 3 co., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


LT & 
Wren ae LEBRATED BLA Link, 


Peari Street, New Vork. 












Enough 


the 
pebble 


Siar 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston. 


tread 


New York. Chicago. Cleveland 


Denver. San Francisco. 














“Oh My! Oh My! 
What do I Spy?” 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


attract everybody—make those eat 
sweets who never oe before, while 
connoisseurs and candy-wise people 
want no others. suid everywhere. 
Ask for them. 

WHITMAN'S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE Is perfeet 
im flavor and quality, deliclous and healthful. Made in- 
stantly with boiling wa‘ 
<= STEPHEN F. wean & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Cia FEET aPTRSPLAFTRGT MEPL STU APT ES Ret MES NaF tas Rel M es bart EM he Peaee 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Cali and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
eweee in ve Form. Also for sale for cash or 

instalm: e assortment “% nearly new 
STEINWAY gh, Upright and Square 08 
all warranted like new Pianos. Also, second- 
- me Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 





WOM VAAL SLY Yea 


¥ uae taarertas teen tase nertnsnasrnestnartentigrtsstishrestereerbertes 








STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 








Cash Capital..................++.+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 

FOTCE, CLC........202ccereeeeceeces 4,212,128 37 
Net Surplus...............00.-+00+ 2,564,218 76 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 


7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ase’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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Be IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


GAIL BORDEN 
) EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


New YorK ConDENSED Miik CO. New Yorn. 





ales 9, 1897 






SENT ON APPLICATION. 












ESTERBROO 


PENS 


MIOHNSTAN. Y. THE BEST MADE. 








Fall Novelties in Dress Goods! | Fall Novelties in Dress Goods! 





O’Neill’s. 





Autumn Dress Goods. 


Our BIG DRESS GOODS SECTION is one of the most 
interesting places a woman can visit these early September 


days. 


The shelves and counters are heaped high with the best 


products of the great manufacturers of Europe and Ameri- 


Ca. 
every turn. 


New Colors, New Designs, New Weaves, greet you at 


Fashion has stamped PLAIDS as one of the leading 


styles for Autumn and Winter. 


We anticipated this, and 


now. have, we believe, the largest and best collection of 
PLAID DRESS STUFFS in New York—over Three Hun- 


dred Styles to choose from. 


A HINT AS TO PRICES: 


Serge Plaids 39c. to 89c. 
Silk-and Wool Poplin Plaids, 


50c. to 1.49 
Camel’s Hair Plaids . 98c. to 2.49 
Vicuna Plaids . 75c. to 1.39 
Scotch Plaids . 50c. to 1.15 


All Wool Meltonette Plaids, 
75c. to 1.39 





Silk and Wool Epingline Plaids, 
75c. to 1.49 
Zibeline Plaids 98c. to 1.85 
Silk and Wool Taffeta Plaids, 
50c. to 1.49 
Velour Plaids . 75c. to 1.19 
Silk and Wool Armure Plaids, . 
55c. to 98c. 


Novelties in Plaid Back Golf Cloakings 
AT EXCEPTIONALLY MODERATE PRICES. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 








circular for home treatment. * 
GEORGE J. WEST, M.D., 510 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








eh? 
kitchen ! . 


Its Name 





Send ————. 
for our furnace book. 





sorb by A» Elipatein & Co., New Yerk. 
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BUILDING A HOME 


and looking for a perfect heating system, 
Hold a minute; let us look in your 
Yes, there it is—the range 
your wife wouldn’t keep house without. 


GLENWOOD 


Now didn’t you know the same foundry has 
perfected a heater giving a double service — Hot Air 
and Hot Water—and to those who use it ’tis the 
same as the range is to your wife, Indispensable, 
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Weir Stove Company, 
Taunton, Mass. 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SARATOGA’S GREAT FETE DAY 
The Day You Should Visit Saratoga. 


Fourth Annual Floral Parade, Battle of the Flow- 
ers and Ball of the Saratoga Floral 
Association, Sept. 7th, 1897. 


Magnificent Spectacle Unequaled in the World. Bicycles 
Carriages and Floats Beautifully Decorated with Flowers. 


Unparalleled Spectacular Fantasie at Floral Ball 
HALF RATES on all Railroad Tickets 
Good for FIVE DAYS. 


For further particulars address the Association. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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at | 
¢ THE ST. DENIS, 











Broadway and ith St., New York. $ 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. S 
The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 
Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, : 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


we TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 








FILES ANDO BINDERS. 





We cansupply Files and Binders for Tue InpE- 
erNDaNnt, capable of holding 26 numbers, pos:paic 
for $1.00. 








Tus Innepesogss Pages, New vas. 


